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I. " One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh ; but the earth abideth for 
ever.'* Is the change in its generations the only 
phange in society ? Are the actors alone renewed, 
and the same drama of life for ever repeated ? Or 
does each succeeding generation, standing on the 
grave of their forefathers, rise to a higher vantage 
ground, as the oaks of the wilderness in succession 
strike deeper roots, and grow more flourishing, 
over the dust of their predecessors ? 

It is not many ages since Hakewell wrote his 
learned Apology, to show that the modems were 
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not left so destitute either of hope or of providence, 
as utterly to 4e0pair of emulating the ancients. 
Still shorter is tfce interval, since Milton had his 
misgivings as to the .coldness of the climate, and 
lateness of the age for an epic poem, though in 
this there is more than meets the general ear. 
Now, the tide has set in with an opposite current, 
and " the present enlightened age*' regards itself 
with as much self-complacency, and the past with 
as much contempt, as if, like Love in Aristophanes, 
it had been hatched from the egg of Night, and all 
of a sudden had spread its radient wings over the 

primeval darkness. 

II. The ancients, as they are before hand with 
the modems in most of their disputes, rival them 
also in the discrepancy of their tenets upon this 
head ; for of the three opinions respecting society, 
that it is progressive, stationary, or retrograde, 
each was defended and illustrated by some power- 
ful sect of philosophy. 

That society is retrograde was always the fa- 
vourite and most prevalent side of the question ; 
the creeds of all nations teem with recollections of 
men having fallen from a higher state of felicity, 
of earth being blended with heaven, and of that 
golden age, when humanity lived near to the gods. 
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and held frequent and • familiar converse with tKe 
immortals. This opinion may be styled the my- 
thological, since it is interwoven with the recol- 
lections of the remotest antiquity, blended with 
the light of the heroic and fabulous ages, and 
wrought into all the various fictions which diversify 
the legends of polytheism. It is carried to the 
greatest height in the Hindoo writiAgs, but more or 
less it has prevailed among all nations, and has 
been handed down with an increase of conviction 
and fresh arguments, from the respect which 
learners bear to their teachers, — stamped with the 
reverence which the Grecians paid to their Egyp- 
tian masters, — the Romans to the Grecians, — ^and 
the middle ages to the Romans. 

The opinion which advocates the advancement 
of society, received its origin, or its strength, from 
the recorded rise of the Grecian States, and the 
broken traces of their ancient history, and may 
therefore be termed the historical ; it rests on the 
tradition of the ancient inhabitants having been 
tamed by Orpheus, and the other tuneful legisla- 
tors of Greece, and reclaimed from the condition 
of savages among the woods, and from a subsist- 
ence upon acorns, to a social existence, under 
laws, and in cities ; this opinion received new sup- 
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port from* a second source,'*— the Atomic Philoso- 
phy, which, as it deduced the intelligence of each 
individual from the sum and record of his past im- 
pressions, so it deduced the national mind from the 
experience of the individuals who composed it ; 
discarding at once the inspiration of the early ages, 
and their higher illumination. 

That society^s stationary, may be termed the 
Atheistical Opinion, since it upheld the eternity of 
the species on the same grounds on which it up- 
held the eternity of the ivorld ; for observing that 
what once was sea had become dry land, and that 
the earth in return was gradually swisillowed up by 
the waves, it concluded that the contiiaent and the 
ocean were interchangeably destroyed and repro- 
duced, and that the parts of the great system alone 
were fluctuating, while the whole remained fixed 
. .and for ever. Corresponding to these apparent 
changes, and this real istability of nature, it observ- 
ed new wondersi of art rising to perfection in one 
quarter, CQDfipeaaating, and only compensating, for 
the decay of equally numerous and a4mirable mo- 
numents in another, and thence concluded that the 
sciences, ^vej: seeking for new worshippers, rather 
changed their abodes, than received any accession 
to the number of their temples. Thus binding 
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dike the natur^ atid the moral world in the smne 

iron chain of necessity, it viewed aU the move- 

meiits of the universe as alternating between fixed 

and narrow limits of progress and decay^ and re- 
peating the same rounds through the endless lapse 

of time. 

' Tb^se three opinicois, which might appear to ex« 
haust the subject^ ^e severally insufficient, for the 
movement of soci0ty is too complicated to be 
solved by ^ single principle^ j however varying and 
op{>osite, they are all partially foundednn ;triitl}, and 
all, taken in their utmost extent, and viewed Si^a<^ 
P9$ei]y^ lead .to error. ' Atone and the same time 
tbere is a progressive, ^stationary, and retrograde 
tendency in society, gs shall afterwards be pointed 
out, and:|tlso within what 'limits eack tendency ex- 
erts itself^ 'r^ 

III. There isno^ood history of the progress of 
society. The ske^h of Condorcet is undeserving 
of minute exami|iati(^« Some - valuable thoughts 
were- ^rijiishedt frcM^ the conversation or writings 
of Turget, trut exaggerated to support an untena«- 
ble theory, f The w(M-k of Condorcet is thte image 
of his mind — vast and vague^^&eble yet aspiringr— 
containing some noble views ^id a mass of misre^ 
presentations, discoloured by a hatred of all reli- 



gion verging upon insanity — ^undervaluing, from 

ignorance, the past, and shaping to its own im- 

practicable wishes the clouds of futurity. (A.) 

We have not even the rude materials for such a 

work, either in an exact or complete history of 
the particular branches of science, of the origin of 

languages, or of the state of the ancient world. 
Literary history, though recommended by Bacon, 
has made small progress, except among the dis- 
ciples of Kant ; and they are either systematic or 
visionary ; seeing every thing in antiquity through 
the'mist.of some recent theory, reversing the mi- 
racle of tongues, and making men gf every age 
and clime speak with a truly Teutonic accent ; or, 
when freed from system, caught by remote resem- 
blances, and puerile or monstrous analogies, and 
too frequently preferring the weaker evidence to 
the stronger, as leading to the conclusion the most 
likely to elevate and surprise. (B.) 

Extremes meet, and etymology, where of all 
studies the evidence is the weakest, and mathema- 
tics, where it is the strongest, seem alike to unfit 
their followers for balancing opposing probabilities, 
yet the want of a rational work on the origin and 
connexion of languages is necessary to be supplied 
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before a complete account of the progress of so- 
ciety can be obtained. (C.) 

Ancient history, on the other hand, has either 
been received in gross, or totally rejected, and the 
art has not yet been discovered of separating its 
ore from its dross, the fragments of truth from the 
load of fables which conceal them. 

The chronology of the earliest nations is dilated 
into an enormous and impossible antiquity, while 
heaven and earth, the sun and the moon, and 
other equally real personages, live and reign for 
long astronomical periods, over happy and pros- 
perous nations, and the train of these figurative 
sovereigns is increased by the artifice of making 
the contemporaneous kings who reigned at the 
same time, in the same country, before it waiS 
formed into one empire, follow each other in a 
long line of successive dynasties. (D.) 

To this chronological list of names, in the ob- 
livion of the real events of history, were append- 
ed the traditions current among the vulgar ; nar- 
rative too far transformed into fable to be again 
easily recognised in its just lineaments ; romantic, 
improbable, or ludicrous, as the wonder, miscon- 
ception, or buffoonery of the narrators prevailed. 
Such are the accounts which Herodotus has trans- 
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mitted reBpecting the monarchies of Egypt and the 
East, vague and distorted rumours of past events, 
preserving, indeed, an air of truth for three or four 
generations backwards, and then . lost in an inex^ 
tricable labyrinth : less trust- worthy records than 
the songs of pensioned and flattering bards, and 
bearing the same relation to real characters and ac* 
tions, that the tales of the Arabian Nights do to 
the History of Haroun Alraschid. 

The difficulties attending the varying accounts 
of the elder Cyrus, together with the opportunities 
of information which the Greeks possessed, and the 
interest wliich they had in the affidrs of Persia, saf* 
ficiently indicate how unsafe , a guide profane his* 
tory is, when it attempts to follow tradition beyond 
the limits of a few generations. 

IV. Amid the obscurity of tliese fables and in* 
consistencies, the books of Moses shed a solitar}^ 
light ; and, independent of the arguments for f heir 
inspiration, carry with them internal evidence of 
their authenticity, and of then* containing within 
their brief notices, all that can be known of the 
earliest condition of man. 

The Mosaic records secure us from an error into 
which philosophers, who trust more to their own 
conjectures than to the Bible, have generally fallen. 
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It is requisite for clearness and precision to reduce 
every thing to its simplest elements, and from its 
least modified state, to enumerate the changes it 
undergoes^ ; and the additions it receives. But what 
is allowable in a work of which the sole aim is sitn- 
plicitj, may be Very erroneous when Considered as 
matter of fact And though, in a treatise which 
accommodates itself to an arbitrary method, and 
not to the truth of events, mankind may be repre- 
sented as passing from the occupation of hunters 
to that of shepherds, and then from pdsturage to 
tillage, and a life in cities, yet, the error is great, 
if we niistake the process of our own minds for tire 
progress of thie human race, and imagine that men 
must first have existed as savages, because the sa- 
vage state stands at the head of our own artificial 
system. • 

And yet this mdsapprehensibn is the sole support 
of a thedry which is alike refuted by the evidence 
of revelation, and by the situation of the ancient 
world. Erora the ^ea of China to ^he German 
ocean, tribes, tod rude to have tamed the wild 
animals for their own use, were in possession of do- 
mestic cattle J and beyond the bounds of civiliza- 
tion the pastoral state alike prevailed in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Europe. The only exceptions strengthen 
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the general rule : some hunters, scattered over ran- 
ges of mountains ; some fishers, amid wide inter- 
secting lakes, or some tribes deprived of their cattle 
by the severity of the climate towards the Icy Sea. 
In this respect, the new world is contrasted with 
the old, and in this very contrast affords an addi^ 
tional proof that the pastoral state has preceded the 
savage, since its savage inhabitants, with the strong 
marks of their Scythian descent, will be generally 
allowed to have sprung from a race in possession 
of numerous herds, and the only assignable cause 
of the difference between the hunters of America 
and their pastoral ancestors of Upper Asia, is the 
intervening sea, with the want of barks of sufficient 
burden to transport their cattle. 

The appearances of society, over both the old 
and the new continent, exactly tally with the ef- 
fects which must have resulted from the dispersion 
of mankind, as described by Moses j a dispersion 
which took place ^fter a common sojourn, for a 
length of years, in a country favourable for the 
increase of their flocks ; and after having had 
' long access to the arts and knowledge of a still 
earlier race, by the long lives of the patriarchs, who 
formed a connecting link between the antedilu- 
vian and postdiluvian world. The light, which 
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spread over the earth, may be traced to the plains 
of Babylon as its centre, and the barbarism and 
the depression of the different tribes of men is 
shaded more deeply, according to their distance 
from the parent seats of mankind, and the difficul- 
ties of their journey. 

It is from this one fount of emanation that the 
first vestiges of thought and improvement are de- 
rived, which are common to all nations and lan- 
guages J and which have been assigned, even by 
infidel philosophers^ to one primitive race, the 
stock whence the many families of the earth have 
sprung ; who have left behind them resemblances 
and affinities in the remotest languages and recol-* 
lections, however disguised by fable and mythology, 
which refer to a period when all th§ earth had one 
common history and interest. 

Thus the time which elapsed between the de- 
luge and the dispersion of mankind, must be look- 
ed upon as the first period of civilization. No 
doubt, owing to the early invention of arts among 
the descendants of Cain, and the long life of the 
antediluvians, so favourable to the cultivation of 
science, great advances would be made, and com- 
manding heights of knowledge would be reached, 
by men, who could not complain, like Theophrast- 
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us, that natuire had denied them that length of 
days for cultivating their reason, which she be- 
stowed upon many irrational animals ; but it is 
not by the mass of knowledge ' that existed l>efore 
theiieluge, but by the remnants that were pre- 
served in the ark, that aftertimes have been af- 
fected atid benefited. To form > some conception 
of the change which ancient science would un- 
dergo in the hainds of the postdiluviahs, we may 
imagine what would be the fate of a varied and 
copious-language, which, after abounding in works 
of every character, came to exist only in the speech 
of few individuals ; how the additions by which 
it had been enriched would fall into disuse, and 
the language itself would rbturh to its fii:3t rudi- 
ments and primitive simplicity, while the deriva* 
tives would occasionally remain, and' the roots 
from which they had sprung be forgottki. The 
same would it fare with science, reduced to the 
same circumstances, the higher and ' more specula- 
tive parts would be forgotten, the application might 
be retained without the principle^ and the elements 
might rest behind as witnesses of the perfection to 
which knowledge had been brought, and of the 
advanced state of the sciences from which they 
had been separated. 
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Possessed of the relics of ancient language aftd 
of ancient knowledge, a new population rapidly 
multiplied in the land where nature had planted 
tibe olive and Noah the vine, sAd, wandered^ : idth 
their increasing flocks, tpneafji that serene > sky 
where the staismmve first classed into constella- 
tions, without fixed habitation in the country 6f 
their transient pilgrimage, previous to their spread- 
ing anew the tide of life over the dispeopled earth, 
and rearing in the wilderness once more the dwell- 
ings of men. . 

It is this period of universal intercommunity 
which has given an indissoluble bond of connection 
to l^e &r scattered family of man, and irresistibly 
carries back whatever holds of high antiquity to 
the common origin of the species. Among the 
i^motest races, dissevered by vast ages, and un- 
navigated oceans, fragments of language, tradi- 
tion, and opinion are found, which piece in toge- 
ther, and when united with every remnant, from 
every distant region, almost recompose that body 
of transmitted recollections, which, surviving an 
earlier civilization, and an almost universal catas- 
troi^e, was separated and dispersed over the 
earth, by the separation and dispersion of man- 
kind. 
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V. A i^oond penod of advancement in civiliza- 
tion was that of the early monarchies. Egypt, 
Chaldea, India, and China, bave each pretensions 
to^anperior antiquity, aiid a claim to invention; 
and the claim of each m^ be allowed. Their com- 
mon nature and .common origii^ suflSciently ac- 
count for coincidences which have too hastily been 
judged certain marks of imitation. Yet if the ques- 
tion were still urged, what country had the best 
claim to the highest antiquity, that honour. might 
be allowed to Egypt. It is certain mankind never 
adopt improvements, much less invent them, with- 
out the pressure of an immediate want, and a ready 
facility of removing it. Where the chace is abun- 
dant, and the supply of game sure, no tribe of 
hunters will ever be at the labour, or use the 
foresight of rearing animals tame, and providing 
a domestic stock. Where the pastoral country is 
sufficient for the unlimited increase of their cattle, 
no tribe, of herdsmen will ever make agriculture 
an object of first-rate importance. And thus, at 
every step of their progress, men are goaded 
forward by their wants, and incited and allu- 
red by the prospect of supply^ It will be rea- 
dily admitted, that Egypt is the country where 
these wants would be soonest felt in succes- 
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sion, and most easily remofed. Even had the 
first inhabitants been^ savages, the vale of the Nile 
is so narrow, that the beasts of chace would be 
quickly thinned/ and anim^ for domestic fut" 
poses caught and tame<i| The habitable country • 
being extremely limited in extent, agriculture 
would soonest be thought of, and most easily prac- 
tised, since the Nile itself does the work of the 
plough and the harrow, manures the ground, 
covers the seed, and leaves but the work of har- 
vest for the husbandman, and is the true Ceres 
and Triptdemus of antiquity, the first indicator 
of culture, the inventor of tillage, and the be- 
stowef of corn. It is there also that men, from 
the nature erf* the couptry, must first have lived in 
towns, crowded upon the few elevated spots which 
• were superior to the inundation of the Nile, and 
which, rising like so many cities from the waves> 
reminded the early Grecian traveller of his na- 
tive islands amid the Egean sea. Hence also the 
Nile, by leaving a water communication alone be- 
twieeii the different towns, made the Egyptians 
the earliest sailors ; and the barks, which opened 
to them the only path to the neighbouring cities, 
found, by following the course of the river, an 
easy entrance into the Mediterranean sea; and 
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though) after their early discoveries and colonies, 
this art amongst them altogether declined, and 
passed to another nation ; yet the Phoenicians, as 
they had the first hiif t of an alphabet in the Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics, so they, saw the earliest navy, 
in theTyesselSy which with a fiill sail, and a north 
wind, were ascending the stream, and in return, 
gently floating down the current of the Nile. 

The priority of Egyptian civilization to that of 
the Indians, might be evinced either from ancient 
history, or from ancient monuments'*; from the di- 
rection of the earliest commerce, or the planting of 
the earliest colonies. (E.) 

The prior antiquity of India rests upon the sus- 
picions and partial authority of its own writings, 
themselves of suspected antiquity. The antiquity 
of Egypt is vouched for by the oldest authenticat- 
ed writers extant, the Hebrews and the Greeks. 
Again, there are no monuments in Egypt which 
need the explanation of having been reared by 
Indian architects ; though there are remains in 
India which appear to indicate an African origin* 
It may be added that the monuments of Egypt 
alone are covered with hieroglyphics, which carry 
them back to an age, and a literature anterior to 
the invention of alphabetic characters. Ancient 
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commerce was founded upon the riches of lndia# 
and the wants of the West. Egjrp^ ^^^d out na 
inducement to the Hindoos to emigrate ; its nar* 
row valley was soon filled with population^ and was 
surrounded by forbidding deserts ; but the wide^ 
and to the ancients, interminable regions of India, 
with the romantic fables of wealth and wonder at- 
tached to them, might easily have induced Egyp^ 
tian emigrants to leave the scorched and barren 
shores of the *Red Sea, and embark in some of 
those fleets whith were ever steering towards the 
treasures of the East. With respect to colonies^ 
those which proceeded &(na India, and have been 
scattered over the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
cannot compare either in antiquity or celebrity 
with those of the Egyptians who commenced the 
civilization of Greece previous to the period of 
written history. All this might be proved at 
length, but this proof is not necessary ; we should 
consider as equally in error those who would bor- 
row the civilization of the Egyptians from the 
Indians, or those who, on the other hand, would 
make the Egyptians the instructors of the Indians 
in the arts and sciences. It was not imitation, 
but a native impulse, and the concurrence of the 
same favourable circumstances, which, across the 
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most fertile zone of the earth, and from the shcn-es 
of the Xellow Sea to the Mediterranean, spread a 
wide and prosperous civilization. Along the banks^ 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, the Indus and 
the Ganges, and the great Chinese rivers, the na- 
tions entered upon a new career, and undertakings 
were formed, and works executed, of a vastness 
which throws a shade upon the wonders of fol- 
lowing ages. It was there that the productions 
most necessary to existence, which have from 
thence been carried into distant countries, and cul- 
tivated with so much labour, gyew spontaneously, 
where bread corn sprang up like the grass of the 
jSeld, and the earth, in emulation of the golden age, 
and with the fertihty of the fabled islands of the 
west, poured forth unbidden food, and renewed a 
perpetual banquet. It was there that the pastoral 
tribes changed without eflTort their manner of life, 
and with nature for their example and instructress, 
.cultivated the fruits of the earth, which already 
grew so freely around them, into a greater abun- 
dance, and reared as if by enchantment cities 
which, like Babylon, rebuilt by the Assyrian for 
his tributary allies the Chaldeans, received whole 
nations within their ample walls, and contained and 
subsisted within their ramparted gardens, the pa- 
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pulation which had been previously spread over 
the waste of the desert. 

The poUcy and civilization of tliese nations was 
gigantic, and disproportioned, their aim was vast- 
ness, and their means violence ; the colossal piles 
of their towers and walls were reared by slaves; 
and these slaves were the vanquished nations, torn 
up by the roots, and transplanted entire into coun- 
tries scarcely known to them by report. Com- 
pared to their works, the buildings of the Romans^ 
who possessed a wider empire and enlarged science^ 
appear like the edifices of individuals, eclipsed by 
the efforts of kings. Our wonder increases the 
more we consider the only remaining witnesses of 
their power and skill, the ;iiasses of mighty ruins^ 
or those fabrics which, still enduring, promise to 
coexist with the earth itself ; regarding these, we 
must confess them to have been the master build- 
ers of the world, and that their structures are as 
astonishing as if the dreams of oriental romancf^ 
had been realized, and the genii of the elements 
had been tasked to super-human exertion by the 
seal of Solomon, or the talisman of the pre-Ada- 
mite kings. 

The resources for such undertakings existed in 
the wealth possessed by the first conquerors. 
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Riches in modem times are diffused through so- 
ciety, and, being nowhere gathered into such a 
heap as to inspire their possessor with the hope of 
any unusual accomplishment, are spent in elaborate 
trifles, and perishing gratifications, luxury, draining 
away into numberless channels, the treasures which' 
were in those days exhausted upon some abiding 
monument, which, previous to the invention of let- 
ters, and in the absence of other records, was in- 
tended to keep the name of the erector, and to per- 
petuate his memory. The ancient method of war, 
V it swept along with it the wealth and the popu- 
lation of every conquered country, furnished hands 
for these works in the enslaved inhabitants, and 
funds in their plundered property. In Egypt, on 
the other hand, which long enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace, a standing host of labourers was not more 
wasteful to the state than a standing army ; the 
magnitude and magnificence of what was public, 
was grounded upon the meanness of what was pri- 
vate, and the pyramids fitted, according to the in- 
tention of their authors, to resist the waste of time, 
and to await the expected revolution of nature, 
and the new and recommencing series of existence, 
were built by dwellers in houses of clay, which 
were crushed before the moth. 



The acquisition of their knowledge, like the fa- 
bric of their dominion, was forced into a prema- 
ture vigour, and an ill-proportioned greatness ; and 
became fixed in the inveteracy of established cus- 
toms and hereditary professions. While on the way 
to knowledge they turned aside to its imaginary 
semblance; with them science throughout was in- 
fected with superstition, and the corruption of know* 
ledge more valued than knowledge itself; arith- 
metic was cultivated less for the utility of %ur66 
than for the sake of the magical powers attributed 
to numbers ; and the changes in the heavenly boi^ 
dies were observed as being casual or predictive of 
the changes in earthly things. 

Very different was the fate of this early civiliza- 
tion to the east and the west of the Indus. It is 
preserved entire in India and China, which remain 
such as they were, at the same point of civilization 
to which they were carried by an impulse given 
them three thousand years ago, with science stitt 
elementary, and still enslaved to superstition, wor* 
shipping the same idols with the same rites, vena- 
rating the same works, and thinking in the same 
prescribed form of thought. But westward of the 
Indus that ancient mode of manners gave way to a 
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new advancement in knowledge, and was scatter- 
ed before the arms of Alexander and the arts of 
Greece. The observations, made by the Chaldees, 
of the heavens, like their observatory, the tower 
of Belus, sunk into dust and forgetfulness, and the 
secrets of Egyptian invention perished with the 
priesthood, to whom they were confined. But the 
^elements which were restricted to a prescriptive 
form, or a superstitious use, by the shackles of 
caste and of priesthood, were wrought by the ge- 
Xiius of a free country, into every variety of fashion, 
^nd those seeds of improvement which had been 
checked in their growth in the east, became fruit- 
ful and luxuriant in another climate. 
. ' VX. A third period of civilization is the Grecian, 
and the most difficult problem in history is to ac- 
count for its originality and its brilliancy ; how it 
came to differ so widely from that of Egypt and 
Phoenicia from which it sprang; and why the causes 
that conferred upon it an unrivalled excellency, 
never conspired to exalt any other country to an 
equal eminence. (F.) 

It is in the history of nations as in the history of 
individuals ; their commencement and their weak- 
ness are passed over in silence ; and it is that very 
weakness which gives power to circumstances to 
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form their character, and to impress upon them 
that bias which becomes their destiny. We know 
not the birth or growth of the Grecian states ; 
we know nothing of them till they were matured 
into fulness of strength , till their language was the 
most harmonious, and their poetry the most power- 
ful that ever existed. All that relates to Greece 
lies hid in darkness till Homer efililges, like the new 
created light upon the world — a sun without a 
dawn. p 

If, however, in the midst of this obscurity we 
were called to account for the height of Greciant 
genius, we would seek its cause, not in one or two 
circumstances, but in the multiplicity of favourable 
coincidences, each wafting it, as by wave after 
wave, along the brightness of its way; and we 
would seek it, not only in the multiplicity, but in 
the harmony of those many combining influences, 
where nothing was jarring, but all united into one 
impulse, and towards one end. 

The first element of national character is the na- 
ture of the country, which acts previously to all 
other influences, and is moulding the mind before 
the legislator can form his institutions. This hm 
been termed the influence of climate, but incor- 
rectly, since the configuration of the land must be 
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taken into account, as well as the temperature 
of the air. Doubtless, the country of Greece had 
an eminent influence upon the genius of Greece. 
All the advantages which are possessed by Europe 
in the variety and subdivision of its parts, which 
prevent it from being swallowed up in one im* 
mense Empire, and constitute its different peoples 
distinct nations, with a common national character, 
in opposition to the empires of Asia, made up of 
mere masses of men Jwho have little in common 
except the coercion of the same despot ; ail these 
advantages were united in Greece, which possessed 
the concentrated essence of the peculiarities of 
Europe : more intensely European than Europe 
itself, and the Archipelago more Mediterranean 
than the sea of which it is a branch. That mild 
and beautiful sea which allured the first mariners 
to spread their sails over its calm and lake«like 
waters, by the facilities which it afforded tx> com- 
merce and intercourse, diffused along its shores 
the knowledge, with the wealth, of the older mo- 
narchies ; and as the great rivers had been the 
seat of eastern civilization, so the coasts of the 
Mediterranean gave birth to the new and higher 
progress of the west. But Greece, which is all 
coast, so indented is it with the sea, and so imme* 
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diately do its narrow valleys open out upon the 
waves, received upon all its borders the fulness of 
that tide of improvement which was rising from 
Tyre to Taxshish, and fi'om Phoenicia to the Atlan- 
tic. Its soil, varied of hill and dale, was among 
the finest of the world, constituting a country rich 
without profusion, rich in opposition to the pover^ 
ty of the northern nations which reduced them 
for ages to a conflict for existence with overgrown 
forests and a tempestuous sky, yet without that 
spontaneous profusion which, supplying the first 
necessities of many tropical jqations, has prevented 
them from feeling those wants which are the result 
and the impulse of an advancing state of society. 
And its climate was the most genial of the tempe- 
rate zone, fervid from its southern site, yet re- 
freshed by alternate breezes from the mountains 
and the sea, with a sky filled with light, yet varie- 
gated with the sudden clouds of mountainous and 
insular regions. 

The first moral influence which arose from this 
happy aspect of the material world was, the pas* 
sion among the Greeks for form and beauty. If 
humanity had its zones assigned to it as well sls^ 
the world which it inhabits, then the latitude of 
Greece might be esteemed the clime and peculiar 
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residence of the beautifuL In the north, the moral 
sublime predominates, or the struggle of man with 
nature ; in the south, the sublime of the infinite, 
where languid with the ardour, and lost in the im- 
mensity of nature, he gives up the contest, and 
seeks for absorption in the victor. But in the mild 
and middle regions, between these extremes, the 
mind, at peace and in harmony, reposes itself up- 
on nature, and is difiiised in love and admiration 
over the fair face of creation. The climate of 
Greece seemed fitted for the well-being of hu- 
manity, where the co^nmon air was attempered to 
delight, and the soul imbibed the same sunny hues 
as the landscape; where life, careless and unla- 
borious, bore the image of a happier time, and 
man, with the blood of the heroic race still warm 
in his veins, lived to high passions and infinite as- 
pirations, above the every-day wants that beset and 
vilify mortality* 

*' They were halcyon days of the world, the days of Greece and her 
heroes. 

^' There has heen no sunshine so hright since, nor that balminess shed 
through the air ; 

« Men have lost the secret of life— of living in union with na- 
ture. 

" And hence the nectar of life much seldomer moistens their lip. 
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^< Obj when shall; we iee again Greece and her deified heroenf ! 

'' When that tide of life that flowed so noble and free ; 

" The half- wakened sleepers of marble, the statues of gods, and the 

godlike, 
*^ Alone reflect the past, and retain the cdestial likeness. 
The calm and immortal beauty, the deep and unending repfl«e.'* 
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The languages of the north, it has been observ- 
ed, are those of want, the languages of the south 
those of pleasure ; the civilization of each took 
the same bent — ^that of the northern nations was, 
to ward off inconveniences, that of the southern 
nations tended directly to enjoyment; the first 
sought a shelter in secure recesses from the incle- 
mency of the sky, the other admitted the sun and 
air into their temples and dwellings, and their 
whole life was transacted amid the freshness of na- 
ture and in the eye of Heaven. The plastic and 
presiding spirit of symmetry shed its influence over 
the services of religiorfand the minutest details of 
ordinary occupation — over the proportions of their 
temples, and the shapes of their commonest uten- 
sils J and the pitcher which was to bring water from 
the spring was worthy, in its form, of a fountain 
consecrated to the Naiads. 

This passion for the beautiful gave to the 
Greeks a more brilliant mythology, made them re-» 
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ject the monster gods of Egypt, and incline to 
anthropomorphism. Thus men, beholding their 
own likeness in the objects they worshipped, de- 
rived new dignity from their deified images, and 
human nature itself received an apotheosis when 
raised to tread the summits and to breathe the 
air of Olympus : and in return, the Gods, from 
their resemblance to man, seemed to their vota- 
ries to 'possess more of the milk of human kind- 
ness and sympathy than the brutish shapes of the 
east 

A new influence arose in their passion for mu- 
sic, taking the word in their own enlarged sense, 
as embracing the range of the fine arts, and 
whatever entered into the service of the muses. 
In this sense it is no fable to say, that the Grecian 
tribes were humanized by music, and that the 
walls of their cities were reared by the songs of 
their Poets. So essentially 'Vas it interwoven with 
their social life and civil institutions, that they 
made the study of it synonymous and coincident 
with civilization ; and it is equally true, that those 
among their tribes who were ignorant of music, 
and averse to it, remained barbarians, and had 
small share in the manners and attainments of their 
countrymen. 
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Their music was only the just and outward ex- 
pression of that internal harmony which dwells 
in minds peopled with all the images of beauty ; its 
very simplicity was in its favour ; it did not con- 
sist of difficulties, purposely raised that they may 
be ingeniously solved, but was in its proper place 
—married to immortal verse j and while the Poetry 
kept it firom running away into an unmeaning in- 
tricacy of sounds, it was to the poetry a perpetual 
breath of inspiration ; and, over and above, it 
moulded the primitive and flexible language of 
Greece into its owil nature, till it became plastic 
and ethereal like itself so as, at every pulse, to 
swell and undulate into the waves of song. 

From the passion for poetry and music proceed- 
ed the power of the poets in moulding the national 
character, and also their numbers, each prince and 
chief having a bard, and holding him in honour. 
During the heroic timea^ the influence of the bards 
was spread over the whole of life ; their songs ac- 
companied the service of the god^ and the cere- 
mony of the feast ; formed the education of the 
young, and animated the older to battle. The on- 
ly parallel to this is found among the Celts, and 
the deeply poetical sensibility it has given to that 
tac6, is still manifest and extant in their character^ 
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in their music, and in the fragments of their 
poetry. The poetry of other nations is more con- 
fined to their own language, and finds it hard to 
clear the bounds of their country; but Celtic 
poetry, as well as the Grecian, speaks a language 
universal as music, is a denizen of every region, 
and intelligible to every heart The Greeks, how- 
ever, had advantages over the Celts j their bards 
were less fettered than the Druids — not constituting 
an order, thfey were free from control, and yet 
were as sacred, being esteemed the priests of the 
muses. 

In the early times of Greece, before writings 
were common, their religion and their literature 
were embodied in music, and their history was en- 
trusted to the harp, and passed from age to age 
upon the wings of song. Even the rudest of their 
warriors filled up with the verses of ancient feuds 
the pauses of battle, and pnly resigned the lance 
for the lyre. 

An influence, highly favourable to the Grecian 
states, consisted in their internationality. Greece, 
indented and mountainous, was severed into many 
states, but all peopled by one primitive race, 
speaking the same primitive, language. In its 
many states advancing togetjierin the career of 
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civilization, it resembled modern Europe ; but 
the intercommunion between them was far more 
intimate and effectual, from their lying within a 
smaller compass, and from their speaking the same 
language ; yet not merely, one language, but ra- 
ther many dialects, which had each its peculiar 
excellence, and left untouched the originality of 
the rest. A faint example of the advantage of this 
may be found in the Scotch verses of Bums, which 
had all the freshness of youth when the contempo- 
rary English writing^ bore strong marks of the de- 
cay of age. This variety of dialects not only 
gave a freshness and originality to the poetry of 
the different states of Greece, but allowed the 
riches of all to be transfused into each, without the 
strangeness of thoughts,, which, when translated, 
are seldom more than half naturalized, and exempt 
from the loss which a difference of idiom inevitably 
occasions. From these multiplied sources of 
abundance arose the copiousness of Grecian ge- 
nius, and literature ; and hence proceeded many 
of the advantages which Homer possessed over 
other poets. The seeds of poetry are the events 
of dark ages, increased by tradition, and expand- 
ing with the growing imagination of men, who are 
passing from obscurity into light. These tradi* 

D 
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tions, after receiving the colour of the popular 
fancy, in their second stage, are moulded by the 
imagination of the earliest and often forgotten 
bards j and after this comes the season favourable 
for the appearance of a great genius, who has 
every thing prepared for his advent in the work- 
ings of the popular mind, and in the eflforts of his 
ruder predecessors ; and who, by giving to the 
materials already existing their third and finished 
form, appropriates them for ever, and perpetuates 
their glory and his own. Such was Homer, who, 
like his own Ulysses surveying jnany men and 
many cities, was enabled to collect the popular 
poetry of his country, — ^poetry more varied from 
the moral situation of Greece than ever existed 
before or aft:er, and filled the inexhausted stream of 
his inspiration from a hundred springs. It is not 
wonderful that works which were enriched from 
such various sources, should in their turn be a fresh 
source of endless variety, and that the diversified 
formd of poetry should be traced to Homer, as all 
the prismatic colours are refracted from the light 
of the sun. 

The narrow bounds of each state made the pres- 
sure of over-population quickly felt, and Grecian co- 
lonies were early spread over the shores of the Me- 
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diterranean. These opened out a prospect of dis* 
tant lands to the bards and minds of Greece, and 
gave them a varied scene, presenting nature under 
new aspects, and life with other manners. The 
wandering and adventurous spirit which was fos- 
tered by the precarious intercourse between the 
colonies and the mother country, lent its own ro- 
mantic character to every region that was visited, 
and each colony contributed its additional and pe« 
culiar store to the national marvels. Egypt and 
its wonders had from the first excited astonishment ; 
and its achievements, which were really marvellous, 
became still more so when beheld enlarged through 
the dimness of distance and time. The world owes 
no small share of its fables to the earliest sailors, 
to whom every port presented a paradise, and every 
storm preternatural horrors. The mendacity and tli^ 
superstition of the Phoencians furnished to Hhe 
Greeks the first outlines of Elysium and Hades, in 
those meadows enamelled with flowers which re-^ 
ceived them weary 'from the waves, and in those 
volcanic mountains, smoking with infemaV ^d as 
they believed^ penal fires. The difficult naviga- 
tion of the Euxine Sea, the dangerous sands of 
Lybia, the fertile or fire^wom t^^acts of southern 
Italy, and the flowery pastures of Sicily, were all 
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fairy land to the Greeks, and rich in the materi- 
als of poetry. These wonders were still more 
thickly sown towards the pillars of Hercules j and 
as the period of Grecian fables separated the time 
of genuine history from the unknown ages of 
which all traces were lost, so there was an ever- 
widening horizon, peopled with unreal and sha- 
dowy shapes, which separated the discoveries of 
the Tyrian mariners from that ocean of darkness 
into which no sail had ever entered, and which was 
supposed to be beyond the bounds of nature and 
her laws. 

The Grecian states were full of life, because 
full of liberty ; their freedom proceeded from 
their diminutive size ; their intersection made them 
small, and their smallness free. For a town is 
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always democratical, and the Grecian states con- 
sisted of a town and the neighbouring vale. The 
kings fell like ripe fruit without a struggle, and 
even in the kingly period, the states were ruled 
by eloquence, persuasion, and Free consent. Their 
size and freedom made every thing tell — every 
man was at his full speed — ^to him patriotism and 
glory, the great movers to great actions, were not 
abstractions but sensible realities — ^his country was 
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the scene before his eyes — glory was the daily 
voice of his countrymen. 

The time of the world they lived in was in fa- 
vour of the Greeks — it was the morning — the 
youth of existence — hope had received no blight 
— ^it was the " sweet hour of prime." AH things 
minii^tered to fancy, not poetry alone, but religion 
and philosophy alike partook of its airy essence, 
and were indeed its creatures ; and in return fur- 
nished its food, and fed its fires — the mind ran in 
one current, all was " compact of imagination." 

Grecian literature had the advantage of a doul^le 
originality in language and in materials. The 
Greek, as a mother language, had vast advantages 
over mixed dialects and lingua-Francas, which, 
combined of ill-assorted elements, rest upon feet 
of iron mixed with clay ; and, like unorganized 
substances, can only be enlarged by the acces- 
sion of foreign materials ; while original lan- 
guages, having the principle of life in them, in- 
crease by the extension of their own vital energy, 
and as the skin fits itself to everj^ growth of the 
body, so their flexibility adapts itself to every ex- 
pansion and tone of the national mind. Mixed 
dialects, on the contrary, retain, throughout, the 
propensities of their Mulish nature,— are stubborn 
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ajod unproductive ; formed for the purposes of bar- 
ter, they savour of their origin, and have a direct 
tendency to business. 

Grecian genius received hints, rather than ma* 
terials from Egypt and Phoenicia ; and these were 
soon so filtered as ta be free from any foreign 
taint. Their literature, like their language, was 
primitive and homogeneous, and like the giant 
trees of the forest which have never been trans* 
planted, and whose tap root has not been destroy^ 
ed, it grew great in it3 native seat, and imbibed the 
fuU nourishment of the soil. 

VII. On the contrary, when learning was trans* 
ferred from Greece to Rome, it never took deep 
root, and made few spontaneous shoots, but still 
retained the delicacy of an exotic, and only grew 
with continued culture and carefulness ;— pthe lite* 
rature of Rome was not national, and consequents 
ly not popular — ^it was at best a free imitation, often 
a mere translation, of thoughts which had received 
their birth in another country, from other events, 
and under other laws. After the Grecians had 
ceased to be inventors, the human mind for a long 
series of ages seemed to have lost the power of 
originality :-^Three great races of meti placed 
all their learning in studying the Grecian models. 
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with no other variety than what proceeded from 
their greater or lesser inabUity to enter fully into 
the thought^ToTcopy the style of their masters. 
While the Romans, the Saracens, and the Goths, 
were attempting to tread in the footsteps of Gre- 
cian genius, and the nations of the east had al- 
ready reached the greatest height which the genius 
of their civilization permitted them to a§cend, it 
may safely be asserted that the whole human race 
did not make one step in advance for more than a 
thousand years, and thereby gave a full confutap 
tion to the opinion of a necessary and continual 
progress in human society. 

The Romans, deriving their stock from a com- 
mon origin with the Grecians*--speaking a cognate 
language — Shaving a climate not greatly inferior, 
and laws rather improved — ^possessing the same in- 
tellectual horizon-— credulous of the same fables — 
and worshipping the same deities, had scarcely the 
trouble of translating from the Greek language 
into their own, so naturally did the thoughts pass 
from one into the other ; but still there is the dif- 
ference between originality and imitation, and the 
loss which accompanies all transference of thought 
in its expansiveness as well as in its freshness. 
The Greeks, with only nature to borrow from. 
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were inexhaustible in their copiousness; — ^the Ro- 
mans, with nature, and Grecian literature to boot, 
to pillage from, shrink into much narrower limits, 
and the spoil of many volumes scarce suffices to 
compose one. The airy and speculative disquisi- 
tions of Greece disappear in the plainer and prac- 
tical philosophy which was naturalized at Rome, 
and the more ethereal inquiries concerning the es- 
sences and first causes of things which had been 
the exercise of Athenian subtilty, yielded the first 
place, among the Romans, to the maxims which 
directed states, or regulated the conduct of private 
life. 

The Romans were borrowers in all things— they 
studied but one art, the art of conquering the 
world ; and even the weapons by which they ex- 
tended their conquests, were borrowed from the 
vanquished. The Roman state was like the Ro- 
man soldier — to him the day of battle was the 
time of relaxation, and war a season of pastime, 
compared with the severer toils of peace. The 
state when at war had only to contend with fo- 
reigners, and men whom it was habituated to over- 
come; but when it ceased to be invaded from with- 
out it was attacked firom within, and when con- 
quest had been achieved, a new struggle commen- 
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ced, not with strangers, but with Romans. The 
only change of which their condition admitted was, 
that peace brought with it intenninable struggles, 
and war certain and speedy victory. Men in this 
hostile temper of mind, and in this fervid state of 
action, had no leisure to cultivate any arts but 
those of victory, and even in these arts, so imme- 
diate was the pressure of their exigencies, that 
they were at once the vanquishers and adopters of 
the superior skill of their enemies. 

Like the rudest nations, they had a national 
poetry, and of a peculiar and impressive cast, but 
of which few fragments remain. Yet if we may 
judge from some verses of Ennius, it was. massive, 
like the buildings of the ancient Etruscans, and 
of a rigid and iron mould, like the Roman, chara.c- 
ter itself, — ^but this was of too scanty and slow a 
growth to satisfy those patricians, who, with a sud- 
den influx of wealth, had acquired a taste for the 
knowledge of Greece. An imitation of Grecian 
literature soon supplanted the more racy but tar. 
dier produce of the Roman soil. The patronage 
of a few distinguished members of the aristocracy, 
who like Scipio and Lselius were studious of foreign 
refinement, and the servile and foreign origin of 
the earUest authors they patronised, as Terence 
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and Plautus, sufficiently indicate that the manu- 
facture of Grecian into Latin literature was nei- 
ther the work of genius of home growth, nor 
undertaken by the incitement of national encour* 
agement. Not even when the Grecian writings 
were naturalized at Rome, and a taste was diffus- 
ed for them throughout the people, did it occur 
to the Roman writers that nature lay as open to 
them as to their predecessors, and that originality 
had any other meaning than to signify what had 
never before been translated. Their poets talk of 
approaching new fountains, by paths untrodden 
by any previous footsteps ; but they were new, 
only as being untasted, and unvisited by the Ro- 
mans, who, far from seeking for fresh springs, up^ 
on untrodden summits, were contented to slake 
their thirst at the plentiful streams brought home 
to them by Grecian aqueducts. The writings of 
the Greeks were exalted to be a perpetual standard 
— every departure from them was involuntary, and 
the effect of weakness — they seemed like the ideas 
and archet3rpes of Plato, which contained each in 
its kind, the fulness and perfection of exiBtence, 
and every variety from which had its source in de- 
fect, and in its being less stamped with the origi- 
nal mould of excellence. 
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Yet the literature of the Latins had its peculiar 
merits; their writers, in their imitation, had the 
benefit of choice and selection; the various beauties 
of the Grecian writers were equally transferable, 
and like the bee, to which Horace compares him- 
self, they could gather honey from a hundred 
flowers. It is this selection and corrective taste 
which gives their charm to the Roman writers, in 
whom, if there is less to enkindle genius, there is 
at the same time leas to offend fastidiousness ; and 
as in poetry they forsook the hardier attractions of 
originality, for beauties which admitted of a near 
view, and a nicer examination ; so in the armoury 
of the Grecian philosophy, they deserted those 
weapons which were chiefly for ostentation, and 
fitted themselves with armour that was serviceable 
in the actual warfare of life. 

VIIJ. The Saracens and the Goths, who seized 
upon the fragments of Roman and Grecian great* 
ness, partook of a very unequal share of the plun- 
der,, and with very unequal fortunes. The Sara- 
cens became, quickly imbued with Grecian civili.- 
^atiou, and as quickly lost it ; while the Gothic 
race, wh<H for a long time, seemed as barbarous 
after they entered the empire as before, recovered 
the lost seeds of civilization, and cherished them 
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into an abundant harvest. The causes, however, 
of this difference raav be traced ; the civilization 
of the eastern half of the Empire was immediately- 
Grecian ; it was peopled with Greeks who had 
brought their Literature along with them, which 
existed there as genuine as at home, though more 
diffused ; but the civilization of the west had 
been obtained more slowly, imperfectly, and at se- 
cond-hand from Rome, which herself had derived 
from Greece, through the medium of another 
language. Hence the soil of the east was much 
more impregnated with science than the west ; 
and when the rapid and fierce invasion of the Sa- 
racens had passed over it, there still remained 
much of the former treasures of knowledge that 
had not been swept away; but in the west, one 
invasion only opened the way to another, and the 
relics that survived the first storm were scattered 
more widely by a second, and utterly dissipated 
by a third. 

The civilization of the Saracens has been equal- 
ly remarkable for its brilliancy and its briefness — 
both proceeding, in a great measure, from the 
brilliancy and the briefness of their conquests. A 
battle made them masters of kingdoms, and they 
occupied palaces and thrones from which their 
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predecessors had scarcely departed. When the 
first heat of victory and fanaticism was over, the 
CaUphs sought for the wise men as for the hid- 
den treasures of the countries they had despoiled 
and mastered ; and the wisdom of the Greeks, the 
secrets of the Magi, and the inventions of the 
nations beyond the Indus, were accumulated along 
with the peculiar riches of the east and the west, 
around the throne of the Caliph. 

The Saracens had stretched over the nations, 
like a thunder-cloud, and like an electrical Arch 
they had lightened at once at both extremities ; 
thus forming a conductor between the east and 
the west, they brought into contact and combina- 
tion the discoveries of races who lived on oppo- 
site sides of the earth. The formation of gun- 
powder, paper, printing, and other arts, which 
had long remained inert in the east, became ani- 
mated with European intelligence ; and Society 
has changed its face less from any new invention, 
than from two elements entering into a new com- 
bination, — ^the empirical discoveries of the east, 
and the ingenuity of Europe, fertile in improve- 
ment and application. But, as we have said, the 
brevity of their career was equal to its brilliancy. 

The Saracens were but scholars, and never held 

2 
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the key in their own hand^ of the information 
they had obtained^ that is, the Greek Language j 
the learning of the Greeks, was crushed beneath 
the yoke of their pupils. When the Greeks ceas- 
ed to communicate, the Saracens ceased to ad- 
vance ; the arabic translations of Greek authors be- 
came to them the boundary of the mind — truths 
which it was impossible to transcend, limits impass- 
able to the most exalted intelligence. Even this 
portion of Arabian science has existed chiefly with- 
out the confines of Arabia ^ and when its foreign 
empire fell to the ground, these translated records 
perished with it, or existed only in those fragments 
which had been a second time transited into the 
barbarous Latin of the scholastics. (G.) 

IX. The eminence which the Gothic nations 
have subsequently attained may be traced to their 
weakness — ^to the very causes that might be sup- 
posed to produce an opposite result — to the few- 
ness of their numbers, which incorporated them 
with the vanquished nations, and to the disorga^ 
nization, the result of the feudal system, which, 
breaking every bond of union, threw each one 
back upon his own resources, and developed an 
energy of individual character unexampled before 
or since. 
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The civilization of the Greeks took its form 
from cities, — ^that of the Gtothic race; from the 
solitary life of strong holds surrounded by forests. 
Amidst the darkness of the darkest ages, when the 
whole frame of Society had fallen to pieces, there 
arose, though unseen, the commencement of a new 
mind, and a new moral world, as different from the 
preceding, as if a second deluge had swept over 
the earth, and prepared the - way for the renewal 
of the species. The new European nations gave 
at first no great promise of originalily ; they were 
imitators, and imitators of the worst models, — the 
bsu'barous writers who lived during the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. From these 
they gradually re-ascended, as they emerged from 
barbarism, till, after a century or two, they acquir- 
ed a taste for, and a familiarity with, the writers of 
the Augustan age. 

The first fruitful source of thought they disco- 
vered, arose from combining the poetry of ancient 
Rome with that of the Proven9al bards. Many 
have been surprised at the almost miracle of Dante 
creating at once a new language, and a new cast 
of poetry ; but the riches of one dialect can ea- 
sily be transfused into another. The treasures of 
the Latin language were opened to enrich the 
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Italian, as those of the Greek had formerly been 
to the Latins ; while a new point of view, and a 
new shade of colouring for all objects having been 
obtained in the peculiar turn of mind that had 
arisen in the dark ages, the images of the Roman 
poets had again the appearance of novelty, whea 
seen through the stained medium which partially 
admitted the light of other days. The new posi- 
tion of the moderns gave a newness to their views, 
and though not on the same eminence with the 
ancients, they also began to ascend a height, 
whence they could behold the same objects that 
had before occupied the attention of their prede- 
cessors, placed indeed at a greater distance, and 
more indistinctly manifested. They had, however, 
some advantages, in being freed from many of the 
bright illusions which had led astray the Grecians, 
and in having no magical language to throw a veil 
over the wanderings of their imaginations, or to 
disguise the tenuity of their thoughts. Less occu- 
pied with vivid fancies, they studied more closely 
the real world ; and that world, while they studied 
it, expanded itself to their view, and opened those 
recesses which had been concealed from the be- 
ginning of time. 
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' X.: Th6 BMralifir^ Which was formed duting the 
fburteeoth ceDtuiy^ was made up of two constita- 
ent parts, derived from the peculiariiy of Gothic 
genius on the one hand, and ^m the revival of 
dassical learning on the other; and all would 
have been well, had each been kept to its due pro* 
portions ; .but, as it is much more easy to borrow 
than to invent, the ori^uahty of genius was nearly 
stifled by the fadlity <^ procuring 8U{^lie8 from 
the ancient writers ; and the learned men of £u« 
rope in the fifteenth century were likely tol^ecome 
mere imitators — the most <succes8fiil, but the most 
servile of the models of Greece and Rome» To^ 
wards the middle of the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, a new influence rose, which^ united with 
other changes that immediately followed itj lum 
given the modem nations a fi:esh impulse, ha« 
disclosed to them more than a new worid, and is 
cariying them to a distance &r beyond the bounds 
of' ancient authority, where the voices firom an- 
tiquity come ieebly upon the ear, and the gr^it^ 
ness of Greece and Rome is lessened to the viefw. 
This great and newly-risen power, which as yet 
has not put forth half its strengdi^ is the art of 
printing. It has reformed religion^ and new-ma- 
deHed philosophy— has infused a new spirit into 
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]v90^ and (fyenrulies Gchremmmte with a pafa- 
mottnt authori^-^makes the oommunication g{> 
mitxd tasy and instantaneous beyond example—, 
itonfem a perpetuity Unknown before upon institu* 
fitesv and disco veriecf^ and gives those wings to 
science which it haft taken fnmi thne^ 

Froib the end of the fifteendi century we may 
d^te the fourtibt period of Advancement in Socio- 
tyi which is yet far from being exhausted, and it 
majr be hoped^ will proceed with an accelerating 
vdocit^y^ since the causes which gave it birth still 
exist, arid sodn WiU be brought to act oo human 
affairs with itn increase of energy. 

The first of these ca^es in time, and in import* 
ance, in the tiilie of its discovery^ and in the im- 
poftance of its^ tiltiinate effects, was, as we have 
said, the art of printing ) but the cause most im«> 
mediately operative was the discovery of America, 
which^ in the influence it is destined to exert on the 
human fac% ib second, and only second, to the art 
of printing. The very knowledge of the existence c^ 
America loosened the fetters of the authority, and 
diminished the importance of the ancients : it even 
seemed to dwarf their greatness, by showing to what 
a comer they were confined, and how ignorant 
(jbey were of the. world, which they inhabited, Th^ 



inind faecaine aninuited with hopes that all had not 
been exhausted hj antiquity, and that, as natuire 
bad resisrved a new world to reward the attempts 
of the moderns, so, in like manner, new revda* 
tioos of the moral world might await the intellect 
tual discoreier, who should be daring enough tO 
force his way to them. 

While the earth was enlarged by the additioa 
ef a new <x>ntinent, the universe was amplified, 
and its bounds were made to recede by the inven* 
tion o£ the telescqpe ; and the philosophy o£ the 
ancients, with their theories about their narrow sys- 
tem of existence, seemed at once puerile^ and im* 
mature when conapared with that path into immen- 
inty which Galileo had opened, and that host of 
starry worlds which were described by the CdUii» 
biu of the heavensi 

Printing, and the use of fire arm^ the discovery 
of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
which accompanied that of America^ and the sub- 
sequent circumnavigation of the globe, the inven* 
tion of the telescope^ united with that of the mi- 
croscope^ — all thebe acquisitions and discoveries, 
crowded together into the space of a few fleeting 
generation^ hurried mankind^ before tt^y were 
aware of it, into a new caieer, by an impetus 
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which we still feel, and which is still carrying 
the world forward without our being able to in- 
dicate the point in futurity where its motion will 
cease. A variety of hindrances have retarded 
these causes from producing that full and trans* 
fi>rfning change which they are destined in the 
end to effect. It is at particular periods that their 
influence has been most felt, and that a force has 
been exerted which allows us to calculate how 
great the measure of their concentrated power will 
be> when, liaving wasted the obstacles which . op« 
pose its progress, as the shore is gradually worn 
away byvthe tid^, it can burst through all re* 
Btraints, and pour itself abroad without a struggle 
or a limit. * t^he reformation was a period of that 
icind, though, the mind was scarcely then conscious 
of its newly discovered resources ; yet the change 
which took place in Society, without any force 
<but that of opinion, showed that new energies 
had sprung up, and that the moral world was 
about to be subjected to new laws. Never had 
the human faculties been so deeply and univer- 
sally stirred as by the disputes between Luther and 
the church of Rome. Unlike other questions, 
confined to a single country, and to a few specula- 
tive, men, it shook Europe from one extremity 
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to the other, and every individual was interested 
in an issue which concerned his own conduct 
and happiness. Wide was the passage from the stu- 
por and servile acquiescence of the dark ages ^ to 
the unlimited freedom of inquiry, and the fear- 
less assertion of the right of private judgment, by 
which were subjected to understandings of every 
degree of strength and weakness, disputations 
more important and sublime than had of old ex- 
ercised the philosophers of Athens, and baffled the 
penetration of the acutest* geniuses of antiquity. 
After this the sleep of the human mind was tho- 
roughly broken. Long established authority held 
a very precarious sway if it had neither force nor 
reason to uphold it ; and, if the kings pf Europe 
had not lent their swords in defence of error, the 
doctrines of the reformers would have made their 
way, and would have gained the ascendency, in 
countries the most deeply degraded by the yoke 
of the church of Rome. Partial, however, as the 
reformation was, both in its spirit and in its ex- 
tent, it has sufficiently evidenced tlie strength of 
opinion, when, combined with intimate persuasiouj 
urged by the voice of conscience, and diffijsed by 
the new facilities which the press afiS)rded j aQ4 
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error and traditional authority have avowed them^ 
selves unequal to the contest, by taking refuge uii- 
der the protection of brutal force. 

That spirit which had produced the reformation, 
and revival of rel^on, was thenceforward easily, 
JEUid naturally extended to other inquiries, and 
speedily produced a reform in philosophy. The 
struggle in throwing off the iron bands of supersti- 
tion gave new vigour to the human faculties, and 
ininds of the old giant breed again appeared among 
men. The confidence of such minds was equal to 
dieir strength ; every thing that passed through 
their hands assumed a new form ; and out of the 
ruins of ancient magnificence, they shaped to them- 
sdves a new model of creation, more enduring as 
more deeply grounded in nature. 

The greatest of these great minds at length 
obtained the clue of nature's labyrinth, and was 
enabled to dig deep enough to lay a solid founda- 
tion for science. The ancient philosophers, be- 
fore they could erect a system of their own, had 
to demolish the theories of their predecessors, 
as the kings of the east, when they build their 
shifting capitals, often construct them out of the 
materials of some former metropolis. But the 
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cHgcoTOiies of the inductive phUosqpheis unite to* 
gether mth Ae continuity which bdongs to peal 
existence } and sapport itnd nouriiBh each other as 
parts of one harmomous whde. BemgMotQdiit 
nature, inductive philosophy has the prindirie of 
grow& in k, iaad has no odier faaiiier to itsi in^ 
crease than the hxxnUA of creati<m and of the fiU 
culties of the mind. Its ingtruments and its mai^ 
terials are always ready and at band, in phenomena 
and in observation | and it rests upon tFH> uqfitfl*^ 
i^ supportereiy truth and time, l^e efibrto of 
fi^rmer searchers .after trudi were blows at ran^ 
dom, and tni& and err^Kf were alike dre resuh 
of their inqukies ; but the metibod of Baoon not 
caAy leads to conchisiMi where tnib aldne is the 
produce, and where error is excluded, but oon« 
tains witliiii it a setfp^rpetuating power, by whidi 
altenti(m and combination suf^ly die want of a 
eoncunrenoe of £ivourable drcumstances, and the 
transient divinations of genius. Yet one defect 
it has ; and that partly foreseen and guarded 
against by Bac^i ; not founded on any impailfec- 
tiop of method, but em the sluggishness natural 
to man. Whatever facilitates, weakens; and 
^ mind derives its strength irom^ labour, aiad 
its levity from varielly. The mukiplimty and 
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minutenesir of opei^tions fMresturibed : b^r litidmrtiott^ 
idccasioned: . the division of inteUtetual labour^ 
«rbich in<^reased the acquisition^^ but diminished 
the powers akid th^ enthusiasm <^ q^ankind. i fiofi-' 
eluded from the universality of a^tui^: the phir 
lofiophera of niodsem ; days ha^^ been,copfioJ9d.tiy. 
this huddblejiri though ceilain path ' .to narrowei? 
and atiU. JiaiTower portions of that ample ^14 
iRbich^^he dad{)g speculations of the ancient phi-^ 
losophers pei^mit^d.them to ilraverse. , ., 
. > In fffopot^Qti a9< the method of philosophy h^ 

h^n imprpveid/ the powers of philwp^ers baye 
decreased; ^ Jmaginaticm has given placei . tq -ipai* 
Bute, and 'mtw^ Qhservation^ , jLntellect, dis^ 
cursive as; the: universe, l^as be&n superseded by 
that d^ree of mind, which is adequate. tp,^p)|i8s.a 
few. fact9 ;, I and the intense .:^ention ^if^hidi ;Wjets 
exacted by the jtiyrteries of transoeijKiental phiLo- 
sophy» is eiichanged for that . isdight view» in 
which the eye of the body is more ^^scerci^ed than 
that of the mind. The discoveries, however,: of 
one inductive philosopher coipqide with tiiose of 
another ;. while the theories of the ancient spe- 
()ulaitors were mut;ually destructive* ; And in this 
way even the small contributions of Jittle minds be- 
come important from acpipml^tioin ; while great 
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events still produce great geriiusea ;> sad' upbbme 
byi 4&e revohitipns ; of J^rope, a niiiid>er of men 
JW!re'Atwa}r9:feacbed abeightfarf above their, cob- 

, ,^he^ rdli^oi^ i jefotwatkni, and the i ^alttemptk 
At:ci)^:i)ef9/cmjitioiVr--tbe oonunonwealtb aiidtlid 
jQQiVQlutioii of flngland-rttbe Fronde^f and. the. latter 
piTi^pwaipboas for. revoUiticdi . in . Fraii€er^'ifbiir& eadi 

of them given birth to minds of a sl4roog^;teX'^ 
tur^: and largei; grasp ;tban could ;be ^p«cted. in 
^i^f^so^s of political icalm* . Sba^pea^^. lalodg 
)9rith: ^^qn^, Milton, and NewtQn, iitia^; T^p^ie^; 

}velyt,;no4 :onIy\the gri^test; b^ij^ which ;.tbc 
intel t^)E isii ipApabl^. of aso^dingif ibut indimi^ tboae 
periods, jpf <^:vil and r^ligij^Hi^^^cojoflict^ whebr. tbe 
Q4eirgy of f^ nation is caUj^d^/c^bf ^ndHhe-j^^fi^ 
yfhk^hrWBB at first j^xj^roi^ed in poU^c^jl c^Ovii^-r 
^OB&b passes at length :ft:o«< Mtidn to iSQmemi 
fh^m^ iHt'i^.Ai : siicb etK>pb9i.j9i)id rfroia vsuofai 
in^n . 9iu^f^y ^idindltn^ ouch : :pthei '» . geqiu^J 
tpblat the ]tno^t. s^n^^mlvanoement^ b^v^ rbe^ti 
deriyed,,tP wbftmk. feft:progi?ess pf mf^^etyi'x^tandi 
ed at other times almos^t to.ar foIL $top«:«wf^it8r 
tapid acdeleratioi^. These are thg^nlasterfpirits 

we; i^eed at the pre^^t mmn^qt^ rtQ J^4 ^^' 
aid/to sd^oe and Btewtwfe: cM «Bftcfe isrhf^t; 
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t8 stdrile^ aadreinvigorate what is e^ete; to eti^ 
graft. the Mattered bnoches upon one liviqg 
«took$ to make the iwna vital lap. cifcukte 
through them all ; and to clothe their naked .ottt^ 
with liie blosaoQM of a new ipring; and» 
the ftUed soul of the world* to waitt anA 
actuate wety member of the inert and diqointed 
mass witb the presence of a proUfic and iafermit^ 
intelligence* 

XL It dniit^aj^iears^ to sum up what has beeti 
already noticed^ within what narrow, qmces and 
brief limits ike progresses of sodetjr are confined; 
Some remembeances c^ antediluvian knowledge; 
s<Mne partial elements of sciences that had pe* 
lished; obscure reccriUectiixis of the history of 
a fytm&^ world* gradually assuming a mytholo^ 
^ieal casty siad jthe truncated bae^s of a common 
language whidi was b^inning to skoot out again 
into vaiieus dialects^ about to beoome the motfaef 
languages of the many-tongued earA, formed 
the hereditary stock of those iidio had escaped 
the deluge, and had their first seats between the^ 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 

A seomd advancement, and a second state of 
sodety, arose from die empires, founded on the 
bante of tiie NHe, the Euphrates, dnd the rivers 



of the farthest east—where the elemeHts of loi* 
ddemas were agmn wrought up into sysiesM of 
knowiedge^ but of knowledge whidi even in its 
infincgr was corrafrted hy superstition ; still, how- 
ever> presentpng an immense mass of opinions^ 
ottxed with perverted analo^es, and expressed in 
9yaabeAB of in languages intelligible only to one 
iBiintediclass. This civilisation, doused over the 
finest portion of the earth, and spreading from tii^ 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean, still exists, 
wiih sciences real m pretended in India and Ohina; 
down to the present day : yet it is difficult to esti- 
mate the progress made where advancement is so 
mingled mtii wanderings, and truth with error ; 
and where eivilization continues to entail so much 
misesy iqpon mankind. 

The third and most rapid and illustriouir civilii- 
mtion is that of Greece, confined to a nanrow'tfuice 
wliiib progressiva,^ though, after it had ceased M 
«ise^ extended in breadth over a wide and populous 
^regk>n»— the mostimarvellous in its secret and «ud- 
den origin, and reaching the height of -humanity 
in. its various attainments ; and, as if exhaustfng the 
mind by superhuman efforts, succeeded by a long 
period of unproductiveness and imitation. 
, /After ithe Roman, Arabic, and^Gothie imitators 
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of the Greeks^ we arrive, at the fourth period of 
advanoement, the successful aod fruitful period 
which has ekq>sed from, the teidval of letters to 
the (iresent: time ; which unites in some measure^ 
the triumphant results of Grecian genius to the 
more extensive: civilization of the early ndonar* 
chies ;: yet^ even during this course of; more steady 
and imiform .'lunelioiiatLdn, we perceive iiarrower 
Unfits. and lotiger intervals thim might at first have 
be^ antidpfkted ; and though all Europe has been 
advancing, it is advancing by the labours of a few* 
Eurst Italy, then France and England^ anjd latterly 
<jrertnany#. have borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and even in these countries the light of 
knowledge has only shone upon a few eminences^ 
while the primitive darkness, scarcely disturbed^ 
has :■ rested on the body of the pedple. When we 
regard more narrowly, we see that this advance-- 
ment is chiefly owing. to some powerful pdiilical 
«tn)ggle which calls out fi^om obscurity men ;i?ho 
would otherwise have slumbered away4heir lives^ 
or to some eminent genius who enkindlea around 
hL|n Or cluster of similar minds, .where each . Bei- 
fleets and multiplies the brightness of which all 
are partakers. 
XIL The interior movements of society; have 
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been m little attended td, that the vocabularjr is 
sMtieWbat dCfthty for discriminating the shades of 
ittf (Changes; sfetvage, barbarian, . agricultutal, and 
crvilized^ are the only, four terpis we have to de- 
QOminate the range and variety of social existence, 
^e ftppfieafion of them is determined by the mode 
of procuring subsistence ; and the e,tymolc%y of all 
of th^fn is obvious, except that of barbarian^ which 
hai beeQ gi^eady mistaken. Like several other 
terms whose roots are unknown, it was probably 
derived by the Greeks from the Phcenicums and 
Egyptians ; and the originals of the name are per* 
hflips'tobe found in the Berber race; those shep- 
herds wlto- over-ran Egypt^ and whose name and 
odcupatioR^ beeilrae alike an abomination to . the 
Egyptians. The same term is found in the Sanscrit^ 
^md ^appeiars' there as a stranger and an exotic ; a 
"ciitMn^t^nce which tends to throw some light upon 
the early communications of India. The savage 
Condition hi^l its prototypes in the eariy and syl- 
Tan inhabitants of Arcadia, who fed upon acorns, 
or' followed the chace ; the barbarian — ^in those 
iiibyan shepheids, celebrated in Greece for the 
unrivalled fecundity of their fiocks ; the agri- 
cultural — ^in the favoured race taught by Ceres 
4(^ soliatby the plough the euth for food; 
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iOkd the civiUzed«-ia those whom the Greciaa le^ 
gislators gathered into cities^ and infi^naed bjF maa- 
nets and by laws. Even these denomimtfao^ artf 
of lax application ; the savage^ though denoting 
the simplest state, is obliged to stand for a vaiw^ 
of oonditions; the sditary animal who^ ii| tbK 
Indian islands, is hunted like the beasts of ehasi^ 
and takes refuge in the branches of trees; tha 
miserable wretches that scarcely exist uponi th0 
Andaman iidands, and the brutal families of New 
l^th Wales, are included under the same dcia^? 
nation with the bravest and most eloquent tribes of 
the North American Indians, While tfafua bare^ 
ly fiimbhed with terms for the first steps of hu«> 
tnan progress, we are left altogether without the 
alssistance of names to mark the ascending scale of 
civilized life. In de&ult of thes^ we may make 
use of the periods o£ advancraaent already poiated 
out to distinguish the modes and degrees of eivili^ 
^ticm. The civilization of the early monarchies 
had one character throughout— -the Hindoo idoli^ 
ter is still ready to bend his knee at the ruined 
shrines of ancient Egypt ;' and in the series of phi- 
losophic history, the chasm occasioned by the 
loss of. the Egyptian and Chaldean writings, is 
supplied by the works of the Chinese and Indian^ 
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claflttiiQ . the Satatf^C^ and the Gothic^ miurk 
out crtfaer fenm of dvilization 9 and thdt history 
ipdicfctds the elements cf which they werb compos- 
ed; /Awhile modem dvilizatidii embraces the new 
a^es of years tiiat have begtm their ooiute since 
Ifae. idvedtloa of t>iiiiting^ and the discovefy ci 
Ameiiea» not altogether freed &om the colouring 
of the times which preceded tbem^ and not yet 
disclosed in tiie ftilness of tlfeir influence* 

XIIL Not only are the tems for the different 
pc^mts of social improvement defective but the 
play of the intricate fnUne work of society has 
lieen indistinctly comprehended* Nor is it wtm^ 
perfidy considering the maze and multiplicity df its 
m^vemedtsii that <^ini<ms respecting them should 
be as various as the aspects in which they are be- 
hdd } it. remains, therefore, to indicate fr<Hn what 
liartidi pjcnnts of view the conflicting opinioni^ 
concerning the retrograde, stationary, andprogres- 
sive condition, of society, have be^ derived j and 
to give each its due place in the complex mecha- 
nism of human affidrs. 

Borne forward by the progress of Europe^ and 
feeling the rapidity of the movement^ we are apt 
to transfer oui; own advancements to mankind 
mgentfalj find :to imaging that th^re is a necessary 
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and ccNitihued amelioration in human affiiirs. Biit 
it\ withdrawing onr attention ftam the present 
scene, and the times we live in, we'extehded our 
view to the seats of andeiit empire, or the re^ 
cords irf* aneieht wisdom, and t-eckoned upr th^ 
monuments of greatness that has perished, and 
of genius that no more walks the earth, we 
might come to a contrary condusion, and : susf>ect 
that what we most admire were but the relics of k 
moib widely extended state <^ prosperity } that 
sdence^ is diminished in her sway; and that the 
earth. is despoiled of half its glories. So many 
cfti6s exist but in ruins, so many regions look 
back to a far distant age, as the era of their 
greatness, that we may traverse four-fifths of thd 
globe^ and find that the nations are feedings noi 
upioffi ' hopes, but upon remembrances ; and that 
to themt it is the past, and not the future, that is 
•encircled with brightness. In this oveir estimate 
of fc^-gone time, ther'e Is an ^bviouis, but cease-, 
less illusion,; which is ever playing with a dazzling 
light upon antiquity. The brief present is com- 
pared to the long past; and all the advantages 
and acquisitions of aH ages are weighed* against 
the circumstances and survivals of the times we 
live in. And the teihperin whieh wc! t^proaeh 
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the question is partial ; for when we look to the 
present we are chiefly occupied about inconveni- 
encies we wish to remove ; and when we regard 
the past, about advantages which we regret, and 
would wish to retain. There is, indeed, a slight 
retrograde movement in society, confined within 
a narrow space, and but the reflux of the ad- 
vancing wave. It consists in this, that the vigour 
and heat of originality is wasted by transmission^, 
and that the repetition of copies circulates a 
feebler impression of the master-thoughts of those 
geniuses who have laid the foundations of know* 
ledge. It is thus- that the Indians and Chinese 
have somewhat receded, for upwards of a thousand 
years, from the vividness of those writings which 
have moulded their minds, and preoccupied, their 
admiration. But in countries where the faculties 
are not enthralled, and where new teachers are 
ever communicating new discoveries, this retro- 
grade movement forms but an eddy in the on- 
ward stream of human improvement. Another re- 
trograde movement is occasioned by the severity 
of nature, and the inhospitaUty of climate, where^ 
oppressed by an < unfavourable situation, as in the 
instance of the tribes driven upoa the shores of 
the Icy^Sea, m^kind sink below their former le- 

F 
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vel, by being obliged to exchange a more abiui'^ 
dant mode of subsistence for one less productive ; 
but this retrogression is of rare occurrence, and 
hardly enters into a general reckoning of the for- 
tunes and changes of the species. The receding 
movement formerly noticed in India and China is 
of small moment, and fully compensated by the 
under current of descending knowledge, which is 
gradually pervading all ranks, and floating down 
to them the acquisitions of superior minds, and 
which more than makes iip, if we compute the 
mass of information existing at any one time, for 
the deficiencies of those who have ceased to en- 
large the attainments of science, and who hold 
what has already been acquired with a relaxed 
grasp. 

The view that next presents itself is that which 
represents society as stationary j merely regaining 
in one direction what it loses in another j and, if 
any single principle, necessarily and continually 
operative, were to be admitted, this is the one ap- 
plicable to the greatest number of instances. Na- 
tiire having formed large tracts of country, in 
some places fit only for hunting, and in others 
tot pasturage, has condemned succeeding genera- 
tions to follow the same hereditary occupations, 
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by the barrier of insurmountable obstacles ; and 
where nature has been more liberal, custom has 
stepped in, and by the chains of caste, as strong 
as those of necessity, has rivetted individuals to 
the same profession with their ancestors, and to 
the same narrow circle of thought In other 
cases, where, with an open expanse before them, 
mankind might hope for an almost limitless 
course, so many adverse storms thwart their far- 
ther progress, that it is only by a perpetual strug- 
gle that they can prevent themselves being driven 
back to the point from whiqh they set out. Even 
a certain number of truths, when in possession of 
the mind, often make good their settlement against 
any new occupants ; and satisfied with what they 
have already attained, the supposed wealth of 
many constitutes their real poverty. And men, 
in all circumstances, so strongly gravitate to the 
earth, and ascent is to them so adverse, that 
those who advance forward are rare and bril- 
liant exceptions to the mighty sediment that they 
leave behind them. 

This stationary tendency, and this inertness 
in society, if numerically considered, is the most 
prevalent; yet the tendency to advancement is 
the most diffusive ; since that which is gained by 
one is communicable to all. 
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While thus society has. been stationary in the 
mass, and retrograde in some instances ; an ad- 
vancement, though neither universal nor continual, 
has been carrying one portion of mankind after 
another along that course of improvement to 
which all men seem destined by their faculties, 
and by their hopes, and which so few are allowed 
to enter and to persevere in. This high trust of 
amassing intellectual wealth for the species, has 
been permitted but to a few nations, and to no 
nation for more than a few ages. When the 
light of knowledge is^ dawning upon new coun- 
tries, it is setting upon its ancient seats. 

. ** Iljic sero rubens accendit lumina Vesper." 

The first and second periods of advancement 
which joined into each other, were the longest in 
time, as well as the most extensive in the variety 
of regions they spread over. Egypt and Chaldea 
had been accumulating knowledge for above fif- 
teen hundred years, and the same movements in 
advance were prolonged and repeated in India and 
China, which, as they appear to have been later, 
so they continued to advance longer, and were 
progressive till the Christian era. But as rivers 
in their course are often choked up by natural 
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barriers, and become lakes before they dan con- 
tinue, their progress, so this wide-spread civiUza- 
tion, was diffused and stagnant over the east, till it 
found a new issue in Greece. Along the whole 
course of the mind, it is remarkable that there are 
moral barriers which rise at intervals, and in suc- 
cession, impeding its movement, and almost threat- 
ening to arrest it for ever.^ The first of these 
boundaries is that which was encountered, by the 
early monarchies, and which stopped them ^ 
after they had reached nearly the same point* It 
consisted in the misapplication of science ; and, as 
trees in some soils grow but to a certain, length, 
and. are afterwards covered over with a decaying 
fungus, so knowledge in these countries shot up 
to a certaia fixed point, and was soon encrusted 
ai^d consumed by those false sciences and super- 
stitious studies which fastened, around its^ trunk,, 
and sucked out its nourishing sap. The second 
obstacle which limited the progress of the Greeks, 
consisted in their ignorance of the power of the in- 
strument to be employed. for the attainment of 
truth — that is, their ignorance of the faculties of 
their own mind, and of the mode of applying them 
to the study of nature in a way which would lead 
them to true science* 
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The Romans, the Saracens, and the Goths, were 
prevented from advancing by a very obvious cause ; 
for as water can rise no higher than its level, so 
imitation can never surpass its model, and in most 
instances must fall considerably below it. What- 
ever hindrances exist at the present day are not 
among the number of those greater obstacles, and 
are all in the way of being overcome by the natural 
course of events, but might be still more speedily 
removed by the assistance of art Futurity alone 
can decide whether other impediments remain be- 
hind, that will terminate the movement which is 
now carrying on society, or whether science will 
advance till it reach its last and ultimate obstacle 
in its limits of the human mind. 

XIV* In all the movements of society there is 
an ever-resumed and renovated progress, but not 
a necessary and uninterrupted progress. There is 
a real advancement, but arising out of the issues 
of events, and not out of the necessity and nature 
of things. As individuals perish to give room to 
those to whom they have given life, so one nation 
kindles a light for another from its own dying 
lamp, and is itself soon left in darkness \ and from 
viewing what is past, we might as well ascribe a 
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natural immortality to man, as an inherent perpe- 
tuity to his attainments in knowledge. 

The progress of science has depended -on a very 
slender thread of transmission hitherto, and hasr^ 
been determined by a few incidental circumstan- 
ces, incidental, if compared with the sum #f human 
afbirs, and remarkable chiefly from their conse- 
quences. Make one or two slight modifications in 
geography, or reverse one or two events in his- 
tory, and the hopes of the world would have re- 
ceived a blight, without the prospect of a second 
springs Expunge Greece, and the map of the 
world would remain nearly the same; but how 
different would be the condition of the moral 
world ! for the model of epic poetry we should 
only have had the Ramayouna ofValmeeki, and 
for the exemplar of moral philosophy the sayingsr 
of Confucius. In history, alter the event of the 
battles of Salamis and of Tours, and we should 
hold as the highest examples of human greatness 
the lives of the Chosroes and the Caliphs. 

The Deity has made human life brittle, that 
His continual providence might be manifest in the 
preservation of it j and He seems to have withheld' 
from man the impetus that would have carried 
him forward at all times, and in all places, to the ' 
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perfection of his intellect, that His providence in 
human affairs might be visible, in supplying from 
minute, and apparently fortuitous events, those 
assistances to humanity which the world at large 
did not furnish. If we look upon the changes of 
society as^ progress to one great end, the history 
of the larger part of mankind becomes a mere epi- 
sode, and the interest of the drama of human 
life is confined to a narrow space and scanty po- 
pulation, who carry along with them the destiny 
of the species, while the mass of nations remain 
uninterested and unconcerned in those acquisitions 
for humanity, of which in the end they will only 
be the passive recipients. Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
and again Italy, France, England, and Germany, 
form the narrow theatre on which the fates of man 
have been transacted, as far as respects his civil 
existence and scientific attainments. 

By their means under divine guidance, a suc- 
cession of knowledge has been preserved, and the 
stream of science, though, like what was fabled of 
Alpheus, it has sunk under ground, has burst 
again to light, and flowed in an ever-widening 
channel. 

There is this peculiarity in the process, remark- 
' able but not singular j for a similar course is ob- 
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served elsewhere under the divine government, 
both in the natural and the moral world ; that 
benefits, which are intended ultimately to be as 
diffusive as mankind, are shut up within some nar- 
row confines, or reserved for the keeping of a pri- 
vileged race, who maintain the sacred deposit until 
the appointed season. 

It has long been objected to Christianity, and 
especially to the Mosaic dispensation, that it was 
confined to a barren country and an insignificant 
tribe ; and the argument has been applied to it, 
which was urged by Cato, against the Inspira- 
tion of the Oracle of Ammon, that it was absurd 
to suppose that the Deity retired from the immen- 
sity of nature, and withdrew into a desert^ that he 
might utter his voice to a few, and bury truth in 
the sands. 

« XJt caneret Faucis menltque hoc pulvere Verum.*' 

But the same objection might be applied to the 
ordering of the physical and the moral world j 
since one plan, emanating from the same intelli- 
gence, is observable throughout all. Religion and 
science, like two streams destined to unite in the 
same channel, have flowed on side by side, and 
have passed through the same countries, involved 
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in the same maze of events, and sufienng or tri- 
umphant under the same variety of political chan* 
ges. The affairs of the Israelites were closely con- 
nected with those of the Egjrptians and Chaldeans, 
and afterwards were ultimately bound to those of 
Greece and Rome. The world of the Jewish 
writers was the world of the Roman Empu^e ; and 
the history of Christianity has been carried on by 
those Gothic tribes who have continued the im- 
provement of science, and with whose ever-bright- 
ening fortunes both knowledge and religion are 
decreed to extend their sway, and to perpetuate 
their advancement. But, not to insist on a minor 
argument for the' truth of revelation, which is 
already almost overburdened with the copiousness 
and infinite variety of its proofs, and where the 
difficulty and the merit of its advocates has long 
consisted in selection, it is pleasing and important 
to remark the kindred origin and history, and at 
length the indissoluble union of science and reli- 
gion ; and to anticipate the combined result of 
their efforts in the service of man, and the blessings 
they are likely to draw down upon his head. 

XV. As the mind must be first acted upon by 
external objects, before it is conscious of its own 
existence, or can voluntarily exert its powers, so 
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the joint result of many minds which may be call* 
ed the mind of society, must first be acted upoil 
by events, and must be roused to action by exter- 
nal incitement, before it amasses vigour to react 
upon itself, and to control and direct its own 
movements. Hence the first changes which the 
mind of society receives, proceed fi*om the changes 
which modify its external fonn, and are regulat- 
ed by these in their measure, and determined in 
their duration. One of the most influential cir- 
cumstances in society is the mode of obtaining 
subsistence, which in its early stages fixes its cha- 
racter and denomination, and even in its later pro- 
gress exerts a wide sway over all its bearings j thus 
the first and most accelerating impulses are those 
which mankind receive firom a change in their 
subsistence ; when betaking themselves to a more 
abundant method of supply, plenty is diffused 
among them. When leaving the chace for pas- 
turage, or rearing corn instead of depending solely 
upon cattle, the population, which before felt the 
pressure of want, possess food in abundance, and 
are borne forwards upon a sudden tide of prospe- 
rity ; the mind partaking of the general movement, 
and warmed by the impetus of advancing, is rous- 
ed from its torpor, and enlarges also its acquisitions. 
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But it is after governments are moulded into a 
fixed shape^ and exert a defined action^ and after 
the series of events have commenced which con- 
stitute the history of the nation, that what is truly 
the national mind is formed, and that the genius 
of the nation arises to proportional heights at suc- 
cessive intervals, as if responding to the nation- 
al achievements. The names of Homer and of 
Troy are for ever conjoined, not merely because 
Homer celebrated its destruction, but because the 
same impulse which poured all Greece upon the 
shores of Asia, was perpetuated down to him, and 
did not terminate till it had enkindled his genius. 
The lustre of the Athenian theatre shone out af- 
ter their struggle with the Persians ; and the age 
of Pericles was the age when Athens single-handed 
withstood the banded power of Greece. The 
poem of Ennius followed the successes of the Ro- 
mans in their Carthaginian wars, as the songs of 
triumph attended the chariot of the Conqueror ; 
and the Augustan age of poetry closed the long 
contests which involved the extremities of the 
Roman world, as the noise of battle on the field 
of conflict was terminated and drowned by the 
Paeans of victory* 
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But as the mind comes at last to acquire a power 
of modifying the impressions which it receives 
from without, and of varying them at its will in 
combination and division ; so society attains gra- 
dually to a self-moving and self-regulating power, 
which relieves it from the pressure of immediate 
circumstances, and enlarges it into a greater free- 
dom from external events. The objects it pursues, 
and the impulses it receives, are of a more refined 
and lels material character ; and if we bring into 
comparison the heroic times of Greece and the 
European ages of chivalry, and set the Crusades 
against the Trojan wars, we shall see that man- 
kind had acquired the capacity of being incited 
by a far more subtle agency, and by objects 
which were without the sphere of the senses, and 
by passions which pressed on to eternity. The 
ancients were impelled by events, the moderns 
by thoughts ; the power of the first lay in enthu- 
siasm, of the latter in meditation ; and the ardour 
of the latter, though slower of kindling, ministers 
fuel to itself, and prolongs itself after the immedi- 
ate causes which gave it birth, have passed away. 
The struggle at the Reformation for religious 
liberty, compared with the struggles of the Greeks 
for freedom, proved that new and higher interests 
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had occupied the soul of man ; and the contest 
for civil liberty at the French Revolution, showed 
that freedom had passed from a passion into a 
conviction, and instead of a competition for ac- 
tual privileges, was changed into a war for abstract 
rights. 

The last political change was in all things 
contrasted with those that preceded it. In other 
revolutions the events were produced by blind 
causes, which gave such an impulse in their con- 
sequences to mind. Here mind prepared the 
events, which, though plastic to intelligence, were 
not productive of it, and the only revolution 
which mind alone operated, was the only one un- 
favourable to the development of mind. Other 
events had given an impulse by the remembrances 
of glorious actions : the French Revolution, 
while yet in preparation, afforded glorious hopes, 
but bequeathed only shameful recollections ; it 
proved the destruction of those who had set it in 
motion ; and, disastrous as it was, it has left nothing 
to animate men in the sharp and bitter transition 
from the old state of society to one which is en- 
tirely new. 

XVI. With the self-perpetuating power which 
is springing up in society, a facility is afforded for 
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presemng it from decay, for regulating its move* 
ments, and what is more, for turning aside the 
obstacles which impede its advancement Several 
of these are smaller hindrances, which are gradu- 
ally wasted away, and many of them are destruc- 
tive of each othen The scattered multitude of 
facts which are now without a cohesive principle, 
will unite like the atoms of Epicurus into an har- 
monious system, and, dry and lifeless details will 
have a glow of colouring and warmth spread over 
them. Ingenious difl&culties in science will give 
way to more popular solutions, and the divisions of 
knowledge, re-united to the heart of nature, will 
be restored to the domain of eloquence and poetry, 
and to the fervour of that ancient philosophy, 
which, if it was barren of information, was strong 
in passion, and discursive in intellect. The casual 
evils that result from beneficial inventions, will 
either perish of themselves, or be swept off by 
these inventions, when perfected. Printing has 
been accused of degrading literature, by making a 
library a vulgar acquisition, and an acquaintance 
with books a cheap and easy distinction : it has 
multiplied a number of indifferent works, and has, 
by their perpetual variety, created a keener appe- 
tite for novelty than excellence, and divides and 
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distracts the admiration among a number of imper- 
fect essays, which was better bestowed upon a few 
models, when books were rare, and copies of them 
were less numerous. This evil also is coiTecting 
itself, and even in publications of the most trifling 
kind, a visible improvement is perceived. The 
lowest class of writers, and of readers, become 
daily less superficial ; and a progress has begun at 
the lower extreme of society, which will gradually 
ascend through all its gradations, and buoy them 
up higher in the scale of intellect. As the most 
excellent methods are in danger of degenerating 
into abuse, the inductive philosophy was liable to 
be perverted, and what was experimental was in 
danger of becoming empuical ; he who had for his 
province to examine a few facts, out of the multi- 
tude of nature's appearances, incurred the risk of 
leaning too much on his own observations, and of 
not making sufficient allowance for the mighty 
space which lay uncontrolled beyond him ; or, if he 
confined his view merely to the narrow tract which 
was assigned to him, his mind dwindled down to 
the limited field of vision, and he was cut ofi* from 
that pervading union, which harmonizes the re- 
motest star, with the flower beneath our feet, and 
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^represents tfa^ univ^*se^. .1^^ the;M^ark' of i^ ^s^iQe 
jnfiiHte Intelligencj^ 

'. But the very multitude of facts that have been 
diift^overed^ without a binding link to connect thettt^ 
^nd which in the end will becpipe^ burden, ^veQi 
la the memory, will necessarily force the niind t^ 
tliscPver the laws which regulaite theoiy ^^nd wili 
lead to a higher exercise, of the faculties^ as tbejr 
4scend to the remoter secrets pf philosophy. . 
: : The effects, of printing have been limited by t*a 
great obstacles, force, and the deficiency of edu> 

* w •^ 

elation/ The reformatioi>, a^ we iiave said, wai 
lurested^ by the: kings of Christendom making up 
their old quarrel with the Pope, and throwing jthe 
whole weighl; of their power and vengeance int# 
the opposite scale ; but the influence pf printing is 
Undermining tyranny, as well as superstition* land 
tnow that the warfarie is begun, despotism must 
either repluhge men into the dark ages, and d^ 
«troy the press, - or be destroyed by it ; since . th^ 
•full influence of each is incompatible with the e»- 
astence of the other. But the greatest obstacle tp 
the power of. the press, has been. the. want of gedd^ 
4rai education ; without education, printing can ef- 
:£^i nothing, cthe former is. ta the, Jat^er what the 
«^tiuid^ deities i)f India were to: the gods^ to whom 
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and the medium by which their energy flowed in- 
to operation. As education is extended, the power 
of the press is enlarged, and an action iii exerted in 
Ihe moral world, mme subtle and n^id than that 
4[uid in the natural, which lightens at once over 
tihe face of the heavens, and shatters whatever 
l^rriers are opposed to it. 

XVIX* The influence of America has been limit* 
0d by the monthlies of the mother countries, and 
4ie ycke ihey have imposed upbn their colonies } 
but as llie last of these fetters is nearly broken^ 
iind the new world is left to take its qwu course, 
cpen to all the influences that have apsen upon 
tnankind, and fl'eefrom those clogs, the broken 
^IM^kles pf former times, which stiU impede the 
march of Europe, it wiU soon display the spirit of 
modern times rising widi fresh vigour from the 
bosom of new nations^ moulding to its own wiU^ 
and filling with its own genius the nascent com« 
monwealths of the new continent. Amedca is to 
modem Europe, what its western colonies were to 
Greece^ the land of aqiirations and di^ams, the 
country of daring enterprise, and the aaylum c^ 
misfwtune, which recdves alike the exile and the 
adventurer, the discontented and the a^irini^ 
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;akid:)Nrdiiii0e8 tb all a iieer fifciT abd a &e$htic ot- 

' r^Ehe Europeaa emigrant migl^t beUeve hinvielf 
at one l^aiisported to a newrwodd^ govierii^by 
•newilawv abd;fiti(& himself at oiice caised initio 
mcsit bf^lieingh^tjiie .pauper is maiutaiped by bvi 
OMln laboury the ihired labourer works, on bis owo 
fKscount, aml.thetenaat is^chaaged iatQ a propHf^ 
tcn^ while, ijie depressed vas»»lj(>f the/ aid HwHr 
fitent becomes coJegiabttory and co«rUler> M*^ go^ 
vaniment where att power lis from^ thQ]>^plef, and 
ia^iliie people, .ami fonvthe people^ T}^^ wotidl^ 
not witisessffil.anenugratibo like, that taking pUm^ 
to America ; ao cextensire in ita ranges w imoteiif 
surable in ite consequences, since tlft dispersioa af 
mabkind; or, perhaps, aincel^e barl^ui^is hipke 
into the enquire,; when the hunter or pastoral m^*'. 
fior exchanged the lake of eaglb^, or the dltrk- 
Qdoumains, for the vineyards and olive-yu'ds pf the 
Romans. As .attraction in the iQiEitorial world ^% 
ever withdrawing the particles of matter ffom what 
ib oldrand effete, and combinitlg them into new^dr 
and piore beautifnl fonts.; so a. moratl ^influence 
is withdi*awing their spbjcK^t^ frojn .thjd. ^d and 
wotwixat gofir^iuneittB. of £u.rq>^^d hurrying. 



-renovated youth of tlie new republics of the west; 
an influence which, like that of nature, is univer- 
«al; and without pause or relaxation ; and hordes 
^f emigrants are continually swarming off^-as 
<teasdess in their passage, and crowded^ and uu«- 
returning, as the travellers to eternity. Even 
those who are forced to remain behind, feel a 
melancholy restlessness, like' a bird whose wing 
is oippled, at the season of migration, and look 
forward to America, as to the land of the depart* 
ed, where every one has some near relative, or 
dear friend gone before' him. A voice like that 
heard before the final ruin of Jerusalem, seems to 
whisper to those who have ears to he^r, ^< Let m 
depart hence/* ^ 

Every change in America ^ha^ ^casibned a 
correspondent change in Europe j the discovery 
of it overturned the systems of the ancients^ and 
gave a new face to adventure and to knowledge ; 
the opening of its mines produced a revolution in 
property ; ^nd the independence of the United 
States overturned the monarchy of Prance, and 
set fire to ^ tmhi which has not yet fully explodt* 
ed. In every thing, its progress is interwoven 
with the fates of Europe* At every expansion of 
American influence* the older .countries are deSf*, 
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tined to undergo new changes, and to receive a 
second character from the Colonies which they have 
planted, whose g^e^hessu is dn sd. much larger a 

scale than that of the parent countries, and which 
will exhibit those improvements which exist in 
miniature in Europe, unfettered by ancient preju- 
dices, and dilated over another continent. 

XVIII. All these influences are in the course 
of receiving a full development, the boundary that 
confined them is mouldering and worn by their 
action, and time alone will ripen them into theiir 
fulness of strength, and 'bring them into contact 
with the remotest recesses of the world; but mind 
may anticipate the work of time, and hasten the 
disclosure of that new series of years, which even 
now are ready to expand their wings, nnstaitted 
with the soil of ancient barbarism, and reflecting 
the colours erf* heaven. ' * 
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PART SECOND. 



h AqcOttDiNO to Schelling there afe three erfts 
<tf ^sdstdnOe^ The finite which is past^ wu the 
reign of Chance and Chaos } the seciond^ whidi 
iM)w .eicists^ is that of Nature ; and the third is^ 
Ihat of ^ Infinite Miiidi which doed not yet exbt^ 
but will hereafter b^ developed^ and will . absorb 
aU finite being. Without entering a verdict 6i 
philosophic lunacy against the greatest of Uviiig 
fEien^ as some of his coutltrymen have called hiiBr 
4^t stopping to attend to those fields of science i<i 
nubibus, which have been cultivated by the stiboot 
i^JLmtm^ BO much diligence^ ferrckuri .tad self^ 
ai^lauset it n^ay merely ht remairked^ d»l% itfait 
feHglit fi»)ly of trapscend^Qtal imttiity taffbrdt nol 
bad iUustraticMi <^ that which takesr t^laioe ifi ho^ 
man (Qcifty^ We 4re daw Kiwg in the ** m^ cf 
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nature/' in which the various forms of intellect 
are developed and flourish ; but that general mind 
is only about to disclose itself, which will embrace, 
cherish, and reunite all into one limitless and all- 
pervading spirit of intelligence. 

The whole of^ the intellectual ^wprld is germi- 
nant, and a kindly'Breath might kwaken and un- 
fold it ; every part of science is susceptive of im- 
mediate additions ; and, in most cases, the im- 
provement is so obvious of execution, that each 
labourer might have his part assigned to him^ ^nd 
^tow^r of olfservation and intellectuat discovery 
Alight be raised without delay* 
.If the -mtuation- of science is favourable, the 
situation , of England is no less so. No cloud 
in summer was. ever, more fully surcharged witb 
electricity than England is with* moral energy^ 
Ifl^hieh needs but a conductor to issue out in any 
given direction* England has become* the capital 
of a-new^ moral world— ^the eminence on. whicb 
intellectual )ight strikes before it visits the na^ 
tions-~the fountain-head of* the rivers that - are^ 
going forth to water the eiE^rth ; it is at her optiptK 
to have well-wishers in every country, and to place 
herself at the head of the most numerous sect 
that ever existed^ and which is daily iticreasing-^ 
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the then .'who. are panting for civil and- fdligiou^ 
liberty* : 

Were Alfred restored to life, as it wa& once 
believed of the just» that they should again tread 
the earth in the latter days, and enjoy the fruit? 
of that which, in their first life, they had planted 
)Q equity and righteousness, that peerless !^ing, 
wJia, in jdrcumstances desperate, and amid the 
wtecfc of; affairs, restored England to iti* former 
sovereigoty, and in the pitchy midnight. c£ the 
dark ag^ struck /out so iviany lights that* acienc^ 
^^ti to respire, and the mind to awake front 
its lethargy, could, at this moment, with a touch 
^t t^e social machine in movement, and perfecting 
th<^ institutiotis of Jhis native country, and awaken* 
ihg itd genius to new. and untried flights, he would 
be regarded as the universal legislator, from whose 
hand the earth was to receive new laws, and 
to whom knowledge would stand revealed in her 
hidden . sources and ultimate powers; • Or even 
were a tnind of the first order to atise^ thougFt 
divested of political authority — sliould an tiiideiw 
^itanding capacious as /Aristotle's agaiit traverse 
over all that was already known, and coltectiiig 
iceaL obsc^rv^ations instead of imaginary pointers and 
litamp tlie whole with;, liie^^iii^fessitif 
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hid gentuii, and reduce it; not into an artificidt 

system, but into a correspondency and sympathy 

with every-day. reality^ how would 6ach page 

teem with vitality like nature herself ? Not ihd 

words alone, as was said of Ulysses^ Oratoryi 

Irould fall thick as the winter snows, but the 

thoughts also— ^pressed and <iondensed togethear^ 

and ^ch prq^ant with new discoveries, as with 

an ever^fruitful progeny^ they would mak^ tiie 

Tfskder rich/ not in barren dyllcgimis and encUest 

diipiitatioflii, but in views whidb went deep into 

the natintf of things, and possessed itn abiding 

Ukeness iti thd world without tliem,^-^whil0 Artt^ 

totle^ no. longer reduced to mere heads of lectilr^ 

and the skeleton of his warm and living dii* 

<^our8ei^ would appear sudi as he was, and such 

as the ancientd found bim^-^'as eloquent as nnii 

fensH^ hnngixsg with him all his collected copi* 

ouiSness, and . pouring down the golded flood of 

hia/xliviiie jiietoric, ^ Veniet aureum fundens 

fiumen Ariitotclies/' Or if Bacdn cotdd return M 

finifib the edifice o£ yfbich he laid the foundaidone^ 

or renew the imptdae which he firrt imparted, and 

with that more , than mortal eye which foresaw 

4mnee.before it exitted^ could survey ^ its parts,^ 

m«^ its deficicnduHM^ tlid d|tridh is MAe^ 

4 
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ta liiAch her . 6gga by:gazing oh them^i^is r^rd> 
alone would discover and bring forth the latent 
resources of knowledge^ and quicken to vigour, 
and productiveness all its dormant energies. His; 
ot;ganum would be refitted and perfected ; and^ as 
tbe art of inventing grows with the inventions 
themselvesi aU its powers would be amplified and. 
eiudted^ and .the vefl wcmld be raised from nature, 
as^ far as a mortal hspid could .withdraw. it Yet 
sttchjneni however eminent^ could be aiding but 
fiir^tinie)^ and the impulse that they gaive^ like) 
Aemselves, ^ would pass awa^. ■ The greatest indif-. 
vidua} .18 ev^y way circumscribed, and the: Umi^ 
tations c£ hiA nas^w md brief existence pui^sue. 
him in whatever h& attempts* Numbers and sue-, 
cession qm alone enable mea to attain .that wliicb^ 
is^ great and* perpetuai ; and. an asaociatioa of. 
feebler minds^ transmitting dieir purposes to ever«^. 
tehewed i^cceigsors^ would at length, be. able to 
jicconoplish what Alfred, ot Aristotle^or JQacon, . in; 
Ae- height. ,of f(»rtui^t -^nd io the maturity of ^ge^^ 

niusr woidd have failed^ effect. . :. x : 

- Lmtted ^ the mind. c£ man is^ the , scienoM 
avaatfll ttoire imperfect and incompl^ thin might 
hoff^ heexk e:i^cted» evea from fab inq^erfecl^ in? 
tKffiBeace. With two iur. tljxee: exceptiMMb :Mm9 
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dr his discoveries bave been reduced iotd tbeir. 
simplest and most certain form. The light is eve- . 
ty where broken in upon by darknes8» owing to the; 
unfinished state in which the different branches of. 
knowledge have been left, and to the want of cch^ 
operation, and of a corresponding and harmonious, 
method of investigation, and to that despair of ar-. 
riving at truths which is only partially shaken oSi 
when some new discovery promises at last a re^ 
Velation of nature. 3ut science is not only in<r 
complete, even as it exists, it has been very imper-* 
fectly adapted to practice ; numbers of truths 
have remained unfruitful from want of applicib 
tion^ which might have added new coipforts and; 
embellishments to life, and the populace and thei 
sages of the same countiy seem to belong to dif*r 
ferent periods of th^ human mindf while the the-^ 
eries of the oneiu'e derived from the know-^. 
ledge of the present day, and the practices of the 
other are regulated by the ignorance of long past; 
yea^ Undoubtedly, in the present age, there jn 
a strong tendency to improvement, ;i^nd science isi 
receiving accessicms, minute but many^ which m-e 
ever enlarging the extent of her dominions^ and: 
this, not from the intentiojis or device gi any comr; 
bioed number of. men, but from ifbUviduals. bein^ 
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JHJim^ f<H*Ward by the : geneiral 8treatn.> ' Yet ' it is 
aoit le^ desirable that means should be pointed out 
foi^' Accelerating this tendency, for exempting it 
fi^Qiu occasional hindrances, and for combinhig^aU 
^vouring aids into one steadily and riergularly projf 
pelling power. 

IL A new influence is arising, which is suffix 
dently able to supply the deficiencies of govei^^ 
ments in attaining ends which, they cannot reach^ 
M to .atdtag L over which th^ ha™ oo co». 
trol — the power of voluntary association. T\iete 
is no object to which this power cannot adapt it^ 
self; no resources which it may hot ultimately^ 
command; and a few individuals, if the public; 
mind is gradually prepared to favour them, cai* 
lay the foundations of undertakings which .woiild 
have baffled the might of tliose who reared the py^ 
ramids; and the few who can divinis the Jtenden'cjif 
of the age before it is obvious to others, and peist 
ceive in which direction the tide, of public optm 
ion is setting in, may avail themselves of the cur^ 
rent, and concentrate every breath that is &vourw 
able to their course. The exertions of a scanty 
number of individuals may swell into the resources 
of a large party, . which, collecting at last sdl the 
national eneiiglei; inti> its aid^ .and iavailingl ilself 



M^^f the fiumaa sytnpatbiea thai sfire -in iu fivOQii 
tnay make tiib Md of its laboiir and ite triumph 
iB^wide as itumanity itself.' Thef elements beitig 
ftyoorably disposed, a speck of cloud cicdl^ets vsi- 
poors fiom the four mnds, which overshadow the 
heavens; and all the varying and conflicting 
^treats of lifd, aqd thg no less jarring and discwd- 
apt passions of the human breasts when once tiie 
phaimel is sufficiently de^epened, will rush into one 
siecd^urating' torrent^ and be borne towards theic 
destined . 'end. The power of voluntary assoda; 
tiOQy tiiough scarcely tried as yet^ is of largest prcKi 
qifise foi: the future; and when extended upon a 
gtij^t 8cale» is the ibfluence most removed from 
tiie^ shock of acddents jmd the decay of eartfafy 
things, renewing its youth with renewed genenU 
tigps^ and becoming immortal through' the perpe. 
tmty of i;be kind. ' These societies of free * con^ 
sent Bre peculiarly of Gothic growth, * and flou^ 
riahed inbst in the AnglohSaxon times. Tbere^ 
amid the weakness of government, the evils oi 
anarchy, or the disasters of adverse events, indi-: 
yiduals formed themselves into new alliances, and 
made themselves powerful by union for purposes 
of aggression or defence; and the German chief 
«Kdi 1)}8 band of militai^^ cUeoits, aodihe SaxbiL 
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sodalities formeclto ward off ditordQr vi^Jt^ipfy 
supplied tI)Q loosra^ bands pf gQV0riii9$nt» fwd 
mad^ up for thiei weakne9S or the .want Qf political 
cngfniatipiu Whssh howevw, gQywnmmi^ ym§ 
knit.ti^etber, and bad grown into strength, ^q4 
were able to shield those that jsought their proteo^ 
tion, those societies^ instituted for personal securi*^ 
tyor private adventure, gave way to» ^ndJ!&$pwt^ 
the regular action of established law« Biit ^oUgb 
the two main objects of political, society^ the pce^ 
iNNrvation of property and of penons, are admit #* 
ld>ly compassed by modern instituticmst yet thece 
ace many objects conducive to the weU^h^n^ c^ 
l^vil life) and, pei^ectsve pf hum^n oature, which 
are cj^tooafay and volfitile an essends to be chrert 
taken by the fixed and cumbrous mo^^ement of sot 
ciety at laige» but whidh may be secured and a{h 
prc^riated by voluntary associaticm* . 

The fevourable result of all wid^artakiqgs det 
pendsupon the previous state and preparation of 
the world, no less than the. vegetation of the s^eod 
does upon the soil iiito which it is cast y tho^ wb$ 
have proceeded farthest in their attempts^ ; and 
gfined the pcnnt at which they aimedi had t;h^ 
stream in their favour, and w^ more indebted tf 
the strengthiefthecttnoent tt»n to Jth^is OW]i)in^ 
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vidual efibnsi their superiority to others ccmttsieil 
chiefly in their superior discernment; and th^ 
seemed to lead their contemporaries, merely bei 
cause they themselves were most led Jl>y the spirit 
of the ajge» and took a favourable situation fat 
being bcHne forward by the tide, which they liad 
the sagacity to see was upon the turn« The Greeks 
would have conquered the Persians wkhout Alex^ 
ander; the Romans would have been enslaved 
had Cflssar never been born, and the Arabiaiis 
would have been deceived by other impostors had 
Mahomet never professed himself a prophets The 
number of similar aspirants among their country* 
men and contemporaries, and their partial sudo^ 
in the same line >of pursuit, prove, that if they ha4 
been removed, others would have run the £ame 
career of fortune, and that it was not from any 
singularity attached to their individual merit or 
fate, but from having the main stream of ^events 
in their favour, that each of them reached the goal 
and obtained the prize. If we would divine the 
future, we must look to the tendency of the age 
in which we live, and if we would derive m au? 
gury for the favourable result of a general sx)ciety^ 
iiaving for its object the improvement , and exten^ 
sion of faience, we i^U find it in ihe.|(OWier and 
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pif^osperitjr of societies already existing, whichi 
though 4n8titutedwitii small and unfavourable be- 
ginnings^ already by their numb^ and by their 
success, give strong indications of how flourishing 
they are likely to become, and what an influent^e 
they are destined to exert in the attainment of pur- 
poses, either religious or benevolent From this 
decided tendency to association, it might be ar- 
gued against the utility of. a general society, such 
as now proposed, that the, cotnmunity, if left to it- 
self, would gradually form voluntary unions for 
the removal of all its » inconveniences and the at- 
tainment of all its wishes, and that the same spirit 
of the age, which has already, called so many into 
being, would create others' where they are wanted, 
and complete their number. And this, certainly, 
to a great extent, would be the * case ; . but a large 
and universal association for Jail objects in which 
the interests of humanity are concerned, would 
not only accelerate the formation of all the rest, but 
at once would give them their best possible shape 
and bearing, as in a fluid, which is about to crys- 
tallize if a crystal be inserted, the whole mass noJt 
only immediately shoots into other crystalSf but 
these are determined by the first, botli in their form 
and dimensions. 

H 
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^ , The 9f9deiation9 which have spruiig up so ntt*^ 
serous during the last twenty years^ and which 
have struck their roots through every part of the 
fountxy^ and have drawn, from the contribution^ 
of persons of all ranks, a sum which formerly 
•would have been deemed incredible, and the bare 
supposition of which would have been placed among 
the extravagancies of imagination, have been 
chiefly religious ^ and : though some of them were 
formed previously, they have grown under. the 
Aade of the Bible Society, which, far firpm dwarf-< 
ing the rest, has imparted to them a share ^of its 
owif vigour and affluencQ, and it is a happy omm 
that ireligion will be predominant in the time tP 
come, when it is thus found early awake and be-* 
forehand with other pursuits in availing it^lf of 
the new-bor? influences which have sprung up in 
the moral world. Numerous, however, and iq- 
creasing as these societies may be, they by no 
means interfere with a general society for pro- 
moting knowledge and civilization^ but give the 
best hopes of what a mighty engine for good ^uch 
ft power might be if placed in the hands pf inen pf 
energy, benevolence, and wisdom* A spciety 
like this, while it assisted and organized the 
branches that were derived from it, would give 
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them an impulse from widxoot wfe^eb they could 
T*iot receive from thera^iElYes, while the view of 
those who are occiqHed m a sii^Ie department 
must be confined to it atonc^ and derives no assis- 
tance from a wider surveys ain^d no new sugges- 
tions from am extended comparison, the general 
and Regent Society wonld afibrd the advantage$( 
of an eminence, and a project which compre- 
hended within its ample range every subordinate 
department, with all their various bearings ; the 
weakness of each would he supplied from the 
strength of the others, and a fresdiness of view, 
and an ever-renewed incitement would be commu- 
nicated from the whole to it» parts ; and the practi- 
cal experience of those wba occupied a particular 
station, would be united to the* largeness of view 
of those who surveyed them alL 

III. The Prima Fhilosophia of Bacon was but a 
vain imagination, and a chimera substituted to 
fill up at ail hazards the chasm pccasicmed by dis- 
carding the ontology of the schoolmen, itself * 
chimara, and far from enriching the subordinate 
sciences, has never been the least available to the 
pursuit of truth j but a general society wouM ant 
swer an the purposes which that fmgned univessal 
science vainly aimed a<^ and ifemiaai i^hMfttble 
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well-head would send copious refreshments over the 
whole region of knowledge. And it would not on- 
ly revive and invigorate thoise societies which are 
already in being, but be instrumental in the forma- 
tion of others wherever they are wanted^ and leave 
iao viEicancy unsupplied, nor any position favourable 
for the discovery of truth unoccupied. 

In the most civilized states there are strong re- 
mains of ancient barbarism, " prisci vestigia ru- 
ns," and in the most enlightened minds some scat- 
-tered clouds of ancient . ignorance. Though* Ba- 
con had the largest mind that ever was, and by a 
natural devination the most prophetic — and though, 
Janus-like, it looked both before and after, yet his 
regard was most brightly and , Jirdently turned to- 
wards the future, and his communings were chief- 
ly with things that were yet to be ; nevertheless, 
he had not altogether cleared himself from the 
mire of the schoolmen, and he resembled the 
lion, described by Milton, but half animated and 
shaped from the original clay, and " with his hinder 
parts struggling to get free.'* Two of the greatest 
mistakes that he has made in his advancement of 
learning, consist in the places he has assigned, to 
what he terms the prima philosophia or universal 
science^ and t^'/Hietaphysics ; yet the mistake pro- 
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ceeded from a laudable motive. ^^ I doubt not,^ 
says Bacon, << but it will easily appear to men of 
judgment, that in this and other particulars, where* 
soever my conception and notion may differ from 
the ancient, yet I am studious to keep the an- 
cient terms. For, hoping well to deliver myself 
from mistaking, by the order and perspicuous ex- 
pressing of that I do propound; I am otherwise 
zealous and affectionate to recede as.littie fromian- 
tiquity^ either in terms or opinions,. as' may stand 
with truth, and the proficience *of knowledge.'* 
But the hope above expressed was ill-grounded; 
for neither was the order, as we shall show, com- 
mendable, nor the perspicuity remarkable, and 
Bacon was destined to exhibit a striking instance 
of the truth of his own excellent reniark, that 
" although we think we govern our words, yet qer^ 
tain it is, that words, as a Tartar's bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and pervert the judgment/^ 
His intention of retaining names and discarding 
things, is, for this reason, a principle more com- 
mendable in politics than in philosophy ; but neither 
is it correct to say, that the terms in this case are 
retained, for metaphysics and prima philosophia, 
which Bacon himself asserts to have stood, for the 
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^same imagmary science, are by faim placed apart 
and appointed as the terms of two new and se- 
parate studies; thus, to the confusion occasion- 
ed by a change of things, is added the double con- 
fiision of a change of denominations, when not 
only the names are changed relatively to the things 
i^cified, but the terms are changed relatively to 
each other. A second error arises from Bacon 
having had terms to dispose of before he had sub- 
jects to which he could appropriate them ; so that 
fbr the one term he is obliged to invent a science, 
aiid for the oliier to partition a science, making a 
distinction in it without a division ; for when he 
divides natural philosophy between physics and 
metaphysics, and makes '< physic contemplate that 
which is inherent in matter, and therefore transi- 
tory, and metaphysic that which is abstracted and 
faed,'* he recedes from his own philospphy, and 
the theory to which he was inclined, namely the 
atomic, and passing from the school of Democri- 
tus to that of Aristotle, relapses into the imaginary 
" form '* of thinking of the schoolmen, and the 
Stagyrite. But since, whatever we can discover 
of the interior form or laws of bodies, we must 
learn from tibeir visible and external changes, 
what Bacon calls metaphysics, can no more be se- 



panted from physics than the eod can be sigpa- 
rated from the means, and conchasions from the 
facts on which they are Jbunded ; there is a con^- 
linuity in natural science Which rgects this art^ 
cial and unnecessary distinctioii. Speaking of }ns 
philosdphia prima. Bacon says, ^' because in a wri^ 
ing of this nature I avoid all sub titty, my meaning 
touching this original or universal philosophy in 
thus, in a plain and gross description by negative ; 
that it be a receptacle for all such profitable ote> 
nervations and axioms as fall liot within the conu 
pass of any of the special parts of philosophy or 
sciences) but ^e toore common, and of a higher 
stage. Now^ that there are many of that kind 
need DLOt to be doubted*" But it may very mncb 
foe doubted ; all the exaJddpl^ whicli B^c^n bringt 
Are puerile and futile ; they are either so true as to 
})e truisms, as^ ^< Is not the rule, Si inaecjualibittt 
;)&qualia addas, oiipnia eriint injBsqualia^ an axiom as 
well of justice as of the mathematics ?" or they ar^ 
jTant^tiCit as in the following query ; ** Was not 
the Peri^n magic a reduction or correspondenpe 
pf the principles and ai'chitecture of nature^ to the 
rules md policy of governments P^ Nor are ikhip 
other examples he brings of more weight anc} y^r 
Jiue to his present purpose 
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" In philosophy/' Bacon observes, " the con- 
templations of man do either penetrate to God or 
are xrircumferred to nature, or are reflected or re- 
\rerted upon himself. Out of which several inqui- 
ries, there do arise three knowledges, divine philo- 
sophy, natural philo3ophy, and human philosophy, 
or humanity. For all things are marked and stamped 
with this triple character, of the power of God, the 
difference of nature, and the use of man. But be- 
cause the distributions and partitions of knowledge 
are not like seveial: lines ^that meet in one angle, 
and so touch but in a point, but are like branches of 
a tree,. that meet in a stem, which hath a dimen- 
Bion and : quantity of entiteness and ^ continuance^ 
before it. come to (fiscontinue and break itself into 
arnis and bdughs ; therefore, it is good, before we 
enteaf into the former distribution, to erect and 
constitute one universal science' by - the name of 
philosophia prima, primitive or summary philoso- 
phy as the itiain and common way, before we come 
.where the ways part and divide themselves.*' That 
community in the /Sciences to which. Bacon alludes^ 
has a double foundation ; it is either subjective or 
objective ; it either proceeds from the same in- 
strument being applied to all studies, the mind 
and its powers j and the rules of its conduct 
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being the same to whatever pursuit they are di- 
rected ; or objectively from the universe, as being 
the work of one intelligence, and vestiges of the 
same maker pervading it throughout ; but in nei- 
ther case does this sameness or community give 
rise to a separate science. What relates to the 
first appertains to true logic, or the science of 
conducting^ the human faculties in the search af- 
ter truth ; what relates to the second either be- 
longs to divinity, and proves the unity of the 
Godhes^l, and marks design in creation ; or when 
it exhibits traces and divinations of hew disco- 
veries, proceedinjg from the similarity which runs 
through every part of nature, it is again referable 
to logic, and contributes its part to form some of 
those indicia which are to guide us in the progres- 
sive discovery of truth. Perhaps too much is attri- 
buted by Bacon in the before-cited passage to the 
community of these three parts of knowledge. In- 
stead of comparing the three divisions of science 
to the " branches of a tree that meet in the stem,'* 
they might more justly be compared to stock shots; 
which meet only in a root, proceeding, indeed, 
from oiie source, and nourished by the same sap, 
but the connexion of which terminates almost as 
soon as they are discoverable. It thus appears. 
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that there cannot be any universal science^ sepa* 
rate or disjoined from all the re8t» and yet the ob«- 
servations that Bacon applies to this imaginary 
science, on the supposition of its existence, are ex# 
ceedingly just " Another error is, that after the 
distribution of particular arts and sciences, men 
have abandoned universality, or philosophia prima» 
which cannot but cease, and stop all progression^ 
For no discovery can be made upon a flat or a 
level ; neither is it possible to discover the more 
remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand but upon the levd of the same science, an4 
ascend not to a higher science." Though a univer«- 
sal science or philosophia prima be imaginary and 
chimerical, and therefore cannot sustain the high 
offices which are assigned to it, yet a universal as- 
sociation of philosophers, would more than supply 
its place, and would amply realize all those adi^Em* 
tages which are pointed out by Bacon. That first 
philosophy, even if it existed, would be but a dead 
letter, and the passive receptacle of thi general 
notions that were confided to it ; but the general 
association would be a living spirit, and wdUld 
pot only retain and reflect the truths which it was 
its province to collect and imbodyf but would send 
them forth afresh in ever*living emanwtiana. 
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IV. There can be only three objections to a ge- 
nera dS80ciation» either that it is superseded by par- 
ticular societies, or by general societies, such as 
the Royal Society, and the Academy of Sciences ; 
or lastly, that it is visionary and impracticable. The 
first objection we have considered before, and it is 
sufficiently refuted by the above-cited observation 
of Bacoii, that ** no discovery can be made upon 
a flat or a level/* 

There can be no doubt that the Royal Society, 
and the Institute, have been of essential use to the 
progress of science ; and so far they are an excel- 
lent prdof of the utility of associations formed for 
the advancement of knowledge. The observa- 
tions of Laplace to this purport are Veiry just. 
—La Nature est tellement variee dans ses produc- 
tions et dans ses phenom^nes, il est si difficile d'en 
p6netrer les causes, que pour la connaitre et la for- 
cer a nous devoiler ses lois, il faut qu'un grand 
nombre d'hommes reunissent leurs lumieres et leurs 
.effi>rts. Cette reunion devient surtout necessaire, 
.quand le progres des sciences, multipliant leurs 
points de contact, et ne permettant plus a un seul 
homme de les approfondir toutes, elles ne peuvent 
recevoir que de plusieurs savans, les secours muf 
tuek qu'elleis se demandenf 
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It is from considering what these societies have 
already accomplished, and how far they are inferior 
in power and extension to the general society now 
proposed, that we shall be able to estimate the 
largeness of the benefits which the latter would 
confer. The old and established societies were of 
greatest utility at first when their numbers were 
smaller and more select, and when the difficulties 
of scientific intercourse were greater, and the me- 
thod of induction being: li^ss'followed, required to 
be established and diffiised by a rallying pioint be* 
ing afforded to its few and scattered followers. The 
fame audphilosophy of Bacon are much indebted 
to their efforts ; and the free unrestrained commu- 
nication of sentiment promoted by them, had no 
doubt much effect in breaking down ancient theo- 
ries, and in doing away remaining prejudices. But 
the more numerous the Royal Society became, the 
less intimate was the intercourse between its mem- 
bers ; and it was the less needfid when the true 
method of experimenting was fixed on firm foun- 
dations, and illustrated by the brightest examples. 
Thus, while all great attainments and acquisitions 
continued to be the result of solitary labour and 
effort, the Royal Society became chiefly useful in 
giving the first intimation of new discoveries, in 
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publishing at its expense papers/ which, owing to 
the want of public patronage for abstract science, 
might have been lost; and in preserving the shreds 
of investigations and the odds and ends of science 
in its miscellaneous transactions, which could not 
have fdunda place in a regular treatise. The 
French Academy had the advantage of remaining 
more seliect, and therefore of constituting a stricter 
bond of union among its limited members, and 
by, the support which the government has afforded 
t^^rPUgh its^ medium to abstract science, and by 
the. brilliant ifesults Which have followed patronage, 
so wisely bestowed, it has reared an imperishable 
monument to the muxiificence: of: the state ; and 
while all the trophies :of victory purchased by 
so much blood and treasure have been over- 
thrown, the discoveries that have been made by a 
small expenditure, which was indeed a wise eco- 
nomy, will form a bright and enduring link in the 
destiny of man, as long as he is distinguished ac- 
cording to the description of the poet, by his lofty 
regard and his countenance raised towards the 
heavens. Yet the principal advantage which La- 
place ascribes to these societies, they have realr 
ized very imperfectly, or at least very indirectly. 
*^ Mais le principal avantage des academies, est 
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Fesprit philosophique qui doit s'y introduire/ et de 
la se repandre dans toute une nation, et sur tods 
les objets,** They have never been formed upon 
a broad enough basis, nor have they themselves 
been sufficiently put in movement to communicate 
a wide and national impulse. It is only from 
the solitary labours of individual philosophers, 
and not from any joint efforts, that mankind have 
been enlightened and greatly improved, although 
these solitary works may be allowed to have re- 
ceived an indirect improvement from the inter- 
course and exchange of opinion, between men 
following the same sdentilSc pursuits ; but a uni- 
versal society, not restricted to any defined path, 
but free to i:ange over the whole field of know- 
ledge ; and not merely comparing opinions, and 
discussing what already had been discovered, but 
laying open all the deficiencies of knowledge, and 
proposing, by whatever aids could be procured, to 
carry on at once every part, and to give an accele- 
rated movement to the whole, would have infinite 
advantages over the societies which now exist, 
however excellent they may be, but whose higl^- 

^t aim is to hear of new discoveries, and discuss 

• 

their value, and who must place the advancement 
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of 1^ foody, of science among the objects that 
dually b^^yood their resources and theiio hopes, 
. The last objection is, that such a society is vi- 
sionary and impracticable ; there is a large body 
of the same class with the critics of Columbus, 
who $pd every undertaking to be perfectly simple, 
as soon as it is accomplished, and altogether vision- 
ary, before it is effected ; with them, time is the 
9ply demonstrator, and to time they, must be lefL 
Probably an attempt to form a universal asso- 
Qiation might be premature at the present moment, 
but before another generation passes, such a socie- 
ty is likely to be in active operation. Since au- 
thority with most men is of more weight than 
truthr the following observations of Bacon, which 
combine both, are sufficient to refute the notion 
of the impossibility of such a society being formed, 
qr of its attaimng those objects in their full extent, 
which it is intended to effect '^ I take it those 
things are to be held possible, which may be done 
by some person, though not by every one ; and 
which may be done by many, though not by any 
one; and which may.be done in succession of 
>ges, though not within the hour-glass of one 
man's life ; and which may be done by pubUc de- 
signation, though not by private endeavour* But 
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notwithstanding, if ai^ man will take to Himself ra- 
ther that of Solomon^ Dicit piger, leo est in ma, 
than that of Virgil, Possunt quia. poise videniur ; I 
shall be content that my labours be esteemed but as 
the better sort of wishes ; for as it asketh some 
knowledge to demand a question not impertinent, 
so it requireth some sense to. make a wish not ab- 

. V. The first object of a^general association 
would be, to go over the same ground which has 
been traversed by. Bacon, in his advancement of 
leamiiig, and, to form a complete survey of the 
existing state of science. Many of the objects* 
pointed out in that work have been partially 
or completely attained ; but still it is melancholy 
to observe, how many of the deficiencies there not- 
ed remain' deficiencies still, and that large portions 
of the ample field. he surveyed are lying as waste 
and neglected as when he found them and describ- 
ed them. No king has arisen with a mind large 
enough to conceive or execute the " Opera Ba- 
silica,** which Bacon very unfortunately assigned 
to kings, if ever he wished them to be accomplisb- 
ed. Universities still " have a malign aspect and 
influence upon the growth of science," and not- 
withstanding King James's maxim, lauded by Ba- 
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con as moBt wifte and princely, '* that in aU itsogu 
and precedents, the times miist be considered 
wherein they first began^ whicb^ if they were 
weak and ignorant, it derogatetb from the authority 
of the usage and leaveth it for suspect,'' yet these 
unchangeable bodies still assert and amply yindi« 
cate their pedigree from the dark ages» 

The very first work which Bacon proposed— A 
literary history, may still be noted as deficients 
The part of it which has been most cultivated is 
that which enumerates the metaphysical opinions 
of the ancients ; and yet I would prefer the brief 
notices of them which are to be found in the writ- 
ings of Cicero, corrupted and infected as these 
notices are with the colouring and doubts of the 
academic philosophy, to all the other works that 
have been accumulated on the same subject* 
The earliest historians of metaphysics in modem 
times excelled in collecting the mass of opinions^ 
and in separating it from the spirit of the ancient 
philosophy, which gave that mass its coherence: 
and the later writers of the same class, who are 
chiefly of the school of Kant, will not allow the 
Greeks to speak their own sentiments, but force 

them, at all hazards, to transcehdentalize, as if oner 
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and all of them had spent his probationary year in 
solving the barbaric terminology of Kant 

But a literary history, unconfined to any par-> 
ticulai* branch of science, and enlarged to compre- 
hend the Whole progress of knowledge, joined to 
an enumeration of the causes that made know- 
ledge prQgjressive, has scarcely been attempted, 
and can liever be well executed until the history 
of ea6h branch is thoroughly digested and com- 
pleted. These observations apply to the com- 
mencemenj^ of Bacon's survey ; but to go through 
the, whole of it, and to do it full justice, would be 
a woi^of itself; and in the variety of its topics 
ought to be assigned to a society rather than to 
an individual in this advanced stage of knowledge 
— ^when the p2Ui;s are far separated, and a single 
life is not sufficient to obtain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with them all. In prosecuting a sur- 
vey of the present state of knowledge, a univer- 
sal association might find employment highly con- 
ducive to future discovery; and a work which 
would give back the image of our present attain- 
ments would be the best preparation for entering 
upon a new untrodden path, stretching beyond 
the bounds of all that has been hitherto acquired. 
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Such a general survey would advance science by 
the very act of its being made j the very stirring 
up of all its parts would conduce to their future 
productiveness, as the mere turning up of the soil 
augments its fertility and adds to the plenty of the 
ensuing harvest. Science, while it was surveyed, 
would be unintentionally enriched, and seeds that 
had long remained dormant in it, being brought 
to light, would immediately vegetate. What was 
already acquired would gain in value } and the line 
would be clear and defined from which others 
must depart to obtain fresh accessions. A society 
having possessed this vantage ground would havq 
a clear view of its present resources and future 
prospects ; and occupying the outlets to fresh 
discoveries, might advance at pleasure in whatever 
direction it chose. But the great advantage in 
this survey would be the noting of all the defects, 
and the exposure of whatever was weak, unfinish- 
ed, or ill-accomplished, and the impression that 
would be broadly and strongly given^ that much 
remained to be done before knowledge attained 
to its fair and just proportions ; for eviery disco- 
very has been preceded by a want being previous^ 
ly felt. Without this feeling, inventions, even if 
presented to observation, would not be attended 
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to, ot would soon be fbi^tten* Necessity, in thisi 
tense, has truly been the mother of all inventions ; 
but society has many wants without being gene* 
fjEdly sensible of them ; and hence the advantage 
of these wants being brought strongly and repeat* 
edly into notice. It is one of the best maxims of 
Bacon, that the opinion of plenty is among the 
causes of want ; and it would be dxAug good ser* 
vice to this age, elated like Alcibiades with the 
extent of its possessions, to point out how smsdl a 
portion these possessions occupy in the universal 
map of knowledge, and in the newly-awakened 
sense of its limited attainments, the general mind 
would receive a constant stimulus to strengthen 
those parts of science which are weak, and to sup- 
ply those that are wanting. 

VI. After making -a survey of the present state 
of science, the next object of a general associa* 
tion would be, to make a review of tibe past ; and 
this work would have chiefly two purposes : First, 
tx> narrate the histoiy and causes of inventions 
and advancements j and, secondly, to recover if 
possible the lost arts of die ancients. Few works 
of labour would be more conducive to fkrther 
advanc^sient than **a calendar resembling an 
invent<Hy of the estate of maen, of all liie inven^ 
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tipns which are now extanty out of which doth na- 
turally result a note* what things are yet held im- 
possible or not invented/' And this is the only 
foundation for an art and method of inventing, to 
observe the fpot*prints of those who have gone 
before, and from the revelations of the past to 
take divinations for the future. Every part and 
process of the n^ethod of a successful inquirer is 
important } the approximations of others, the pre* 
viou3 state of science which led him to the brink of 
discovery, the slight signs and intimations which 
he followed, and his peculiar habits of thought, all 
deserve to be registered and noticed. Such a 
work would,^ in. some measure, fulfil the object of 
^acon, . in proposing a literary history } and the 
method of inventions, added to the record of in- 
veQtion^y would not only be a treasury pf know- 
ledge, it would be the science and art of farther 
discovery. 

. The second object in a review of antiquity 
would be, the recovery, as far as possible, of the, 
lost knowledge of the ancients, by sifting th^r. 
very dust, by extracting, from the mo^ mutilated 
fragments of their writings, the slightest indica- 
tions of ai ts that haye disappeared^ and extorting^ 
by painful investigation, every secret of their ex- 
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cellence, of their genius, their policy, and their 
prosperity. Surely, if the time is not mis^spent in 
re-constructing the prosody of the ancients — ^in 
restoring particles which scarcely affect the sound, 
and in nowise the sense — in leading a laborious 
life in minute verbal criticism, and restoring ex- 
pletives which the author uttered and wrote al- 
most unconsciously, the efforts of learned men 
would not be misemployed in discovering in what 
respects our predecessors- availed themselves more 
amply of the bounty of nature than we do, and 
excelled us in ingenuity and art If, instead of 
recovering a few lost letters, they could recover 
more of the spirit and of the inspiration — the liv- 
ing soul of so many immortal works, and could 
ascend still higher to the genius of the nation, — 
the spirit pervading a whole people, &om which 
tibe genius o£ individuals derived its strength and 
its magic ; the public ought to hold itself not less 
their debtor. It is surprising bow feeble the en- 
deavours have been to dig up these, the most pre- 
cious of the buried treasures of antiquity, and 
how many valuable bints lie scattered and useless, 
which, if concentrated, might be aiding to science, 
and embellish anew the decorations of art. No- 
thing of this kind, if possible, should be lost, when 
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an invention has been discarded* from the end 
which it sought to obtain being reached with more 
powerful means; that very invention* after the 
lapse of ages* if not fi>rgotten* might have come 
again into use for a new end* not dreamed of at 
the time it was neglected. It was thus that the 
polished mirrors of metal by 'which the Roman 
beauties adorned themselves were thrown aside* and 
the art of polishing them so highly* disused and 
forgotten by those who could not foresee the use 
which they would one day have been of to the asr 
tronomer in reflecting the brightness of the heavens* 
Beckman*s History of inventions is but a very im- 
perfect attempt to supply the deficiency of the work 
before proposed ; but if made a text book* to which 
any additional or miscellaneous observation might 
be added occasionally, and at their leisure* by tl)ose 
versant in the writings of antiquity* a very consi- 
derable collection of materials* and all mutually 
connected* as bearing upon the s^me treatise* would 
be obtained without any premeditated design* or 
any continued trouble. It however* must be own;, 
ed* the second part of this review of antiqm'ty would 
not be of equal importance with the first* and that 
researches of the kind* though npt without their 
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advantage^ are ixiore likely to gratify curiosity thaa 
to be highly productive of utility ; for the present 
age has little, to learn from the ancients in the pro« 
fidency of manufactures and of arts; and the 
stream of time, and the changes of human affiur^, 
have carried us £ir off from the spirit of their laws 
and governments, and from the genius of their 
literature. 

VIL A third resource for advancing know- 
ledge^ is the employment of scientific travellers ; 
it is amazing how little we know of the countries 
that immediately surround us. They are always 
supposed to be known, and^ therefore, we know 
tittle about tbenu Much more distinct information 
may be had in voyages and travels, concerning 
distant and barbarous lands, no doubt a little 
heightened by imagination ^y but still the picture^of 
diese, though overcharged, is more useful than the 
indistinct view, and the feeble impression which 
is given us by the trite accounts we receive of our 
nearer neighbours. It is amid discussions respect- 
ing turnips and fallows, vine-dressing,, and olive 
culture, that we obtain the best view which we 
can acquire of the external aspect of France, in 
the Minute Agricultural Tour of Young } and it is 
from their own lighter works that we get the best 
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iosight into the daann^rs and genius of the Frenchji 

though in this case we may questi^ with the Uon 
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in the fable, whether a different palmer would not 
have made a considerable difference in the picture } 
and while tourists through neighbouring countries 
write as, vaguely as if they had travelled by moon* 
%ht> the splendid work of Bruce, indulging too 
much in the licence allowed to a poet, but correct 
in the general outline, gives back the scenery of 
Africa with a vividness and prominence which 
ever abides in the recollection. Every corner of 
Europe would afford copious materials to the 
scientific traveller, by whom it was thoroughly 
investigated^ Holland, which at first sight is suf> 
ficient to throw a sentimental or picturesque tra* 
veller into despair, would afford excellent glean* 
ings and highly useful information, and a country 
upon which there is scarcely above one respectable 
tour, would almost enrich any nation that studied 
smd copied the method of management and eco* 
nomy which runs throughout their public and pri« 
vate afiairs, and makes Holland, both physically 
and morally, the creature of a patience and perse-» 
verance without an example, and of a cool and 
calculating prudence that has seldom or nevier beeq 
rivalled. Naturally men of most talents seek for 
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m new and unexplored field, and leave others to 
reiterate upon the same beaten but ill-defined 
track ; and it thus requires the exertions and the 
patronage of a society to hold out sufficient in- 
ducement for the thorough investigation of coun- 
tries easy of access, and, therefore, difficult to be 
made interesting. A residence also in the coun- 
tries to be visited is as necessary as a fresh and un- 
occupied eye ; and he must combine both, who is 
to give a just description of the country^ and an 
accurate acquaintance with the mode of life, the 
literature, the aspect of nature, and all the de- 
tails requisite to form a true picture, which, unless 
it possess the characteristic features, will not only 
be deficient, but erroneous. Every region has 
its riches of mind, as well as its peculiar riches 
of nature — some field of science better cultivated, 
or some aptitude for peculiar employments, and 
has amassed, during the course of years, many ob- 
servations which have been neglected by others. 
However little suspected of originaUty by its neigh- 
bours, each has its own point of vision which pre- 
sents to it surrounding objects in new attitudes 
or aspects ; and the stranger who becomes mas- 
ter of its literature receives not only an accession 
of new thoughts, but possesses a new medium of 
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intellectual vision ; and even though the harvest 
to be gathered in each country were scanty, the 
'materials when collected from them all, would 
amount to a large mass of information ; and by 
its variety, as well as its novelty, would enrich 
and excite the mind of the country that received 
it This series of observations would receive 
facile and natural additions ; each country incited 
by example, would send forth its own observers, 
and all would lend their peculiar national turn of 
thought to give zest and originality to their varied 
observations. 

VIIL A fourth resource for promoting science 
is closely connected with the former, and would 
consist in the establishment of a correspondence 
between the learned of all nations. It would be 
one of the first requisites to furnish the scientific 
traveller with strong recommendations to the 
men of science, in the countries which he was 
about to visit, and as he received from each of 
them the information peculiar to their lands, and 
gave in return every useful intelligence respecting 
bis own, there would result from their intercourse 
an interchange and commerce, which would give 
rise in either country to a corresponding society, 
in order to render that scientific intercourse per- 



petual. This accesaion of minds cooperating in 
the same work, would multiply the advancements, 
and the resources of all ; for it is discovery 
ivbich frequently produces discovery, and the 
sense of advancing which makes that advance^ 
ment more rapid and continuous } a noble and 
blameless emulation would arise among men, too 
far separated for petty and individual jealousiesi 
and nations would measure their strength, not in 
fields of battle, but in contests for enlarging the 
inheritance of humanity ; not for the sovereignty 
of some small district, but for rendering man* 
kind at large the sovereigns of the powers of na- 
tui'e, and the masters of the elements. When 
the inventive powers of one nation began to flag» 
and when one set of truths-«for truths, like the 
stars, are clustered together iii constellations,-— 
had been discovered, and the mind, satiate with 
success, and resting in what had already been 
done, was slow in shooting athwart the intervening 
vacancy and darkness, for new lights that would 
appear beyond it, other nations would resume the 
search, and enter into fresh regions of discovery ; 
while, as is fabled of the flight of the cranes, 
those that are foremost, might successively retire 
for repose to the rear, and yet the whole body 
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might continue to stretch forward without stoop* 
ing to the earth their interminable flight. In this 
manneri and with such a correspondence between 
its parts, Europe could alone derive all the ad* 
vantages to be obtained from a number of separate 
nations, concurring in the same career, without 
the inconvenience of the slow transmission of 
knowledge from one to another, occasioned by 
the difference of language, and the separation of 
interest. 

IX. A fifth advantage would arise to science, 
from giving the stock of knowledge we at present 
possess the simplest and most condensed arrange- 
ment How is it that one age in the natural 
Career of improvement outstrips another? This 
advancement does not merely consist in the differ- 
ence of time and trouble required for learning or 
discovering, but in the natural process, by which 
the mind reduces the truths it learns to the am- 
plest form, throws off every thing extraneous from 
the method of arriving at truth, and instead of the 
Various tentatives by which the discoverer gropes 
his way into an unexplored region, takes the well- 
known and certain road to the term it wishes to 
arrive at. 

This employment of reducing truth to its ele- 
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ments, which is perhaps the most useful occupation 
of the mind, has been one of the most neglected. 
No doubt the understanding, by an instinctive pro- 
cess, facilitates its own labours, and does imperfect- 
ly, and unscientifically for itself^ what might be 
performed in a short period, with certainty, and 
for ever, if done with intention, and accomplished 
upon a scientific plan. But the progress of know- 
ledge would be greatly accelerated, if the discovery 
of truth should immediately be followed, by the at- 
tempt to reduce the truth discovered into its due 
place in the order of science, as well as into its most 
elementary form. It is not to be expected that the 
discoverer should take this office upon himself; the 
turn of his mind is naturally leading him continually 
forward ; the heat of discovery throws a magnify- 
ing mist over his inventions ; and his self-love 
would reluctantly admit, that what is so identified 
with himself should be reduced to its just dimen- 
sions ; but there is a second order of heads, to use 
the classification of Hesiod, and Machiavel, who 
if not inventive of truth, are receptive of truth ; 
who are capable of soundness of judgment, and 
of that fineness of taste which even abstract science 
requires of those who would give it its best and 
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fkir^st proportions. This is a Vfork which many 
are equal to^ and which is no unpleasing, thoagh, 
compared with the effort of thought in discovery, 
an unlaborious exercise of the mind, and which 
is attended with more lasting reputation than falls 
to the share of many original works, and certainly 
with more immediate and diflFusive utiHty. But, 
though it may seem an easy task to reduce truth 
to its simplest form, yet there are only two ele- 
mentary works which may be considered as mo- 
dels, Euclid's Elements, and Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity, which are perfect in their several 
kinds, and bid defiance to all rivalship ; and 
though these possess less originality than most 
other writings that aspire to any eminence, yet 
are they destined to outlive many worics, which 
have a much larger share of admiration bestowed 
upon them at the present moment, and are secure, 
as far as it is possible for any human performance 
to be so, of immortality. There could be no greater 
benefit conferred upon knowledge, tlian the pro- 
ducing elementary works of equal merit in the dif- 
ferent branches of science ; and while they would 
form the taste of the student, and facilitate his 
labour, they^ would in an equal degree incite the 
discoverer to farther advancement, by the sense of 
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the ground being well secured and cleared behind 
iiim. Great is the benefit that a general association 
would confer towards the advancement of know« 
ledge» by inciting a mathematician to give to the 
elements of fluxions the same justness of propor- 
tion which Euclid has given to the elements of 
^ometry ; and though the proceedings of geome* 
try have a more visible beauty than is allowed to 
the hidden processes of the sister branch of ma* 
thematics, yet the elements of the analysis might 
excel the Grecian "Work in two particulars — ^in the 
philosophy of the mathematics, which the earlier 
age of Euclid denied to him ; and in marking, more 
distinctly, the salient points, by which the ele* 
ments pass on to the more advanced portions of 
science. 

X. The next object of a general association^ 
after perfecting the elements of the sciences, 
would be to perfect the sciences themselves, and 
to supply each of them with the aid which their 
peculiar deficiencies require. Some of the sciences 
have shot up with such luxuriance, that the head 
is almost too heavy for the trunk to sustain. Others 
have straggled into an infinity of branches with- 
out forming a main stem. And others, not hav* 
ing taken deep root, nor being firmly grounded, 
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are liable to be overturned with every breath xtf 
opinion. The higher branches of mathematical 
investigation, according to the avowal of Laplace, 
have become so diversified that they demand a 
division of intellectual labour, and are no longer 
completely the province of a single mind, and the 
later refinements of analysis have shot out &r 
beyond the present wants of physical science j 
they form a triumphant display of the powers of 
human genius, but are barren of benefits, to hur 
man nature, and in. their airy, and unrestrained 
flight have left far behind them, the boundaries; of 
the visible world. Yet the . observation, of La- 
place is incontrovertible. ** Que la Decouverte 
la plus sterile en apparence^ pent avoir un jour des 
suites importantes/* and it is certainly not by li;- 
miting the highest excursions of genius, but by 
keeping up an open and easier communication be* 
tween the lower and the loftier . paths of sciencet 
that the inconvenience of this abundant produc- 
tiveness can best be remedied. It was not unna- 
tural in regarding the abstruseness.of the higher 
analysis, and its. thin and impalpable essence^ to 
have some doubts whether, ethereal, as Jt was, it 
would ever come to be mingled in the, purposes 
of actual life, and interwoven in the. grosser 
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web of human a£^rs^ and we might be inclined 
to assign its abstracted refinements to some quiet 
and intermundane spaces along ¥rith the deities of 
Lucretius, 

** Semota a nostris rebus Mjunctaque loBge." 

It was probably in a similar spirit of meditation, 
that Diderot imagined that the analytical writ- 
ings of D'Alembert, and his mathematical com 
temporaries, would be a sealed book to the ages 
that followed them. ** We approach the moment 
of a great revolution in the sciences, from the 
leaning which minds appear to have to moral 
philosophy, belles lettres, the history of nature, 
experimental physics, &c. Sec. I dare almost be 
positive that before a century pass, there will not 
be reckoned three great geometers in Europe ; 
that science will stop short where the Bemouillis, 
the Eulers, Maupertuis^ Clairauts, and D'Alem- 
berts have lefl it. They will have reared the pil- 
lars of Hercules. None will go beyond them — ^their 
works will remain in the ages to come, like the 
pyramids of Egypt, whose masses, covered with 
hieroglyphics, awaken in us an overwhelming idea 
of the power and the resources of the men who 
raised them.** 

But instead of this lamentable prophecy being 
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accomplished, the Lagranges and the Laplaces 
have gone as far beyond the Clairauts and the 
D^Alemberts, as they outstripped their analytical 
predecessors ; and space, free and infinite, presents 
itself as unbounded to their successors to tempt 
them to flights still more distant and supramun* 
dane ; and the higher they ascend the better, pro- 
vided there be others at intermediate stages to 
keep up the communication between them and the 
earth, as the vultures which bask one above ano« 
ther, invisible in the heights of the air, observe 
and follow the flight of the lower, and appear in- 
stantaneously, as if by enchantment, in flocks upon 
the field of action. 

Chemistry has run into an opposite extreme 
from that noticed in mathematics, it abounds 
in facts, but wants a binding link to connect 
them, — ^it is the object of science to reduce the 
multifarious appearances of nature to simplicity 
and order ) but chemistry has almost relapsed 
into the state of nature, and its phenomena are 
almost as various and unclassified as those which 
the material world presents to an ignorant ob« 
server. In this way, experimental chemistry 
might squander itself away by its own fertility, 
and either it will damp all inquiry by the copious* 
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ness of its instances, and the paucity of its general 
results, or it is on the eve of disclosing a theory, 
which will introduce order and arrangement 
among its wide and far-scattered experiments. A 
general .society would be highly useful at this 
moment, by combining the exertions of all the 
chemists to bring the atomic theory to the test^ 
and to institute that multitude of experiments^ 
which, are necessary either to prove its truth, and 
tO' remove all the. remaining objections that might 
be .urged against it, or to overturn it altogether, 
which it is not probable would be the case ; or so 
to modify it, as that its terms should express the 
general law which all the minute changes of bodies 
obey. 

Mineralogy, on the other hand, is as deficient in 
facts, as chemistry is abundant in them ; and 
though this want is in course of being removed^ 
yet a general association might be beneficial in 
affording the encouragement and the pecuniary 
supplies requisite for making those very extended 
observations, which are the only foundation of a 
solid 8}rstem of geology. With great geniuses 
it is a matter of mere amusement and relaxation 
from severe studies, to describe the formation of 
the world ; and though oflen grossly mistaken 
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with respect to the commonest productions of na- 
ture, they have their revenge in being quite clear 
and explicit as to what took place some millions 
of years ago. One of the theories of the earth 
owes its origin to the appearances of the basaltic 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
Werner, though he had an enlarged acquaintance 
with mineralogy, chiefly drew his knowledge of 
the interior of the globe from the " vasty deep^ 
of the mines of Saxony. If either of these theo- 
ries possessed any great share of truth, it would 
be a singular instance of an hj^othesis built in its 
origin upon a few facts, being large and wide 
enough to embrace all the phenomena of a science. 
Werner undoubtedly was a mineralogist^ and has 
laid the foundations of that branch of the science, 
but whether he was a geologist or not, must be left 
to time and observation to determine. 

After considering the state of particular sciences, 
and affording to each the aid which it seemed es« 
pecially to require, an improvement bearing upon 
all the sciences would consist in the improved 
delivery of knowledge, according to the remarks 
of Bacon. ♦* He that delivereth knowledge de- 
sireth to deliver it in such a 'form as may be be.t 
believed, and not as may be best examined : and 
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he that receiveth knowledge, desireth rather pre« 
sent satisfaction than expectant inquiry ; and so 
rather not to doubt, than not to err. Glory mak- 
ing the author not to lay open his weakness, and 
eloth maldng the disciple not to know his strength. 
But knowledge that is delivered as a thread to be 
spun on, ought to be delivered and intimated if it 
were possible in the same method wherein it was 
invented/' 

** For it is in knowledges as it is in plants, if 
you mean to use the plant, it is no matter for the 
roots } but if you mean to remove it to grow, then 
it is more assured to rest upon roots than slips ; 
80 the delivery of knowledge, as it is now used, is 
as of fair bodies of trees without the roots, good 
for the carpenter but not for the planter. But if 
you will have sciences to grow, it is less matter for 
the shaft or body of the tree, so you look well to 
the taking up of the roots.'* 

Not that it is desirable that all the unfruitful 
tentatives of an inquirer after truth should be 
noted down, or even that all the circuits of the 
way that ended in a successful search, should be 
described ; but since the two methods of investi- 
gating truth, and of communicating truth, have 
each their separate advantages — ^the first being 
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long and laborious, but invigorating and produo 
tive, the other being easy, and applicable to imme- 
diate uses, but more sterile of farther acquisitions-^ 
it is desirable to ingraft upon the latter method as 
much of the former as will bring the mind of the 
reader to the border of new discoveries, and al- 
most place him in the attitude of invention; and 
while the elements of the . sciences should present 
vistas at each turn into th^ir higher departments, 
the sciences themselves should offer easy and fre- 
quent outlets into the unknown regions of unex- 
plored tiiith beyond them. 

It is the most common of all mistakes to run 
from one extreme into another. The reasoning 
powers of the ancients were strong, in proportion 
as their powers of observation were weak and ne- 
glected. It was their misfortune to begin with 
great diligence at the wrong end of inquiry, and 
to run up immense piles of philosophy before they 
had provided them with a foundation. Modem 
inquirers are well aware of this error of their pre- 
decessors, their powers of observation are keen 
and exercised, but their powers of reasoning and 
inference are limited and comparatively inert ; it 
is now that the vigour and excursiveness of the 
ancient philosophers might be turned to great ac- 
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county when they would have something firmer 
than air to build their theories upon, and when 
the activity of their genius might find large occu- 
pation in reducing the * facts already discovered 
into order. *^ L'£sprit Humain/* says Laplace, 
'* si adtif dans la formation des syst^ihes, a sou- 
vent attendu que Tobservatiotf et Pexperience lui 
aient fait connslitre d'importantes verit6s que le 
simple raisonnement eut pu lui faire decouvrir. 
C*est ainsi que ^invention da telescope a suivi de 
plus de trois si^cles, celle des verres lehticulaires, 
et n'a meme ete due qu*au hasard/- In the pre- 
sent state of knowledge, the e:&ercise of an inqui- 
sitive and powerful reason, remodelling and ar- 
ranging the facts that are already ascertained, and 
tracing the analogies that run through the differ- 
ent sciences, as the veihs that le&d to and are 
united with a rich mine of discovery, would oper- 
ate like the introduction of a new element into 
science, and would teem with varied combinations 
and new results. Could the Germans free them- 
selves from the trammels of Kaiit, and overcome 
their dread of the degradation of receiving any 
assistance from fact and experiment, and come 
down from those aerial heights, where, like the 
footless fowl of Indian fable, they have had their 
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dwelling place for ages without touching the 
earth, there is no doubt that their transcendent 
genius would ^augment the scientific possessions of 
Europe with additions only inferior to printing, 
and the formation of gunpowder, which the Teu- 
tonic race discovered, and made generally known^ 
if they did not originaUy invent. 

XI. After the improvement of the sciences, the 
next object that presents itself is the improvement 
of the arts, which are older than the first in the 
order of time, but derive from them in the order 
of nature, and ought to grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength ; the mutual prou 
sperity of both depends upon their being brought 
into perpetual contact, and each is in the most vi- 
gorous condition when assisted by or assisting the 
other, art being most flourishing when it is nourish^ 
ed by science, and science often the most progres- 
sive, when it is ministering to the wants of art 
Hence the utility of encouraging a class of philo- 
sophers, whose main object it should be to make 
the communications more frequent and patent be- 
tween both, — who should ever be wakeful to make 
the newest discoveries of science immediately sub- 
servient to art, or to make the wants of art felt 
by philosophers, in order that they may be the 
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sooner remedied. Doubtless scientific men, in the 
course of meic researches, have ever a view to 
their possible application and uses; and, on the 
other handy those who are engaged in the process- 
es of the arts, have their attention turned to the 
assistance which they may receive from any new 
additions to knowledge, and both classes of men 
are benefited by this mutual observation and com- 
merce i yet it is evident that the benefits would 
be enhanced if the intercourse between them were 
methodised, and maintained constant and unceas- 
ing, and if the connexion between these two 
powers were more intimate and permanent, through 
whose union so many blessings are entailed upon 
mankmd. 

The improvement of the arts is essentially ne- 
cessary to Britain ; and it is only firom her prece- 
dence in these that she can hope to keep her pre- 
sent rank among the nations. If there is any one 
principle ascertained by the events of history, it is 
this, that the extent of population, territory, and 
wealth requisite for predominance, is ever pro- 
ceeding upon an increasing scale ; the repubUcs 
of Greece and Rome would never have attained 
eminence amidst the powerful neighbours which 
now surround their countries, or have made any 
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impression upon the world, as it is constituted at 
the present day. Individual energy and national 
character have from age to age less weight in the 
political balance; and victory is less subject to 
the fortunes of Caesar than to the rules of arith- 
metic. An insular situation prevents that incor- 
poration of territory upon which all empire pro- 
ceeds ; and without a very powerful moral cause 
operating as a check upon physical laws, all 
islands must in the end follow the fate of the 
neighbouring continent, — ^the dreams of military 
domination which the commonwealth's men che- 
rished for this country, and the plans which they 
laid for its succeeding to the inheritance and em- 
pire of Rome, could no longer be realized ; nor 
does the remark of Harrington continue to hold 
good, that ** the situation of these countries being 
islands (as appears by Venice, how advantageous 
such a one is to the like government) seems to 
have been designed by God for a commonwealth. 
And yet Venice, through the straitness of the 
place and defect of proper arms, can be no more 
than a commonwealth for preser\'ation ; whereas 
this, reduced to the like government, is a com- 
monwealth for increase, and upon the mightiest 
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foundation that any has been laid from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day. 



• ^ 



lUam arct& cf^iens Neptunus compede stringit : 
Hanc autein glaucis captas cbmplectitor ulnis. ' 

The sea gives law to the growth of Venice, 
but the growth of Oceana gives law to the sea." 
But the state of the continent is completely altered 
since the time of Harrington, when the states of 
Christendom neither knew their own strength, nor 
how to emj^loy that portion of it which they put 
forth to the utmost advantage. Now, if all the 
disposable forces of Britain were directed against 
any one of the greater nations of Europe, that 
nation might assert, as the Greeks did of the Tro- 
jans, that if the mercenaries were excluded, and 
the rest of the army made prisoners, every tenth 
man would not be possessed of a captive. While^ 
the population of the United States is doubling 
itself in less than twenty-five years, and that of 
Russia perhaps, in about half a century ; England^ 
which will no longer admit of such a correspond* 
ing increase, must seek to make its own resources 
available, by the superior skill with which it can 
wield them. 

There is nothing so conducive to excellence as 
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the necessity of excdliing ; and, as it must become 
more and more obvious to . the country at large, 
that the safety as well as the glo^y of England, 
must depend on her outstripping the rest of the 
world in the career of improvement, it will be no 
hazardous prophecy to foretell, that the advance- 
ment of Britain in the arts, during the next fifty 
years, will far surpass any that has ever yet been 
witnessed. 

It would be diflScult to point out any branch of 
art which does not tend to the prosperity of our 
country ; those, which in appearance are most re- 
mote in their influence, however indirectly, yet 
effectually contribute to the perfection of its ma- 
nufactures. The pursuits of. immediate utility, 
and of refined pleasure, however far separated 
from each other, alike combine in exalting the na- 
tional welfare. It is not necessary, in recommend- 
ing the fine arts to public patronage, to point out 
how far they improve and recommend, to other 
nations the productions of manufactures, . since 
they have higher and more direct. claims upon. the 
national encouragement. Still their advancement, 
and above all, their diffusion, become of high im- 
portance in a country, which aims like Britain, to 
be, and ever to continue, the centre and heart of 
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trade and manufactures. A general asfsociation 
might have much in its power in affording facili- 
ties for the improvement of the fine arts, in ex- 
tending a taste for them, and in increasing the 
patronage which they receive. It must be owned, 
however, that it is not the want of a certain degree 
of encouragement which causes the fine arts to 
languish in this country, but the want of a public 
demand, and a nobler employment for them ; the 
only effectual remedy would be to find a substitute 
for the idolatry of paganism and popery ; and the 
best patrons of living artists would be a second 
Omar and Amrou, who should commit to the 
flames the works of the old masters. 

It is to be regretted that so many British work^ 
which vie with the Koman in magnitude, and sur- 
pass them in utility, should fall so far short of them 
in magnificence and ostentation. Without any dis- 
respect to Roman greatness, the canals of Eng- 
land, as works of public utility, may well be com- 
pared with the Roman ways, yet these water roads^ 
which are branched throughout every part erf 
England, do not strike the mind like the roads 
of the Romans, the emblemi^ of their own con«- 
quests, which surmount those obstacles from which 
the modems turn aside, and stretch forward in 
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one unbending straight line toiiy ards their destined 
end. The Mole which protects the navy of Bri- 
tain against the tides, rivals in the massiveness of 
its structure, and surpasses in the difficulty of itd 
erection, the Pyramids of the Pharaohs ; bui^ 
whUe its greatness is concealed by the waves, whose 
force it breaks, it will never vie in the imagination 
with those imperishable piles, which are outlined 
against the cloudless sky of Egypt It is, therefore, 
to be wished, that a general association should 
encourage the erection of fabrics, corresponding to 
the greatness of the nation which reared them, and 
that there should be some monuments, towering 
above the flux and waste of ages, which might be 
t9 the eye what the epochs of the chronologists are 
to the mind, the mementos of past events, beacons 
eminent and radiant above the flood of time. 

R*e-eminent among the other arts, and far sur* 
passing them all, agriculture ought to occupy the 
especial attention of. a general society, since by 
its rise every thing else is raised, and by its im« 
provement the whole of life becomes progressive.^ 
Agriculture undoubtedly has received greater ad-> 
ditions during the last thirty years, than during 
any preceding century of it;^ improvement,— and 
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yet means much more efficacious than any hitherto 
useid, might be adopted for its speedier advancement. 
The improvement it has already received is owing 
to the surveys of its different processes, in different 
districts, and to a comparison and choice of their 
separate advantages being made, — but these pro- 
cesses were mostly empirical, instituted upon no 
enlarged or scientific views, and in their origin, 
mere blind and groping tentatives, after the most 
productive method of management. 

In farming there has been no regular or ar- 
ranged plan of instruction; one generation of 
agriculturists has received the traditions of the 
preceding one, and added its own occasional ob- 
servations ; while science has only come lately and 
feebly to their assistance; and. a study, where, 
from the number of non-essential circumstances 
entering into its various processes, selection is most 
requisite, has been received and handed down in 
the gross,, and with small rejection of what w;as 
trivial and unimportant. The only remedy for this, 
and the best instrument for farther advancement, 
would be a model and central institution^ com- 
bined with a model farm, where those who intend 
to pursue agriculture as a profession, might re- 
ceive the* best education which the present state 
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of the art, and the present state of the sciences, 
which are applicable to it, would admit j and where 
they might see the crude suggestions which are 
thrown out for its farther profici^nce, brought to 
the test of actual experiment, and might them- 
selves be instructed in a better method of experi- 
menting, and a more systematic plan of inquiry. 
If country gentlemen would encourage such in- 
stitutions by small annual contributions, instead of 
attempting to become practical farmers them- 
sdves, under pretence of encouraging agrictdture, 
in which pursuit they can only serve as beacons, 
being destitute of all other classes of that first 
jrequisite of the agricultural character, a rigorous 
parsimony, they would contribute at the same time, 
in the surest manner, to the increase of their per- 
sonal fortunes, and to the augmentation of the 
prosperity of their country. The art of ameliorat. 
ing the soil would every where leave traces of its 
progress throughout our land, as the deities of 
eastern fable manifested their presence by sudden 
flowers, and a fresher verdure spriniging up beneath 
their feet. 

Horticulture, which may be considered tm a 
more concentrated agriculture, ' acting in a nar- 
rower space, wUli ihwe refined and lubde mieans. 
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delightful art would still more vary and multiply 
its magic, realizing in its small enclosures the fablei 
of the fortunate islands and the golden age, wherd 
spring and autumn held a united empire, and:fruit 
wasi ripening at every season of the year. 

XII. As the sciences administer to the arts, so 
ought the arts to be helpful and aiding to the mani- 
fold purposes of life ; and the improvement of its 
comfbrte and accommodations would naturally 
follow the perfecting of the arts, since these 
bear the same relation to household uses and con« 
veniences, which ^ the sciences bear to themu 
The diffusing of the arts and making them popuu 
lar, the spreading every - improvement, through 
every gradation of societyv: Mrould he: the crowning 
undertaking of an association, which had for 
its object the amtdioration of mankind, and which, 
in raising the lowest, would raise along with it 
every other rank in the social scale. ; Society 
has never yet been thoroughly stirred by any 
renovating spring, and the. genial, influences that 
have come over it have penetrated slowly and 
languidly into the soil, — however wide the illumi- 
nation might have been, it bore no greater prou 
por^ivte tte mass, that remained nni^ligfatened. 
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than the surface of the ocean* whkb i$ stirred by 
the breeze, and radiant with the sunshine, does to 
the depth of waters which remain dark and unmov- 
ed beneath it. The discoveries which are the pro- 
perty of the higher class iii one age, descend in- 
deed to the lower,, but slowly and imperfectly ; 
and there is ample opportunity and scope for ac- 
celerating the general diffiision of knowledge and 
inventions among all classes of the . community. 
Even in the most civilized counties the mass of 
the nation have been suffered to remain compara* 
tively barbarians ; and it will be the daw^n of a new- 
and happier era, when the condition of the mu^ 
titude is considered with that interest which is due 
to those, the sum of whose joys and sorrows are 
to all that is felt by the rest. of the communifyt 
what the ocean is to the drops of rain that fall 
into it It is thus too, that knowledge, by beiijig 
made common, is made permanent ; the advance^ 
ment of a whole nation is secured against decay^, 
and the enlightened customs and practices of the 
people are the best and most staUe depositaries of 
knowledge. . . ' : 

XIIL But a task has already been assigned 
larger, it may be thought, than any society as likely* 
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to accomplish : a task sufficient to have broken the 
rest of the slumbrous deities of Lucretius. 

''Nam (proh aancta Deum tranqnilla p€{etoia pace 
Qua placidum degunt eYunij vitamque serenam !) 
Quia r^re immenai summam^ quls habere profandi 
Inda manu validaa potis est moderanter habenas. 
Omnibus inque locis^esse omni tempore presto ?" 

• • • . 

.But notwithstanding the unmanageable appear- 
ance of the work proposed, when viewed as a 
whole, the seeming difficulty vanishes when each 
part is considered as distinct from the rest, and 
Uke the untied bundle of rods, the mastery over 
each would speedily be gained. A voluntary so- 
ciety, unconstrained in all its movements, having 
no boundary fixed to its growth, could, in the 
course of its enlargement, attain to ends, however 
knmense and distant, and having no impediment to 
the number of its subdivisions, could descend and 
overtake objects however numerous and minute. 
The freedom (^voluntary combination would allow 
it to choose the point from which it might proceed ; 
and wherever it began is immaterial, provided 
that from its expansiveness and native energy, it 
spread over the whole field of action,, leaving no 
situation unoccupied, as it*rose in its accumulated 
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flitreiigth, and multiplied its confluent resources; 
As it advanced in power and numbers^ its centre 
of attraction and sphere of activity would enlarge 
along with it, and in the end would endrcle evety 
element df success, and combine every resdurce of 
varied assistance. Two or three ilidividuals might 
commence with the purpose of lending their aid ta 
any one portion of science, and with the intention 
of gradually admitting others to join them, who 
were inclined to pursue a similar path of benevo- 
lent exertion ; their objects of pursuit might in- 
crease^ in exact proportion with the increase of their 
numbers, and each department of knowledge in 
succession might be taken possession of, as one 
party after another advanced to cover the ground, 
and to enter upon the same line of operation. 

Every object may be attained by a society which, 
in its Original constitution, provides for an unlimit- 
ed augmentation of numbers, and has the power of 
casting these into every variety of form and sub- 
division, and is thus capable, from its greatness as a 
whole, of overpowering every obstacle j and from 
its minute divisibility of out-numbering by its sepa- 
rable parts all the objects which have claims upon 
its attention. 

In tifiB pbm, the wide field of knowlei^e woukl 
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be divided into manageable portions, each indivi- 
dual ^oold have<allotted to himhis own favourite 
uralk of science, and would proceed to discovery 
along a well-known and often frequented path : 
while the attention of some were occupied by add- 
ing to the comfort of the peasantry, by throwing 
out hints on cottage architecture, and studying 
the economy of food and fuel, others might point 
out better methods of parochial education, or add 
to the usefulness or extension of village libraries ; 
whUe some gave their support to the' diffusion of 
schools of arts, in which mechanics might be 
taught the principles of their own empirical prac- 
tice, others might point out tlie application of 
science to agriculture, and induce the conopera- 
tion -6f landed proprietors and fanners in the ap^ 
pointment of a model institution and a model 
farm ; while some drew a larger proportion of pri- 
vate wealth to the encouragement of the fine arts, 
and to the promotion of Science, others by their 
infiruence, or their representations, might extend 
the public patronage to those writings and inonu- 
ments, which would add new lustre to their 
country ; and all would combine by a simultaneous 
effort, to recover what was lost, to complete what 
was defective, to supply what was wim'ting, Id re- 
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opove every impedimeat, to af^rppjiate -^ eveiy 
tamtance^ and to impel society, by every possible 
sieaDSt akmg a rapid course of continual improve- 
ttteoti 

: .XIYtf Nor would such a society be confined to 
ite own private resources; by the extent of its 
^qperations^ it would acquire the power of occupy- 
ii^. the public mind, and through it, of obtaining 
the assistance, and in some degree the pecuniary 
aid of Government. Few rulers have ha(l the 
wisdom of patronising, in an eflScient manner, li- 
terature, or of supporting men of genius, and 
assisting them in the pursuit of their studies ; few^ 
t^ave. perceived the economy of gaining over to 
their side the mind of the age, as the cheapest, 
and the easiest, as welt as the noblest, road to 
power. Yet however blind they may be to merit, 
or unconscious of ihe aid which the friendship of 
superior tafents can confer, they are not inaccessi-^ 
Ue to. applications for favour, nor insensible of the 
pleasure of bestowing money, without any personal 
sacrifice, nor unambitious of the honours of pa^ 
tronage# In the contests between two factions for 
tibie occupation of the first places of the state, the 
influence of literature may be overlooked, and itsk 
daimi Juabiaededf yet neither i^/tbem w<^ul4.be 
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willing to give up all pretendons to the knowledge 
or to the patronage of literature.' Both parties 
might easily be brought to vie widi each other in 
munificence to men of letters, and in liberal 
grants to science from the public purse, when 
they found that their own weight in public opinioa 
depended considerably on favouring or neglecting 
the genius of the country. A sum infinitely 
small when compared with the general expenditure, 
might far outstrip whatever ancient or modera 
Mecsenases have done in their favour find love of 
letters i and Government itself would be strength- 
ened in the opinion of the public, by conciliating 
towards it the supporting voice of men of talents, 
who are not ungrateful, but rather somewhat venal 
and abundant in their praises. It is indeed a won- 
derful oversight in Princes, amidst their feverish 
thirst for notoriety and fame, that they seek it not 
where it is most easily and abundantly to be found^ 
in the applauses of pensioned men of genius,, 
which though seen through by the present age, 
will yet, to a certain degree, pass current with pos-. 
terity, and obtain for them an apotheosis in the 
recollections of distant times, while the meanness 
of their real characters, and even their crimes, are 
forgotten. Posterity joins in aidii^ this 4elusimk 
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upoft'itsdfi iwfaile Jbenefited by^the munific^kce^ 
aed not suflfering from the miseries which were 
the portioa of a former age, they look upon the 
betrayers and tyrants of their country as Hie be^^ 
ne&ctors of their species, who have injured indeed 
one generation, but have multiplied the. enjoy* 
ments of aU succeeding ones ^ and who, now that 
they are divested of mortality, seem alike the pre-( 
siding spirits of science and of song. It is thus 
that the historian and the philosopher is contented 
to forget crimes by which he is not injured, and 
ta be grateful for pleasures which he may hourly 
taste ; while reading the verses of Virgil and <^ 
Horace, or the splendid fictions of the east, he 
turns aside his view from the parricide, and the 
liberticide, and sees only the emperor, who daz^^ 
zhs Jess with his jewels than with the gems of 
giMiius.with which he has surrounded himself, and 
forgets the real history of Octavius and Cfaosroes, 
for the imaginary glories of Augustus and Nou- 
shirwan. 

XV. A new source of influence would arise in 
the g^ieral direction which the mind <^ Europe 
would receive by any one country taking tiie lead 
in patronising knowledge, and inducing its go« 
vemment ta cooS&c honours and ^emolunients on 
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the pursuit of. science. This enlargec) patronagiSi 
and these honours and. emoluments, &om the "smy 
nature and end ofthem^ would not be confined to 
the subjects of one country, but wcnild be diffusod 
iip<m all who contributed by their genius, and theur 
discoveries, to benefit luunan nature; and it ts 
not to be supposed that other, governments would 
remain passive and indiiSerent spectators of re- 
wards conferred by foreigners upon . their »wn 
subjects, for benefits to mankind .at large, but 
would be stirred up to imitate the same example, 
and be ambitious likewise of the reputation of be* 
ing favourers of knowledge. ^ From this source of 
useful emulation, talents and science would ac- 
quire a new rank, and new influence on European 
Society; and the encouragement .of letters and 
inventions would be considered one of the most 
imperative duties of policy, an essential, part of the 
kingly character, and the chief spring of national 
greatness. If a small portion of what has been ex- 
pended in wars, or even in one campaign^ by anjr 
one state in Christendom, had been set apart as a 
literary fund, and merely the interest of it devoted 
to the attainment of scientific objects, and to the 
incitement and support of learning the sciences 
would have worn a very difEsreat &ce:in that 
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country ; and its superiority in power^ from its 
Superiority in knowledge, would have greatly ex- 
ceeded' in value any acquisition of territory obtain- 
ed by arms. It is strange, amid the profusion and 
idle waste of national resources by which so many 
countries are characterised, that so few drops of 
the scattered showers of plenty have lighted upon 
science. Had half the energies which have been 
wasted in mutual destruction, and in spreading 
wide the desolations of war, been put forth in ex- 
torting her secret treasures from nature, and sub- 
duing the material world to the service and be- 
hest of man, Europe by this time would have re- 
:)embled a garden, and all the rest of the world 
would have become European. Had only one 
country devoted itself to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and sought the aggrandisement of peace in prefer- 
ence to that of the sword, that country would have 
become the Athens of modern times ; and, compar- 
ed to it, the other nations of Europe would have 
appeared but as hordes of barbarians. 

' XVI. It is not only for the temporal advantages 
which science brings in her train that her advance- 
ment is desirable, but because in all time to come, 
the spread of religion is intimately connected with 
thk ofBeietii^ The obstacles to the universal diffii- 
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sioii of religion would be removed along with the 
barbarism, and the ignorance, the superstition, and 
the brutal violence, which lay waste the finest 
portions of the earth ; and religion has become in- 
separably linked widi science as the medium by 
which she will pervade dl countries, and attain 
to the remotest recesses of the globe ; every new 
truth discovered is a step gained for Christianizing 
the world ; and every art, and every accommoda- 
tion that ministers to convenience in this life, may 
be turned into an instrument for farthering the in- 
terests of anothen The superiority of Europe, 
like the superiority of ancient Gfreece, kept for a 
time within narrow limits by the jealousies and 
the divisions of its states, will, in no distant period, 
burst its boundaries, and Europe, like Greece un- 
der Alexander, will overrun the regions of the 
barbarians, bearing in the train of its conquests 
the discoveries of true science, and the revela- 
tions of true religion. The sword that hangs 
over the eastern nations is suspended by a single 
thread ; and the treasures and the crowns of half 
a world would scarcely cost their conqueror a vic- 
tory. 

Tlie case is now the same with respect to the 
European sciences, as it formerly was with fire 
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arms, aU nations must either adopt them or be 
conquered by them, and the adopting of the science 
of Europe would operate a still greater revolution 
than the being conquered by its arms ; and a 
change would be effected not only in the govern- 
ment and civil institutions of the east, but in 
their religicm and in all their modes of thought 
and life. But independently of the changes which 
are taking place, by power being so amassed add 
concentrated, that the forces of a small province 
are sufficient for the conquest of a half civilized 
empire ; the means of voluntary persuasion are so 
Augmented, that private individuals of no extraor- 
dinary capacity may commence the task of legis- 
lators, and like the benefactors of ancient Greece, 
may become the founders of new cities, and. the 
authors of new political and religious mstitutions. 
The miracles which are imputed to false prophets, 
who established the worship of strange gods, must 
yield to the wonders which those moderately ac- 
quainted with science could operate ; and missicm- 
aries have at their command whatever can rivet/the 
attention^ and inform the mind, when once. the 
attention is secured. 

All tribes, with a very few exceptions, have 

made the first step to civilization^ in the feelii^ of 

s 
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their own inferidrity; and the change might te 
rapid, to a high state of improvement, if they 
were guided by men at once acquainted with the 
arts of Europe, and the directest and simplest me- 
thod of teaching them to others. Any govern- 
ment that was wise enough steadily to pursue its 
own interest, upon a great sc^e, might extend far 



and wide, a dominion more lasting and. more use- 
ful than can be acquired by force ; by imparting 
the arts of life, it might acquire the VQneratioii 
which antiquity offered to the deified inventor^^ 
of the arts, and be looked up to as their^ mother 
country, their sacred land, by nations remote in 
lineage, and dissevered, by intervening contip- 
ents. This feeling of filial veneration, unlike 
what the sword can give or take away, would r^- 
main the same among the vicissitudes of earthly 
things, and being incorporated with the early 
history of states, would continue for ever inter- 
woven among the national remembratjpes. The 
subjects of such a nation would become a sacred 
tribe among mankind, the origin and the deposi- 
tory of those seeds of knowledge and religion, 
which were bearing so fair a crop thi'QUghou^t 
the earth, wherever were .the dwellings of men. 
And when the sources of all the wealth and 




gr^tneiis, which had rested upon passing events^ 
had .vanished away, an empire would still re- 
iDi^^ though of less material character $ and its 
inhabitants would resemble that toyal race of the 
east; who,* when they ceased to be emperors, were 
still considered as the pohtifis and vicegerents of 
heaven. 

XVII. But if religion owes much, and expects 
more, from science, science in time will owe much 
to religion ; the pursuits of knowledge are calm and 
abstracted ; the genuine love of it is but the portion 
of few, and these not among the Wealthiest nor the 
mo^t powerful of the species. Those rewards it has 
obtained have been chiefly extorted from vanity, 
a passion at ^once rapalcious and covetous, that 
would receive tiiiuch and give little ; and with a few 
spleiufid exceptions of philosophic or ambitious 
chiefs, ; the sums distributed for its support have 
been bestowed with the penuriousness of alms^ 
giving, rather than with the munificence of pa^ 
trom^e. Religion alone is ever likely to have su& 
ficient power over the selfishness of any great 
nundber of men, to aflford a proportionate reward 
for exertions, which are profitable to iniMviduals, 
only in aat farasrtfaey benefit the cdmitnunity ; and 
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it » from the enthusiasm and the self-devotidYi 
which religion is able to inspire, that we must 
look for any voluntary fund of large amount, whefti 
great and distant objects are to be attained at an 
expense commensurate with their greatness. From 
the prevalence of religion, the heroic feeling of 
seeking the common good before any private ad« 
vantage will become diffused and prevalent, and 
Christianity may be expected to do as much, arid 
' more than the ancient superstitions did, when they 
made the citizen of antiquity prefer the orna- 
ment of public temples to the decoration of his 
own private dwelling, the aggrandizement of his 
country to the accumulation of a fortune for his 
family ; and taught him to consider the welfare of 
his country as the very fount^nhead of his own 
prosperily. It is thus that in their past history 
and future prospects the destinies of religion 
and science are united ; and whatever promotes 
the one must have a favourable influence on the 
other } while science subjects the material world 
to man, and placing all sublunary things beneath 
his feet, restores him to the dominion which was 
lost by the fall of his first progenitor, religion will 
subject him to that law, the swerving ftom which 
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was a greater loss than the other^ and both united 
will restore the original design and harmony of 
creation, by which nature was subjected to man, 
and man to his Creator. 
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PART THIRD. 



I. There are two empires in the world : that 
of fowe and that of truth ; ^d as their nature, 
so their means are different. But brute force is 
of small avail, unless moral suasion accompanies it ; 
and most dominations that have existed, have been 
mixed of both ; employing force to gain, and opi» 
nion to retain'the empire they had acquired. On 
the other hand, what has been gained by the per- 
suasion of truth, has been sought to be retained by 
force ; and the power over the mind which the 
early Christians obtained by their own su^rings 
in the cause of truth, the Christians, falsely sp 
called, sought to retain by the sufierings of 
others, who dissented for conscience sake. From 
the difference, however, of these two influences 
over the mind, an essential difference is point- 
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ed out in the mode of their operations, and in 
the situation of those external circumstances which 
afford facilities or hindrances to either. To take., 
the case of the Jews : — When a single nation was 
selected to become the priests of that pure worship 
which had been neglected or forgotten by the 
rest of mankind, a number of national rites were 
established, as the symbols and initiation of that 
priesthood, which had iat once the double office 
;pi^;)B€!p^|^iXlijgr rth^m: frpm the nations, and be- 
^l^jtl^i^^lepQiS of a fixture dispensation. ^ This 
;prie9thpQd, or tliiB nation, for here they are synony- 
fQ0U9^ bad to uphold their laws by the sword 
0^u)39t external or internal violence ; and the 
Jew$ were congregated into one tgfritory, and 
(embodied into a peculiar people, being as yet on- 
ly the witnesses of a forgotten truth*, or, at best, 
but the prophets of a future, and not the apostles 
of a present revelation. But when the times of 
tibie Gentiles were come, and truth, by its own 
peculiar weapons, was to subdue the world, that 
national force which was requisite for the^main- 
tenance of .national rites was discarded, and the 
sceptre departed from Judah, when Che King 
whose pceptre was truth, and whose dominion 
was in the mind, came to reign over the family of 
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man. As a transition to this new dominion, the 
Jews were, by their captivity in the east, and^ 
their emigration through the west, gradually re- 
moved from their country, and scattered among 
the nations of the world. They were thus unfit-^ 
ted to support a national system of rites,> £lnd M^* 
ted to spread a universal system of opinion. ^ Th^y^ 
were missionaries without moving from their birth-i 
place ; and, before the coming of the Messiah, oc-- 
cupied the stations among the Gentiles whence* 
they could most easily and efficaciously proclaim^ 
his advent, and demand obedience to his univer- 
sal authority. 

II. What the situation of the Jews was then, 
upon a larger scale and with greater resources is' 
that of the Christians now. In every nation there- 
are men who fear God and follow righteousness j 
though there is no nation who make the law of 
God their law, and who might claim with Israel- 
to be God's peculiar people. It is thus that true 
Christians are witnesses for the truth in the 
world at large, as the Jews were among the Gen-' 
tiles ; their abode becomes a station for proclaim- 
ing the truth ; they are constituted missionaries- 
by the constitution of society around them, and 
they have not the heathen to seek in distant 
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countries^ they have them in their streets, and at 
their doors. Every Christian is surrounded with 
fields of usefulness already white for the harvest i 
the work is prepared for him, and he is prepared 
fol: the work j since, with the Bible in his hand, 
and its truth written in his heart, he speaks the 
language of those about him, enters in voluntas 
rUy into their turn of thought, and possesses the 
avenues to their conviction, from the habit of 
appealing to their reason, or to their passions, to 
cafry his own purposes into effect. Without any 
preconcerted effort he is acting on those around 
him; a solitary, and often a silent witness, his 
life, regulated by other rules, and newly infused 
hopes, creates a change even by the opposition 
it excites, or by the disapprobation it incurs. 
Some objections are relinquished as untenable, and 
a nearer approximati<Hi of opinions, though it be 
for purposes of hostility, becomes necessary for 
coming into close contact with the system con- 
demned, or to enable the objector to institute a 
comparison in favour of himself. The standard 
of duty is raised alike by imitation or opposition, 
and the minds of men are preserved from the 
willing oblivion they naturally fall into, of an in- 
visible existence. The life of a Christian, how- 
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ever hidden, like the secret wells of the desert, 
is ever discoverable from the verdure which is 
nourished by its presence. Silent thoughts, which 
have had no other outlet but prayer, have yet a 
restraining power when conscience interpret} 
that silence ; and the precipitous descent to evil 
is rendered less headlong by the intervention of a 
few scattered monitors. A Christian has a sphere 
of influence before he begins to act, from thc^ 
p6\^er which a predominating principle has of 
drawing other nrinds within the circle of its ac- 
tion; and the changes and vicissitudes of mor* 
tality necessarily call that principle into activity 
and exhibit it in a visible form. But^ though im- 
pelled by their peculiar position to benefit others, 
there is often atnong men of devoted piety the 
want of a systematic plan of benevolence, and a 
postponement of objects near at hand fot those to 
which distance gives an imaginary value. To the 
evils we continually see we become resigned, as if 
they formed an inseparable part of the ordinary 
course of nature ; and scenes of diversified and 
foreign misery are the first to arouse the atten- 
tion, and, by the impression they make on the 
imagination, and the incitement they give to ar- 
duous enterprise, have had the lazgest share in 
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forming the habit of benevolent exertion. This 
state of mind, though not unnatural, and the ori- 
gin of most of the plans of usefulness now in 
operation, is prolonged unnecessarily after the ha^ 
bit which it gave rise to is fixed, and serves to 
throw into the shade that narrow field of exertion 
which is at liie command of each individual. Men 
are apt to forget, while they gaze at remoteness, 
that every impulse is greatest at its centre, but is 
wasted away as it is diffused, and when widely 
spread, is finally lost in the conflicting movements 
which it is sure to encounter. Other causes which 
prevent Christians from labour and self-denial, 
are the easy terms on which . they may be at 
peace with all around them. If they cease to do 
good, lliey immediately cease to be opposed ; the 
middle state of neutrality^ is freely allowed to 
them ; and they may always retain their principles 
witii applause, provide^ they never seek to put any 
of them into practice. Besides, the interests of 
truth are supposed to be delegated to a particular 
class, whose peculiar office it is to make known 
the gospel, and whose appointment dismisses the 
great body o^ Christians to th^ enjoyment of an 
ease and inactivity denied to the first professors 
of the faith ; to whom the earth offered no rest- 
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ing-place, aqil who were witnesses unto the deaths 
of the divine authority of those doctrines which 
made them dilffer from other men. It is not to be 
expected that the niodern disciples of Christian-* 
ity should have the same zeal as those who were 
thrust out to their work by persecution, and who 
had resigned whatever was dear to man for the- 
sake of conscience, and had burst thie last shackles 
which bound them to the world. The natural 
acquiescence in things present and sensible has^' 
too strong a hold in ordinary circumstances to 
permit the religious principle its full vigour ; 
still we may look forward to the time when 'zeal 
shall increase with knowledge, and a greater in- 
fluence for good shall be spread by individuals 
through their own immediate neighbourhood.^ 
And though a prophet is not without honour ex- 
cept ^fnong his own kindred, and in. his own 
country, and a large enterprise often demands a 
more distant field, yet, in the quiet walk of 
e very-day usefulness, and in that stable success: 
which is of slow and silent growth, the retired 
circuit of each individual's private influence af- 
fords the surest opening and promise of a favour- 
ablij result. Here, every one is at his post ; the> 
work is: already begun, and the* workman is fitted 
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foi* his task. There is neither wastq^of time nor 
of exertion ; but without their intention, or their 
knowledge, a host of teachers are scattered far 
and wide over the world, each in the situation he 
is appointed to occupy ; and furnished^ without his 
seeking lliem, with the qualifications which fit him 
for his work. But, though the scattered condi- 
tioh of Christians has its advantages, in placing 
each man upon his field of labour, and furnish- 
ing him, by his previous life, with many of the 
habits and acquirements best adapted to make 
that labour successful ; yet they lose as a body 
nt^hat thdy gain as individuals, by being less firmly 
united together, than if collected into one solid 
phalanx, all trained by a uniform discipline, 
and executing the same movements, in obedience 
to the same word of command. Being far sepa- 
rated and dispersed, often unable to recognise 
each other, ignorant of their numbers, unconscious 
of their strength, and sensible only of the presence 
and of the multitude of their enemies, they are 
deterred from attempts which they might success- 
fillly execute if they had the means at once of 
knowing each other, and of making known their 
common designs. A regular and ascertained 
method of mutual communication would com- 
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pletely reiridfty the inconveniences of their scat* 
tered situation : for it is the union of opinions, and 
not of persons, that truth requires to assert her 
moral dominion. Whatever, then, tends to makd 
Christians coalesce in their endeavours to attain thd 
same ends, and whatever circulates a commori 
mind throughout the scattered body, tends also td 
fill up the full measure df their just influence ift 
its twofold method of operation : the influence of 
the individujd on the neighbourhood around him, 
and the influence of the body at large upon theJ 
public mind. 

III. The first method by which these advatitages 
may be Secured is voluntary association. The Act of 
uniting for any object whatever, raises individuals 
fix)m their condition of helpless inactivity, and dis- 
plays to them, instead of their lonely and isolated 
condition, the wide extended away of their friends ; 
and then, no longer held in by the pressure of a 
thwarting and out-numbering force, they have all 
the spirits which advancing to the attack confers, 
and all the confidence which arises from the neW 
discovery of their allied numbers. The invigorat- 
ing strength which such an association gives, se- 
cures the doubtful and inspirits the wavering, 
gives a renewal of life to the languid body, opens 
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out a prospect amid intervening ototacles, and 
levels whkt was formerly deemed insurmountable. 
The force of moral union rapidly augments ; and 
what seemed impregnable when assHitli^y m^ny 
repetitions of individual effort, gives way before 
the combined assault of numbers, who are enabled 
continually to recruit their strength, and to pour 
out fresh accessions of force into the field. Asso- 
ciation also increases the chance of success, and 
diminishes the liability to reverses. A general union 
is too widely spread to be interrupted by any 
checks it may receive upon particular points ; what 
is weak in one part can be strengthened from the 
resources of the rest ; and reiterated failures are 
provided against, or immediately obliterated, by at- 
tempts sufficiently numerous to exhaust misfortune. 
Besides, voluntary union, not bound to any pre^ 
ocriptive form, or certain mode of operation, can 
change and adapt itself to varying events j or, when 
hemmed in by hindrances, can insinuate itself 
through the narrowest inlets. Eluding the sight 
like the most subtile and irresistible powers of 
nature, it can spread unseen its fine net-work 
through the world, and involve in its meshes what- 
ever offers resistance, or obstructs its progress. But 
such a society is not only an instrument of power ; 
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it subserves also a variety of secondary purposes } 
it is a bond of mutual knowledge, as well as of 
mutual co-operation ; it is at once a register of 
those who are engaged in the same enterprise, and 
an exercise by which they are trained to act in 
concert ; and it lifts up a standard round which all 
can rally ; who are favourable to the common cause. 
It allows those who are enrolled in it, all the sup- 
port of acting in a well-compacted body, and re- 

* 

serves for them the almost opposite advantages of a 
veiy extended field of action ; and unites a strict 
combination of movement with a free and voluntary 
service ; and joins the unity and simultaneousness 
of effort with every diversity of mode and direction 
of attack. Its indirect consequences are still greater 
than its direct results ; even in the failure of every 
attempt, the members of such a union receive a 
greater benefit than that which they proposed to 
confer ; if tliey are successful, their success re- 
dounds in a still higher degree upon themselves ; 
and if the receivers of the gospel have been bless- 
ed, those who sent it have experienced that it 
is still more blessed to give than to receive ; and 
before the distant regions of the earth are likely to 
be turned to the knowledge of the truth, England 
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henielf will h^ evangelized, in the act of evangeliz- 
ing other nations. 

IV. Associations as yet have by no means re- 
ceived their best form, though the inconveniences 
attending an imperfect arrangement, and the in- 
creasing pressure of business, have gradusdly made 
them approximate to it. The first problem with all 
societies, has been to secure a certain portion, of 
the public money j which was only to be done by in- 
cluding in the list of names upon the committee, 
those who were favourites of the religious public, 
and who, from their popularity, might be consider- 
ed as securities for tfie proper einploymeut of 
whatever was contributed ; and as these members 
were chosen, not for their acquaintance with the 
subject, nor the interest which they took in it, nor 
for the leisure and opportunity they had of minute- 
ly inquiring ipto its concerns, nor for any purpose 
entertained by them of undertaking the labour of 
its management, they soon would become irregular 
in their attendance, and the real direction of tbp 
society would be vested in a few, and not in that 
list of names which were Jield forth to the public. 
But the irregular attendance of members of a pom- 
mittee not only conceals those who have thjB re^l 
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management, but impedes and perplexes t^e basi- 
ness, by changing directors into learners, v^ho, 
instead of giving instrnctipns Ayhat oyght to bp 
done at the present meeting, become confused in- 
quirers of what had taken place at the last Re- 
sides, where business has to be tf^ns^cted by t£^lk- 
ing, the work e::ii:ecuted is the pxaqt inverse qf thp 
lumber of assistants ; each one has hisi pecuU^r 
turn of thought, and his own mode of action ; all 
views may be right, since there are many way a of 
reaching the san^e end ; but all are not compatibly i 
and the appropriated time empires in a variety of 
opinions j the members must dispense, and th^ 
matter is fuddled up by some cr^de comprQAHse^ 
wl^ch is supposed to represent the unanin^ous 
sense of the meeting. The real and laborious busi- 
ness of every society should be devolved upon a 
salaried agent, and the control of that business 
should be vested in suh-co;nmittees, with the pbU- 
gation of reporting their proceedings tp th? parent 
committee for approval, bnt npt fpr di^cussipfl* 
Two or three members will gp pyeJ? thrice as much 
^ound as a committee of twenty, in the sani>' 
given time, and much mpre thprpugWy. Npt having 
numbers to sl^ield tl^m, they will find it incumbent 
upon them to make themselves acquainted with thp 
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subjects on which they are about to determine ; 
and a measure of responsibility will attach itself to 
them which cannot adhere to a larger committee, 
who out of the weariness of much speaking, often 
submit to some middle opinion, which not one of 
them sincerely judges to be the best A great im- 
provement might consist in sub-committees giving 
the reasons of their proceedings shortly in writing ; 
by this means, the whole committee, though not 
masters of the details, might yet judge whether 
these reascms were valid ; and by a simple assent 
or dissent, might ratify or annul them. Thus the 
society would obtain a fixed and written plan and 
outline pf all its proceedings ; and the improvements 
that were subsequently made would not be sugges* 
tions thrown out in the heat of conversation, but 
the result of genuine experience and sober deli- 
beration. In this way the committee would be 
lightened of its labours ; the calls upon its attention 
would be less frequent, and therefore easily attend- 
ed to ; no time would be lost in idle discussion ; the 
whole proceedings and mechanism of the society 
could be laid before every member in writing; 
and their operations would proceed without change, 
except a decidedly ascertained change for the bet- 
ter. 
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V. Gof responding to the division of societies ill* 
to sub-committees, is the division into districts of 
the . country over which the society is to operate. 
By the first measure, the active part of the society 
is brought into the highest state of efficiency, and 
by the second, those who are to be acted upon, 
are brought into the most manageable condition. 
Through towns, every impulse that acts upon man- 
kind is circulated with comparative ease and ra- 
pidity ; these are the natural centres of all changes 
and improvements ; but the movements become 
more languid and feeble as they spread to a dis* 
tance, throughout remote and thinly peopled dis- 
tricts, and vestiges of a former state of society long 
continue to linger in these recesses, unaffected by 
the changes which have taken place in a denser 
population. It is thus that Christianity, and every 
new system of opinions, was not at first equally 
diffused over the countries which it so rapidly over- 
ran ; it followed the main stream of civilization, 
and fixed its abode in cities, while the villages 
were long left to their ancient errors. The remoter 
parts of a country therefore require a peculiar ex- 
ertion from any agency that would spread a new 
influence over them, and demand an adaptation in 
the mechanism of any society that would pene^ 

N 
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trate immediately into the depths of their seclu- 
sion ; townsy, at the same time, while they readily 
receive and conceal any new movement, also pre* 
sent an obstacle, arising from an opposite cause, 
but attended with a similar effect ; by the density 
and imperviousness of their masses, they suddenly 
arrest that movement which is more slowly dif- 
fused, and at length ceases to circulate, through 
the scattered and interrupted population of the 
country. The remedy in both cases is to divide, 
and overcome. By an agency adapted to each 
district, the remotest and most desert tracts may 
be brought within the sphere of a society's influ- 
ence, and the most impenetrable portions of a 
crowded city may be pervaded and made permea- 
ble. The principle of locality, which has been 
applied so successfully by Dr. Chalmers to the ar- 
rangement of parishes and towns, is transferable 
with an equal prospect of success, to the arrange- 
ments of general societies, and is, in their case, still 
more necessary, as their field of operations is more 
extended and more unmanageable ; and the same 
principle, though no longer applied to space and 
numbers, would still be followed with the same 
happy results, in the allocation and division of 
business among subdivisions of committees. In 
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ord^r to cover the country with effect, and to 
bring it completely within the reach of the influ- 
ence intended, it would be necessary to appoint 
agents and correspondents for each county, who 
would have subordinate agents attached to each 
district, with ramifications of their influence ex- 
tending to every parish. It is a completeness of 
agency like this which alone can give the utmost 
e£Giciency to every operation, which would suffer 
no ground to lie waste, no talent to be unoccu- 
pied, no effort to be misdirected ; which would con- 
nect the exertion of each individual in his own 
peculiar locality with the efforts that were making 
in every direction, however distant, and unite his 
small field of labour with the line of operations 
which embraced provinces and kingdoms. 

VI. Societies, however extended, must have 
their limits ; but a general corresponding society 
might commence its operations where others ended 
theirs, and begin to collect its information where 
others were forced to stop their action. Similar 
to the society for philosophic correspondence, for- 
merly pointed out, it would form a connecting band 
between Christians of all nations and languages, 
unconfined by any national barriers, and as diffu- 
sive as the light or the waters. It would perpetu- 
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ate advancement, by communicating to the mem- 
bers who were languid and inert, the hopes and 
the enlliusiasm of those who were active, and ad- 
vancing ; would fix the eyes of all upon the con- 
test, and augment the eJfForts and the success of 
the combatants, by the interminable echo of ap- 
plause and sjmapathy, which resounded from those 
who were pledged in the same cause, as they re- 
peated the expression of their interest, from coun- 
try to country. Christians, however dispersed, are 
members of one body, but, as in a body paralysed 
and diseased, the communication between the 
members is interrupted, and unconscious of their 
mutual existence, they cease to feel for each other ; 
a general corresponding society would spread a new 
sensibility through every part, and would bring 
home to the rest the welfare and the sufferings of 
every remote portion, that all might sympathise, 
and that all might assist. It is from such a union 
alone that the full strength of Christians can be 
collected, and their resources made known ; and it is 
in this only way that a general body of directors 
can be constituted, to whom application might be 
made in all possible occasions of emergency ; who 
would have it in their power to unlock the streams 
of benevolence, to increase and unfold the stores of 
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philanthropic and religious information ; and who 
might form the very heart through which the 
life-blood of whatever was excellent would circu- 
late, and be the germ from which a new order of 
the moral world might be disclosed. For the for- 
mation of such a society, the commercial ascen- 
dency of England affords large scope, and frequent 
and easy openings ; the ocean which separated the 
ancient world unites her distant possessions, and 
the ends of the earth are brought into contact, by 
the ceaseless passing and repassing of her fleets ^ 
the influence of her merchants is equally felt at the 
Antipodes as upon the exchange of London ; their 
Scandinavian ancestors are eclipsed by the enter- 
prise of their more pacific descendants; and the 
most daring of the piratical chiefs of the Norse-men 
must yield in energy and perseverance to the mod- 
ern " Kings of the sea." (H) 

By means of such a correspondence the gener- 
al body would rapidly increase in knowledge as 
well as in compactness ; no discovery of benevo- 
lence would be lost, no opportunity of usefulness 
would pass away. The art of benefiting man- 
kind, of all arts the least studied in theory, if 
not the most neglected in practice, would receive 
a sudden tribute of ever-renewed accessions, and 
while the greatest possible result of beneficence 
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was produced by any given quantity of eflTort, and 
that quantity of eflTort was augmented to the high- 
est degree, a new science would be evolved, the 
science of doing gopd, by the free -and open com- 
monication from one end of Christendom to the 
other, of every plan and achievement by which the 
state of mankind might be ameliorated either for 
time or for eternity ; and as the Romans immedi- 
ately adopted those weapons for their own, whose 
edge and eflScacy they had acknowledged in battle, 
so every instrument of beneficence, which has been 
aiding to the cause of humanity, and many engines, 
with which its true interests have been assailed, 
would be adopted and become general throughout 
Christendom, and be added to the armoury of those 
weapons, which are preparing for the moral conquest 
of the earth, 

VII, That impression of the general mind 
which a corresponding society would circulate 
through the world, the periodical press would 
give in a more defined, though in a more limited 
shape. It is desirable that this, one of the new 
energies of modem days, should be brought to 
exert a favourable influence towards religion in 
its two forms— the registry of passing events, and 
the criticism of current opinions. It every day 
becomes more apparent, in the midst of the 
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universal diffiision of partial knowledge, what an 
important station they occupy who are enabled to 
reiterate, day after day, or month after month, 
their assertioiis, with or without proof j and how 
much of the popular creed is formed by t^eir 
hearing the same dogmas boldly and endlessly in- 
sisted on ; and, whilst the generaUty of mankind 
are incapable of large views, ignorant and care- 
less of the past, and unable to penetrate into 
the future, the passing occurrence, or the pass-i 
ing opinion, will always be the materials which 
will occupy their imagination and constitute 
the furniture of their minds. But to derive pro- 
fit from this childish temper, and to turn a weak* 
ness to good account, two sets of periodical 
works are requisite. A religious newspaper, 
and a religious review, if cpnducted upon right 
principles, and by men of vigorous understand- 
ing, would fill the circle of those favourable in- 
fluences, and complete the number of those aids 
which give a right disposition to the public mind^ 
It is printing which gives one great superiority 
to later times ; and it is by the periodical preiA 
that that superiority is most suddenly and various- 
ly manifested in the rapid transmission of every 
impulse throughout the whole frame-work of 80- 
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ciety. It has justly been said, that the circula- 
tion of newspapers would have contributed more 
to have preserved the freedom of the ancient re- 
publics than all the institutions of their legisla- 
toi|. Completely at the mercy of their orators, 
the citizens of Greece had nothing lasting and re- 
corded to guide them. Impelled by the breath of 
the last speaker, and actuated by every rumour, 
they were sensible to each impression, but no im- 
pression was permanent. Feverishly excited by 
what was present, they were less attentive to the 
great changes which were slowly produced by 
time, and less provident against the real dangers 
which futurity was darkly disclosing. Writings, 
however imperfect, would have been a surer guide, 
than the crafty eloquence of those who subsisted 
in importance by fomenting the passions of the 
people, and a more sustained interest would have 
been kept up in the public affairs than could ever 
have been produced by that flame of transient 
patriotism which was suddenly kindled by the 
".winged words'* of Pericles or Demosthenes j 
wt which, like the wiuged words that fanned it, 
departed rapidly away. A city has ever a tenden- 
cy to democracy ; the quick transmission of sen- 
timent gives to the expression of its feelings a 
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perpetually representative form, and embodies 
opinion in no questionable shape. It is only by 
an overwhelming force that the movement of the 
popular mind can there be disregarded or re- 
pressed ; and, even amid countiies subjected to 
tjnrannical force, towns guard themselves, by the 
quickness of their resentment, from the acts of 
violence and injustice which are perpetrated with- 
out resistance in remoter provinces. Newspapers 
communicate to a whole country the advantages 
which was formerly peculiar to a city, and spread 
the same impulse from province to province with 
as much ' rapidity, and more precision, than it 
could formerly have been circulated from one 
quarter of a large town to another. But the 
power of newspapers consists, not only in the ra- 
pidity of the transmission, but in the reiteration 
of their statements. Burke, thirty years ago, had 
the sagacity to perceive, that they who can gain 
the public ear from day to day, must, in the 
end, become the masters of public opinion, and 
the rapid increase of the numbers and of the 
influence of newspapers more than justifies his 
prediction. It was no bad observation of Fletch- 
er of Salt(^n, that, whoever ma^e the laws of a 
nation he ckred not, provided he had the making 
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of their ballads. But now that nations are less 
addicted to ballad-singing, and more to the read- 
ing of newspapers, the high office of moulding 
institutions, and amending manners, is devolving 
upon the editors of daily or weekly journals. 
A very ungrounded complaint has been some- 
times made, that the editors of newspapers are 
over apt to magnify their office, and to assume an 
undue degree of importance. On the contrary, it 
is to be regretted that they are not sufficiently 
aware of the great benefits they might confer by 
a proper direction of their efforts, and of the in- 
jury they frequently occasion to public morals by 
the incautious admission of improper materials. 
As they gradually feel their own force, and rise 
in the scale of their own estimation, and in that 
of the nation, they will employ their powers to 
better advantage, and exert a more systematic 
and favourable influence for good over the pub- 
lic mind. Even at present they are the main 
fulcrum and support of liberty ; it is through 
their medium that the House of Commons exerts 
its healthiest action upon the people at large, 
and is again reacted upon from without, and is 
made accessible throughout its recesses to the 
light and ventilation of free discussion. The 
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most eloquent speeches would expire with their 
own echo within its walls without influencing a 
single vote, unless they were printed and circulat- 
ed in the columns of the newspapers. Editors 
may thus become more than the rivals of the 
orators, whose speeches, imperfectly reported, 
must go forth to disadvantage in the records of 
the same journal j and equal eloquence may have 
a wider effect when addressed boldly at once to 
the bar of public opinion, whose decision is of 
last resort, and whose verdict is mighty and will 
finally prevail. 

The great power of the daily and weekly 
press may in some degree be judged of^ from the 
exertions which the Times journal, in cases of 
urgent extremity, has suddenly and successfully 
made in behalf of the unfortunate, and the relief 
which it has thus afforded where individual efforts 
would have altogether failed in the promptness 
and in the efficacy required ; and the extent of 
such aid may clearly be seen from the subscrip- 
tions which are poured in to succour the distress- 
ed whenever the newspapers unite in representing 
their ca^e to the public. At present these jour- 
nals do not act upon a plan sufficiently systematic 
to show what could be done by great talents 
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pursuing the same object from day to day, and 
from year to year ; and we must rather look to 
the past than to the present, to the times when 
the periodical press had not acquired the influ- 
ence which it now possesses, for an example of the 
over-ruling force it can put forth, and of the 
mastery it can gain over the thoughts of the age, 
and of the current it can give to the general 
feeling. This example we may find in the Let- 
ters of Junius, which, in a great measure, gave a 
new tone to public sentiment, and still continue 
to exert an influence hostile to the rulers of the 
country; and though, from the manifest disre- 
gard of truth in many of its statements, and the 
want of candour throughout, it is no longer, if it 
ever was, an authority in this country, and acts 
only in the deathless sting it has left behind it j 
yet abroad it maintains a high reputation, and is 
a work of acknowledged reference, and was the 
book which the Emperor Napoleon consulted as 
the index of the national sentiments when he had 
the prospect of finding a refuge in England. If 
a writer who possessed equal talents with Junius, 
and who had on his side, what the other wanted, 
the force of truth, there can be no doubt that he 

would exercise a paramount sway over his cotem- 

1 
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poraried, and leave behind a long-enduring slu-' 
thority and a lasting reputation. A religious 
writer of popular talents, and of a forcible style, 
could have no station of more extensive useful- 
ness than the direction of a weekly newspaper. 
Neither the pulpit nor the senate house could af- 
ford him a more various or more ample field. 
Every good cause would require his assistance, 
and would receive his easy and effectual support. 
He could open the fountain of public liberality, 
and direct its currents wherever they were requir- 
ed, while, at the same time, he could mould the 
exertions of benevolent societies, and shape them 
into a more eflScient form. Unconfined to any- 
party or society, he would be the mutual bene- 
factor, of all, and their general defence ; for, 
lightly armed, and ever ready for action, he might 
be the earliest to repel an attack, and the first to 
lead in advance. 

VIII. A review is the natural growth of the 
increase of knowledge, and of the augmentation 
of books. When the sciences were few, and the 
works written upon each were rare, and readers 
were men devoted to science, who read all that 
was written, and passed their own independent 
judgment on all that they read, there was no place 
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£ix a critic by profession in the paucity of works 
recently published; and, accordingly, the first 
books that were reviewed were not the new pro- 
ductions but the old ; and critics, instead of antici- 
pating the judgment of the public, were employed 
in recording it, and in fixing the rules, according 
to which sentence had already been passed. But 
when books and readers multiplied, and the first 
became various, and the second superficial, notices 
o£ what newly published works contained became 
useful to tiiose who had a few books to choose, and 
these out of a multitude. In process of time, 
these notices became analyses, and the analyses 
reviews, and these reviews grew in number, in 
bulk, and in importance ; and as the causes that 
have given them their importance are still operat- 
ing and still growing, the number and influence 
of reviews must go on prospering and multiply- 
ing; and it becomes every day more essential 
that their tendency should be favourable to the 
establishment of right principles, and to the pro- 
moting of the best interests of mankind. In a 
country like Britain, where party and poUtics mix 
their influence in every thing sacred and profane, 
it is not surprising that reviews should have re- 
ceived the same bias, and should take the colour of 
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some prevailing faction, and that authora should 
be applauded or condemned for their taste in pdii- 
tics, rather than for their taste in literature. But 
it is not only for their literary injustice and party 
bias that some good men have objected to re- 
views, and to anonymous publications, but also 
for their tendency to private slander. Fear is the 
origin of much of the good breeding and good 
nature which pass current in the world ; and it 
is only when some men put on a mask that they 
show their real character ; and anonymous public- 
cations have served as a convenient shelter for 
those who would wilUngly indulge their mahce, 
provided they could be secure from all fear of con- 
sequences. But though these are frequent, they 
are by no means necessary concomitants of the 
writings of men, who favour the public with their 
opinions, but not their names ; nor is it likely that 
such defects will occur as frequently in the future 
as they have in the past. In works of this descrip- 
tion, the worst have had the precedency, and bet- 
ter will follow ; as the ancients believed, that when 
the sun fii*st quickened the original mud out of 
which all things were formed, monsters and ver- 
min had the priority of birth, and afterwards more 
perfect creatures were brought to light, and high- 
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et ordei^ of beitig, newspapers, and reviews have 
improved greatly since the time of Pope and Smol- 
lett ; and though attempts are ocicasionally renewed 
to bring them back to their original state of de- 
gradation, yet we may trust to the ordinary course 
of improvement for their general amelioration ; 
and already that improvement has in part taken 
place. If it were necessary, many examples might 
be pointed out where concealment has only added 
to the courtesy of an opponent, who, like the un- 
known knight of ancient romance, supplied the 
want of a device by his noble bearing and genero- 
sity to the vanquished. While it is^ evident that a 
review might be conducted by men of piety, free 
from all the objections which have been too readily 
applied to these works ; it is equally clear, from the 
assistance which political reviews have given to 
their party, how powerful an instrument such a 
review would be for promoting the influence of 
religion. Not that such publications are even now 
deficient either in number or in excellence, but, 
from particular circumstances, they w^ant that ex- 
tended circulation which is essential to diffusive 
usefulness. To take the Eclectic alone as an ex- 
ample, a review to which Hall, Montgomery, and 
Foster, have contributed since its commencement^ 
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besides others nearly as eminent in their particular 
departments, must contain a great variety of ex- 
cellence ; but a monthly publication is unfavoura- 
ble for the selection of proper articles, and, of ne- 
cessity, there is much inequality in a work which 
contains many brilliant passages of an eloquence 
seldom rivalled, and an originality of conception 
which those who are economical of their thoughts, 
and instructed in the art of book-making, would 
never have expended in an anonjnnous publica- 
tion. . Were a quarterly work written with equal 
talents, but conducted upon a better plan, and if, 
above all, i| forgot the minor differences which 
divide and distract, the Christian world, it would 
act not only on the minds of readers, but of 
authors, and would raise the standard of moral 
feeling, while it deterred - from literary deUnquen- 
cy. It is not desirable that a review should insist 
directly upon religion, — that subject is better, and 
more amply discussed elsewhere ; but its aim 
should be to place all subjects in their right po- 
sition, to give them their just value, and to view 
them in the pervading light which revelation 
sheds around them. Such a publication would 
have an ampler range than those which are tied 

dpwn to advocate the cause of a particular party, 

o 
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it wonld embrace a drde as wide as tbe interasts 
oi humaiuly, and would supply the want o£ per- 
- tonal invective or political rancour, by engaging 
in tbe cause of mankind at large, and addressing 
not the prejudices of a few, but those interests and 
4^rmpathies which are co-extensive with our com- 
mon nature. 

IX. A wide scope is offered to benevolent ex- 
ertion, in the improvement of schools, and in the 
'division of education. It is the defect of educa- 
tion, as we have formerly said, which has diminish- 
ved and curtailed the beneficial results of the disco- 
very of printing ; and as the influenqfr of printing 
has thus been circumscribed, the influence of re- 
ligion has been diminished along with it ; for as 
printing owes its origin to religion, so religion 
will partly owe its ultimate diffusion to the preva- 
lence of the press. It is no paradox to trace the 
discovery and general use of printing to the 
Bible. The learning of the ancients was a lux- 
ury confined to the great, and their books were 
copied and prepared by their slaves j what was 
popular was poetry, and that committed less to 
writing than to the recitation of the rhapsodists. 
What instruction they had was oral, they learned 
the mysteries of religion from the vdce of the 
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priest or hierophant, the interests of the state 
from the debates of their orators^ the history of 
their country from tlie triumphal trophies that 
recorded ancient victories, or in the solGtnmties 
and funeral orations that embalmed ihe memory 
of the patriots who had fallen in battle. Thdr 
philosophy had less its preservation from books 
thsLn from schools of disciples, who upheld under 
the same portico, or under the shade of the same 
trees, from age to age, the tenets of their mai^ 
ters. But when the learning of the Greeks, wiili 
llie miracles of their art, followed like captives in 
llie train of4he conquerors, and swelled the tri- 
umphal pomp of Roman victories^ the ever-present 
remembrancers of Grecian literature were ahsent^ 
the reciter, the orator, and the school^ with eadi 
its band of di^mtants, — and books became in-^ 
dispensable, as tibe only records and moim- 
ments which could transfer from Athens to Roftie 
the learning of the former. But the volumes 
that filled the libraries of Rome were easily accUi^ 
mulated by the wealth of the patricians^ mi nml- 
tiplied by their domestic transcribers, wfa3e the 
people at large found matter more congenial ta 
their taste in the bloody sh<>ws of the ampbithei^ 
tre, than in pondering the workd of G»eetiMi ge- 
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niuSy and the happy imitations of them which their 
own country had afforded. But in countries 
whfere civiHzation ' had not attained the same emi-: 
nehce as in the ancient republics of the south of 
Europe, yet it had penetrated deeper, partly from 
being of longer standing, and partly from these 
countries possessing writings which were acknow- 
ledged to be records of the divine will. The 
speculations of philosophers could interest but a 
few. ; the supposed intimations of the Deity were 
the concern of all mankind ; the reveries of Plato: 
were addressed solely to the most refined of the' 
Athenians, who alone could expect to mingle in the 
elysiums of poiets and heroes ; but the disclo- 
sures, and the heavens of popular revelations 
were open to all who had complied with the rites 
of the national religions ; and the Vedas ofHin- 
dostan, written in a remoter age and more bar- 
barous country, attracted more readers than all 
the disquisitions of the (jreeks respecting the chief 
good and the origin of things. The Koran, a 
more popular religion than the Vedas, founded on 
no philosophical views, but demanding the atten- 
tion of every one, under the penalty of an infinite 
loss, was still more adapted to be generally read, 
and the erection of a mosque might frequently be 
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accompanied by ^at of a school ; and a concern 
about religion is naturally attended with a. de^ 
sire to peruse the volume which reveals futurity j 
but the flattering prospect of Arabian.. civiliza* 
tion disappeared, as we have formerly said, with 
their empire, which fell as suddenly as it rose ; -the 
language of the Koran was no- longer the laa* 
guage of the mass of the Moslem ; and the ardoiic 
of the Turks and the Persians to read." the book?, 
was damped and delayed by the sacred docun 
ments being couched in a foreign language- 
Similar was the case during the dark ages, and.ia 
the Catholic countries; but -the truths of . the 
Bible, however darkened, appealed more strongly; 
to the conscience, and were more awful in. their. 
import, and accordingly produced a wider effect 
upon society, spread education, and multiplied 
the number of readers; the prevalence, of- read-^ 
ing produced a greater number of copies, .and 
the number of copies increased the facilitic^s for 
the acquisition of reading. The . infinite imports 
ance of the revelation to the interests, tempojral 
and eternal, of mankind, made it mostmeEkorious; 
ands imperative to alSbrd the . utmost &£iili1?y and^ 
freest access to the sacred volume; and the Ca^* 
tholic priesthood, not aware that the weapons th^- 
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were furnishing might be turned against them* 
selves, were the great patrons of learning, and 
promoters of dementary education, and to the 
dmrch was annexed a school, and to the monastery 
a copying room. In China, the art 6f printing 
had been first invented, and the two causes of its 
discovery might be found in the depth of its an« 
dent civilization, and in the rude and elementary 
nature of its characters ; for as the characters of 
the Chinese are signs of things and not of letters, 
and as the simplest invention of printing is that of 
immoveable types, there is less distance between 
Chinese writing and Chinese printing, than be* 
tween the invention of printing and writing in 
Europe. The chances, therefore, were greatly in 
fiivour of the C3iinese, having the priority of the 
invention of printing, but not of its general use ; 
fi>r the want was by no means equal in the east and 
west of a more powerful and cheaper mode of 
multiplying copies. It is only where a number 
of copies of the same work are wanted that prints 
ing would be brought into general application ; 
and in the number of readers who pressed forward 
to the study of the Bible, and in the religious 
works that were written in accordance with it, we 
have the cause of the introduction of printing dur« 
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ing on age still dadh if compared to the iUumiiia^ 
ticHi of the few daring the bright dajrs of Greece 
and of Rome^ but surpassing former ages in the 
more general difiusi<m of simple and elementarjf 
truthsi in which the peasant and the philosophy 
are equally concerned^ 

The theory of education is still very deficient^ 
and it is not wonderful that the practice should 
have be^ still more so ; the present system (^ 
learning had its rise in the dark ages, when an 
acquaintance with the dead languages was thought 
the principal requisite for knowledge, the key 
that would open those treasures of antiqui^, 
"Wbkh embraced all the riches of the mind ; and 
the effects of this notion have remained long after 
the opinion which gave rise to them was deserted. 
Milton, Locke, and Rousseau have successfully en- 
tertained sounder views, but mixed with many 
errors. Their errors have been well noted, but the 
truths which they discovered have not yet been 
applied to any extent. If education in general 
has been carried on with no enlightened viewi^ the 
instruction which is adapted to the poorer class 
has been still more neglected. In Scotland, where 
parochial schods have long been established, and 
instruction has been universal, far fhnn there MH/U^ 
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been a progress during the last^faalf of the late ceii- 
tury, there has rather been a decline ; and the abili- 
ties of the teachers and the desire of being taught^ 
have in several instances suffered a diminution. It 
is the common fate of institutions which have nd 
rivals^ first to become stationary, and afterwards 
retrograde ; and to enjoy praise for past pre-emi- 
nence, is safer and more pleasant than to merit it 
by present exertion. But a general impulse has 
lately been given, and great efforts are making both 
in the old and the new world, so that countricMS 
.which are not rapidly advancing will soon be left 
behind, in the swift progress that is proceeding 
around them. A society for collecting and diffus- 
ing information on the subject of education would 
now be of great advantage ; schools at a distance, 
or in foreign countries, have, till of late, attracted 
little attention, or when noticed, liave been but 
indifferently described : but a society could easily 
xemedy this deficiency, could acquire an exact out- 
line of every method of teaching, in France and 
iUiw Germany, in England and in America, and 
combine in a single periodical publication, their 
.various excellencies, so as to present them to the 
reader in contact and comparison. A model 
school would likewise be of essential benefit, in re- 
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ducing.the most approved method of teaching into 
practice ; and in not only exhibiting its advan- 
tages visibly, but in training up a new race of 
schoolmasters in the knowledge and practice of 
that method which it was desirable should be dif- 
fused. These model schools might be of two sorts, 
as circumstances dictated ; either consisting whol- 
ly K>f those who are selected from other schools, 
and intended to be schoolmasters ; or, which 
is the simplest plan, composed of monitors, who 
alone are intended to be schoolmasters ; and, who, 
at the same time that they are learning them- 
selves, assist the master ^n teaching an ordinary 
day school. The latter, as it is the least artificial 
and expensive method, is in most circumstances 
the best ; and an improved class of teachers may 
gradually be raised without difficulty, and be 
spread through the country, trained up by long 
habit, to the best mode of teaching, and who 
from the first have been selected on account of 
their aptitude for the office they are designed to fill. 
It is an important requisite that schoolmas^prs 
should be men of piety ; and no others, generally 
speaking, will properly execute their trust : the irk- 
someness of repeating the same task, and the con- 
tinual struggle with obstinacy and perversity^ ^n\l 
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in course of time^ weftry out every oitt who has not 
a religious motive for perseverance^ except in a few 
cases, where, £rom the natural bent, the employ- 
ment itself is a pleasure, or where the due perfor- 
mance of the duty is narrowly watched by a 
scrutinizing eye. In the present day especially, 
when the religious principle is not early implanted^, 
education becomes a very doubtful boon. The 
general mind is stirring and awake, but not always 
to wholesome truths ; and in the great moral 
revolution which is on the eve of taking place,^ 
the thoughts of men, feverish and unsettled, require 
some better guide than the common*p1ace precepts^ 
and powerless direction, which an education with* 
out religion can furnish. 

X. An increase of books is a necessary effect 
of the increase of readers ; and, as education be« 
comes general, village libraries will augment in 
number, and rise in importance. Even at the pre* 
sent time, a considerable sum is expended by the 
labouring classes of Scotland in the purchase of 
bofiks — a sum which is annually increasing in a 
much greater ratio than many are aware of; and 
%euce it becomes highly important, in every 
point of view, that these hard earnings should be 
weU expended, and that the short time which th^ 
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labourer takes frcon his rest and devote^ to. r^ad^ 
ing, should not be thrown away on useless^ or per» 
nicious writings. It is pleasing to see how far a 
village subscription library, which the peasants 
have chosen for themselves, excels a circulating 
library which consults the taste of the more idle 
imd affluent in towns j how much more careful 
those are who have a property in the books they 
read, than others, who have better opportunities of 
iaformation, but who, as subscribers for a night, 
merely wish to pass the time. In circulating li» 
braries, the works are, in general, of the most 
trifling character, and mark the lowest class of 
readers, who are content with books that present 
to them the vagueness and incoherence of their 
own thoughts, only distorted into more wild a&d 
unnatural combinations; but little of this trash 
appears in Ubraries which are the property of the 
members. A new class of works appear, Hot 
always perhaps the best adapted to the wants of 
the purchasers, but which are of a much superior 
description, and lead the attention to more iior 
portant objects. These libraries are of a still 
higher order when an individual in the neigh*- 
bourhood of intelligence and superior educatioa 
has given his advice and assistance in the. fgr^ 
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mation of them ; and it is evident from experienqe^ 
that they are moulded into their best shape when 
the choiee of the members is thus guided by an 
informed judgment, and gently but perseveringly 
directed to works that are of sterling and lasting 
excellence. A book society would here be of 
great service, to co-operate with individuals, by 
aiding in the selection of libraries that were about 
to be formed, and superintending those that were 
already established. While, on the one hand, it 
might influence the rich to be of most essential 
use to their neighbourhood, at a small expense tp 
themselves ; on the other, it might present to the 
labouring classes a list of books to direct their 
choice amidst the multitude of works published, 
of which they know nothing but the titles, or some 
deceitfbl panegyric contained in a friendly re- 
view. And, lastly, the proposed society, by taking 
a large quantity of books from a bookseller at a 
reduced price, might be enabled, without ex- 
pense to themselves, to afford them at a lower 
mte to the poor, and thus, making their advice pa- 
latable by the pecuniary advantages which aecom- 
panied it, they might acceptably exercise a salutary 
influence over the libraries which were under their 
care. 
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Here the advantage , of a religious review is 
again manifest ; the desire of reading the works 
which are reviewed in the leading journals is the 
guiding motive with most village libraries for 
the purchase of new publications, and they re- 
main ignorant of, and unprovided with, many- 
works of real utility, which are past over in si- 
lence by the oracles in whom they put their 
trust. A review that would do justice to produc- 
tions of real merit, without bias to any particular 
set of opinions, and which gave due importance 
to those which were likely to benefit the large 
body of the people, either in a temporal or reli-: 
gious point of view, would, among many other 
benefits, greatly improve the collections of those 
country libraries which are everywhere spring- 
ing up, and would bring before the attention of 
those who are least able to judge for themselves, 
writings which might greatly improve their con- 
dition in this life, and tend to secure their happi- 
ness in another. It is the misfortune of many of 
the best religious works we possess, that the age 
has gone past them, and that they remain in their 
antiquated stiffness, soUciting attention in vain 
from those whose thoughts are moulded by new- 
er writers, and to whom their phraseology is as. 

1 
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uncolithy and m little intelligible, as if they had 
written in a language foreign to their readers^ 
Religious works in general are of a professional 
Cast, and professions cling with tenacity to their 
own peculiarities, and strive hard against that 
stream of innovation which is ever wearing away 
the embankments that they laboriously have raised* 
While Aristotle has long been dismissed from the 
rest of the living world, his authority may still 
be traced in the divisions and dispositions of ser« 
mons ; and those who would have attacked most 
perseveringly every position of Aquinas, have yet 
unconsciously, and at many removes, been influ- 
enced by his summary in the ordering of their bo- 
dies of divinity. A new race of writers is required^ 
who shall build upon a higher philosophy, and who^ 
renovated by the spirit of a new age, shall walk 
abroad in the liberty which religion and reason as- 
sign to them. 

XI. Of all methods for difiusing religion, preach- 
ing is the most efficient ; other methods are indi- 
rect and preparatory, but the simple proclaim- 
ing of the gospel has in all ages been attended 
with the most transforming efficacy, elevating the 
few who have cordially accepted it into a higher 
and hap{Her state of b^ng, and even raising the 
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fQany who have rejected it to a better system of 
moral opinions. It is to preaching that Christi- 
anity owes its origin, its continuance, and its 
{)rogress ; and it is to itinerant preaching, how- 
ever much the ignorant may undervalue it, that we 
owe the conversion of the Roman world from 
paganism to primitive Christianity ; our own free- 
dom from the thraldom of popery in the success 
of the reformation ; and the revival of Chris- 
tianity, at the present day, from the depression 
which it had undergone owing to the prevalence 
of infidelity and of indiiference. Books, however 
excellent, require at least some previous interest on 
the part of the person who is to open and to per- 
use them i but the preacher arrests that attention 
which the written record only invites, and the 
living voice and the listening numbers heighten 
the impression by the sympathy and enthusiasm 
which they excite ; the reality which the truths 
spoken possess in the mind of the speaker, is com- 
municated to the feelings of the hearers, and they 
end in sharing the same views, at least for the 
moment, and in augmenting each other's convic- 
tions. The arguments which are urged for send- 
ing missions to the heathen, acquire a double force 
wh^ applied to the case of our countrymen at 
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home ; they have the first claim upon us ; their 
ignorance is often as great as that of the heathen, 
or, if not so great, then their guilt is augmented in 
a higher proportion with their greater facilities of 
learning ; and our duty becomes more imperative 
in this case, by the facility which we have of re- 
moving their ignorance. Home missionary exer- 
tions benefit the body of Christians who make 
them, as well as those for whose sake they are 
made ; there could be no method more certain of 
re-animating a decaying interest, than attempts to 
spread the truths of religion ; and new hopes 
and new strength are infused by the endeavour 
to communicate a renovation of life to others. 
It is not only the denominations of Christians 
who are thus active that receive the benefit, all 
partake of the same new impulse, and partly 
from emulation, and partly for self-defence, are 
hurried into the same career of benevolence. The 
whole machine is so closely connected, that one 
wheel sets the rest in motion, and the whole 
frame-work of religious society proceeds with an 
accelerated velocity. In England, the Home 
Missionary Society is rapidly increasing in its 
funds, though the field of its exertion as yet is 
somewhat contracted. In Scotland, two bodies of 
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Christians have intentions of completely covering 
the whole country with their stations ; and if the 
vigour of the dissenters were equal to their , re- 
sources, they would compel the establishment either 
to give ground, or to adopt a similar energy of ac- 
tion, as in the introduction of new principles into 
tactics, all must speedily comply with the improve- 
ments which have taken place, or resign the equali- 
ty which they formerly maintained. 

XII. The proposal of a variety of means for the 
attainment of any end, seems often to make the 
object sought after more difficult to be reached, 
while the choice is perplexed by the multiplicity 
of expedients. The Bible Society, which, from its 
all-embracing nature, is capable of uniting these 
means in one harmonious action, may be brought 
forward as a fit example and instance of the simpli- 
city of their results, and the facility of their combi- 
nation. Pope has drawn a just and fine distinction 
between the works of God and of man : — 

'* In human works^ though laboured on with pain^ 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God^s^ one single can its end produce ; 
Yet serves to second too some other use." 

This distinction holds almost invariably good j 
but the Bible Society, as if privileged by its con- 
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nection with the sacred volume which it seeks to 
distribute, is equally remarkable for the extreme 
simplicity of its purpose, and for the countless va- 
riety of its results. Its object, though simple and 
one, is immense and sublime, the distribution of the 
word of God to the whole earth ; but that object, 
were it attained, great as it is, would be rivalled by 
the benefits which spring up under its influence in- 
directly and unexpectedly, along every path it 
pursues, and which multiply as it advances. The 
Bible Society might afford many of the advantages 
formerly pointed out as likely to arise from the 
establishment of a general religious association ; 
it is an excellent remedy for the weakness of the 
Christian body, which proceeds from their scatter- 
ed condition, and a never failing bond of recog- 
nition and union. No simpler or better test could 
have been contrived for ascertaining the number 
of those who take a serious interest in religion, 
than the proposal of a contribution too small to be 
burdensome to any, for communicating to the na- 
tions the words of eternal life. And' though all 
who contribute may not be drawn to do so by the 
proper motive, yet it is evident that those who do 
not contribute are destitute of the very commence- 
ment of right principles, and hence, wherever the 
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cause of the Bible Sodety has been rightly explain-*, 
ed and enforced, a list is obtained, a too favour* 
able list no doubt of those who are fiiendly ^ 
Christiisuiity, and who are disposed to make some 
small sacrifice for spreading the knowledge of tii^ 
truth. Thus the Bible Society becomes a rally- 
ing point for all Christians, as it affords a basis of 
union broad enough to admit every varying shade 
of opinion, and lifbs up a conspicuous standard to^ 
all those who are engaged in earnest in the great 
work of furthering the Redeemer's kingdom. It 
is admirably adapted for exhibiting the advantages^ 
and the arrangement of a well-organized conlmii>t 
tee ; the extent of its operations, as well as iheit 
variety^ naturally lead to a distinct classificaticni j 
the remoteness of the objects it pursues demands 
the care of salaried and responsible agents } tod the 
immensity of the whole work^ and. the mitiuteneas 
of many of its parts, require the active co*operatioli 
of numbers, who, from their subdivisicms, may 
distribute their attention among the perplexky aS 
details, while, from the momentum of tbek untied 
influence, they can communicate a wide and ge^ 
neral movement The Bible Society might also 
excellently exemplify the division of an extensil^er 
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country into counties and districts, appointing a 
correspondent to each county, who could afford 
ihat local knowledge which is requisite for minute 
success, and exert a superintendence from which 
iU)thing could escape, and lend that present and 
personal aid which gives a double value to every 
existing advantage ; and. this system might possess 
evejy desirable minuteness and efficacy, by each 
county correspondent having under him an agent 
for every district, and each district agency hav- 
ing a ramification into every parish, so that. the 
whole country might be brought under an action 
which had neither blanks nor pauses, but which 
was full, continual, and systematic. This society 
might readily give rise to a general correspond- 
ence, which, though in some measure limited, and 
directed to the immediate concerns of the distri- 
bution of the Bible, would still serve as an index 
of the prosperity of religion, in all countries, to 
which the agents of the society had access, or 
where its cause had been, advocated. . We have 
before observed, how closely religion, education, 
and the demand .for books, are connected in the 
mass of the people ; and. the. Bible, Society has in 
some degree done the work of an educational 
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society in the new impulse which it has given 
to the cause of elementary learning : while a sub.- 
stitute for home missions might almost be found 
in the reiterated appeals which must be made to 
the public in behalf of a society, which; requires so 
vast an expenditure, and which demands a zeal for 
its support and progress, only to be kept in vigour 
by a continued recurrence to the truths, and to 
the importance of revelation. The indirect ad- 
vantages that result from the Bible Society, proceed 
also, though in a more confined degree, from the 
exertions of Missionary Societies ; but . as the 
foundation of the latter is narrower, so their influp 
ence is less Catholic and comprehensive ; nor wiU 
even the Bible Society realize all that it might 
effect, until it shall have approached its beat forjoi^ 
and received the complete organization of which it 
is susceptible. Abroad it requires a more syste- 
matic and numerous agency, and at home a 
division and subdivision of the ground froxu 
which it must gather its revenues, and which it 
must cover with its collectors. Much of a false 
economy prevails, the agents are too few, and 
too ill paid ; the services of m€|n of the highest 
talent would be required, one in each^ of the 
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principal countries abroad^' to watch over the 
distant operations^ which are sure to be misman« 
aged if not narrowly inspected: and the salaries 
of agents, however considerable, would be amply 
repaid by the savings that would be effected in a 
wasteful expenditure, and the prevention of errors 
liiat must inevitably arise where there is no system 
and no contrd. Modem writers have discovered 
that words are more plentiful than thoughts ^ and 
that therefore the true economy of writing con- 
tMB in being qparing of the lattery and prdfuse of 
tiie former; the reports of difierent societies carry 
this even too fiur, and one may read through a 
loflg report, and reach the conclusion without 
!toeeting a single new &ct, or new observation by 
*tiie way ; this ought to be amended, and a series 
6f publications which would extend the knowledge 
and deepen the interest which the subscribers take 
in the progress of religion^ are strongly re- 
i|uired, before that interest da become more 
general and abiding. With several defects, the 
Bible Society continues the most perfect iostitution 
of its kind, and the finest example of the power 
of voluntary association It has merited the 
obloquy of that corruption of Christijanity which 
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styles itself Catholic ; and while it has done re* 
ligion one service, by uniting all its friends in 
one great cause, it has done it a second service, 
by uniting all its enemies, \^h6wever hostile to each 
other, against it ; thus ranging each side front to 
front, and preparing them for one decisive and 
final struggle. It leaves evety one without excuse 
who does not co-operate with it ; it combines all 
classes and all creeds, the poor may contribute 
their mite, and the rich may pour in their abund> 
ance ; and those who buUd precioufi^ things, Bgid 
those who heap up stubble upon the foundation of 
the Scriptures, have here one point of agreement 
in the foundation for which they both earnestly 
(contend. It has done more good than all the 
theolc^cal discussions for the last hundred years ; 
and though it has confuted no heresy, it has 
done still better, for it has made many be ne» 
glected and forgotten* It oversteps the bounda- 
ries of kingdoms, and the separation of national 
jealousies, and presents a field wide enough for 
men of all nations and languages to enter, with- 
out conflicting or jarring with each other; its 
field is truly the world ; it embraces directly or 
indirectly, all the interests of humanity ; and it is 
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ever profusely distributing the benefits of timey 
Y^hile its ultimate results are lost in the glories of 
eternity. 

XIII. The Bible Society affords an excellent 
illustration of how cloisely connected the advance- 
ment of religion is both at home and abroad ; so 
mutual is their progress, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them even in thought ; and the action aiid 
reaction of their common movements are not only 
conjoined) but mutually accelerating and aug- 
mfiitipgf The efforts that are made abroad, de* 
mand more than an equal effort at home, to supply 
their expenditure ; and the improvements that are 
made at home will not only be transferred to fo- 
reign enterprise and missionary exertions, but will 
be spread over a large expanse, and have a wider 
range than the country which gave them birth 
could afford. What is gained for humanity in 
one comer, however remote, is gained for humahi- 
ty throughout the world ; in the course of 
years the same improvement in practice will be 
everywhere adopted, and the new accession of 
principles will be Universally made known ; the 
schools of arts in Great Britian will serve as 
pifwiejis for the instruction of the workmen in 
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Mexico and Peru ; and the schools which circu- 
late through the glens of Wales, or the Scottish 
Highlands, will have their counter-parts in the 
defiles of Caucasus, or in those which are ascend- 
ing the sides of the Andes, or penetrating the 
roots of the Himmalaya. 
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PART FOURTH. 



I. The ancient mythologists divined well when 
they saidy that the ** River Ocean'' flowed round 
the world. They could scarcely have guessed^ 
however, that it divided the earth into two^ great 
island^ though they had some dark forewamings 
of the existence of America in the fable of At- 
lantis, as mariners sometimes see the land to which 
they are steering^ long before they have reached ib 
indistinctly reflected upon the clouds. 

Asia mtfjr be considered as constituting the mass 
of the old continent, and branching out into three 
8abdivision»*^*the islands of the Great Ocean, 
Europe, and Africa— -broken down towards the 
east into, innumerable islands, which, diminishing 
in size, and increasing in number, are lost in their 
minuteness, and their multitude^ in the eiqianse 
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of the Pacific — ^prolonged towards the north-west 
fcy Europe ; which, though not altogether divided 
into Islands, is yet, in some measure, insulated by 
Mediterranean Seas — and continued to the south- 
west by the peninsula of Africa, which, the con- 
trast of Europe, repels every entrance of the 
waves from its unbroken and continuous coast. 
While the new continent of America, opposed in 
its direction to the old, and stretching from pole 
to pole, is determined in its shape by that gigantic 
line of mountains, which, bordering oh the perpe- 
tual ivinters of the arcti6 and antarctic circle, carrjr 
a range of unmelting snow through all the zones 
^ and climates of the earth. 

Asia is distinguished by natural' divisions into 
central, northern, south-eastern, and south-west- 
em Asia. Central Asia is separated by ranges 
of mountains into the middle, eastern, and west^ 
em region, the original seats of the three great 
races of Scythian Herdsmen, the JVfoguls, the 
Mandshurs, aiid the Turks. The middle region^ 
the country of the Moguls or Calmucks, may be 
considered as' the nucleus and head-land of Asia 
from which the mountains break off in all direc- 
tibns, and from which the immense ' rivers of Asia 
ran to the east, and to the west, or fall into the 
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icy i^ea, or into the Indian Ocean ; while its inhsi^ 
,l}ita.nts have spread, like its. waters,, over half the 
world— have pitched their camp with Attila on the 
plains of Champagne, or on the eastern shores of 
China with the descendants of Zingis . Khan, and 
have , collected in the chace the furs of Siberia, 
or supported the descendants of Tiinour on the 
throne of. Delhi. This elevated region of snows 
and clouds, which maintains an almost unbroken 
Printer in the vicinity of the tropic, has assimilate 
ed its ^peculiar inhabitants to itself, who, in their 
hardened and stunted frames, and in their ossified 
and^ flattened features, bear the impress of their 
iron soil and relentless , sky. .Yet- even here there 
are favoured spots, some sheltered enclosure pro- 
tected by the projecting rocks . frpm the ice 
wind, or some valley which the rivers have hol- 
lowed out and , clad with soil, some, forest which 
receives. mould and shelter from the overtopping 
mountain, or some plain to which an almost ver- 
tical sun has given a transient but abundant vege- 
tation, like that sea . of verdure which Timour be- 
held at his feet when he was crossing the mountain 
Ulagh. 

. . Central Asia is somewhat softened in its eastern 
division of Mandshuria^ .where . the cold is thawed 
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by the neighbourhood of the 8ea» and the inlaiid 
r^ons are fertilized by the waters of the Amoor^ 
and sheltered by its magnificent forests. But its 
shores are desert, and its woods solitary; the 
tomb of the fisher is more firequently seen on its 
coast than the bark of the living, — ^the mauso* 
leum which the emperors of China have greeted 
to their ancestors is more splendid than their pa^ 
lace ; and it seems as if the mass of the nation 
had expatriated themselves to take possession oT 
their conquests in the south. Touran, 'as the 
Persian poets called the third division of Central 
Asia, is a still milder and more fertile region, as 
the ground rapidly descends, and the sky bright- 
ens after passing the Belur Tag,^ or tilie Mountains 
of Darkness, till the delicious valley of Samarcand 
and Bochara opens out, and displays the green 
meadows and blossoming gardens, the castles and 
towns of Mawar al Nahar, whose inhabitants^ in 
the mildness of their climate, lose the Scytibiaa 
cast of countenance, and are alike celebrated for 
their bravery and beauty by the ancient poets of 
Iran. 

Northern Asia, or Siberia, loses by its northMn 
exposure and latitude what it gains by the de- 
scent of the ground towards the icy sea; and 



winter lingers round the year in the recesses 
of its woods, and in the depth of its morasses* 
where the ice never melts ; and only some favour^ 
ed situations, by a peculiarly happy exposure, 
enjoy the benefit of a brief but rapid summer. 
But even in its uniform desolation there are 
shades of difference, and the country beyond the 
Yenisei is still more Siberian than that which is 
nearer to Russia, It is thus that Asia has no tem- 
" perate climate ; it is divided by its central range 
of mountains between winter and summer. 

South-eastem Asia, which is its warm and tro- 
pical division, may be divided into China^ India, 
and the Indo-Chinese countries. ^ In China, if the 
cold and heat are not intermixed into a tempe- 
rate climate, they are interspersed into a variegat- 
ed temperature, where the hills retain the cold- 
ness of Tartary, and the valleys unite the warmth 
of India to the mildness and moisture of the neigh- 
bourhood of the ^southern sea : thus furnishing, 
with every variety of climate, every variety of pro- 
duction. Japan may be considered as a smaller and 
insulated China, surrounded by the atmoiiphere of 
the Pacific, and therefore presenting the same 
range of temperature, modified by its vicinity tpth^ 
ocean. . 
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The Arabs, while th^y allowed the superiority 
of the head of the Greeks, and assigned to them- 
selves the superiority of the tongue,, in the arts 
of eloquence and poetry, acknowledged the super- 
eminence of. the Chinese in all kinds of handi- 
traft and mechanical skill. The improvement to 
which the Chinese have carried the arts, and their 
deficiency in native sdence and imagination, form 
a striking contrast with the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan — ^that garden of Asia^ the region of perpetual 
summer. The Chinese show their affinity to the 
herdsmen of the highlands of . Asia by the form of 
their features, their language, their civilization, 
and even by the character of their intelligence ; 
while the Indians claim alliance with the Greeks 
and Europeans, by their mythology and their 
philosophy, by their language and by their ge- 
nius. These two nations, so difierent, mingle to^ 
gether in India beyond the Ganges, in proportions 
varying according to their proximity to their 'ori- 
^nal countries; and as the population, so the cli- 
mate of each country is combined — ^in .the ranges 
of mountains, and .in the vast rivers, which vie 
with the mountaiuQus features, and. rivers of 
China-r-in the heat and the . abundant .moisture, 
which reproduce the tropical vegetation of India. 

'4 



Both the animal and vegetable worlds here assume 
their largest dimensions ; this is the native region 
of the teak forest, and of the elephant. . Nature it^ 
self is on so large a scale, that every range of moun- 
tains forms the boundary of a kingdom, and every 
valley constitutes an empire* 

This region, by the jutting out of the PeninsiA| 
of Malacca, forms a connexion with the Spice 
Islands, which owe their luxuriance to their being 
placed beneath the sun of the equator, in the midst 
of a boundless ocean ; and while, in one of thdi; 
group. New Holland, which presents an image of 
Arabia in the midst of the Pacific, they attain al- 
most to the size of a continent, their sizje is 
lessened in the Isles of Polynesia till they foim but 
a single rock or a bed of coral emerging from the 
waves. 

South western Asia, which consists of Persia, 
the countries watered by the Tigris and the £u- 
phrates, Caucasus, Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia^ 
may be considered the most temperate region of 
Asia, and which has most variety of seasons, though 
still liable to the extremes of heat and cold. 
In the valleys of the A%hans, and amid the axiar-^ 
chy of their rude tribes, the first germs of pubj. 
lie libetty» which we meet with in the easteri> 
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parte of the old continetit, ar^ to ht fbimd } 
and in the Mekraun, and through the middk of 
Persia, is a wide tract of those burning ^nds^ 
which, stretching across Arabia, are prolonged 
in Africa to the shores of the Atlantic, and to 
the mountains beneath the equator. In the hilte 
4bf Khorasan, and along the ridge that overlooks 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, the rival 
races of Iran and Touran have ceased to contend 
for superiority, and the last c^ the Zund, the 
original tribe of Persia, have disappeared from 
the neighbourhood of the ruins of Pers^polid^ 
their ancient capital. The Tigris and (fee 
Euphrates no longer water the gardenia of tto 
king of the world, but the Curds still dw€ftl in 
their narrow and fertile valleys, beneath tiiei^ 
perpetual snows, as invincible as when Xenophon 
penetrated the defiles of their country, or in their 
earlier days, when their capital was the victdrioun 
Nineveh. Caucasus contains as niady languages 
and tribes as glens, the iSragtnents of nations 
that have passed over it, and have settled in dis- 
tant regions of the earth, and have left remnants 
behind them, like the patches of the winter 
^ow that remain in the same v^leys^ while the 
mass of which they are a minute portion has Jong 
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tains forms the boundary of a kingdom, and every 
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plttts upon which the Camel alone could browze ; 
and its sterile unifonnify was only interrupted by 
mountains, which broke the ckmds, and retained 
their waters in the wells of the rock, and which 
formed upon their terraced sides the gardens of the 
burning wastes around them. These mountains^ 
becoming frequent and continuous towards the 
south, enclosed the happy Arabia, where hills and 
valleys, showers and sunshine, produce a variety 
and verdure, the reverse of the bumt-up expanse 
of the sands.: . 

The north of Africa is. on a. larger scaler and, to 
an intenser degree, a repetition of the heat and bar- 
renness of Arabia, witU two lines of vegetation in- 
terrupting its immense sterility. The course of 
the Nile on the. east, and the Mediterranean with the 
range of Atlas to the north, secure each a strip of 
northern Africa from the barrenness of the rest 
The vale of the Nile widens towards its mouth, 
and the double valley of Atlas, on either side of 
it, 8ti*etches farther as the shores of the Atlantic are 
joined to those of the Mediterranean; wliile the 
islands of verdure in Africa are still more remark- 
able than those of AraWa from the vaster ^ieso- 
Jation around them. Beyond the great ^ jSahara, 
the most ^sterile region of the world* arises 
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the most jproductive and fertile^-— central Afiica^ 
•wliere heat and moisture, the two great instni- 
- ments of vegetation, are most abundant, and where 
tiie mountains, and the sides of the lakes and ri- 
vers, are the most overgrown with vegetation and 
teeming with life. Africa presents some variety 
of feature on its eastern and western sides. Tbe 
eastern appears to be the most elevated and open. 
To the west are the mouths of the largest and 
most frequent rivers, and the most fertile and irri- 
gated plains. On the west the inhabitants sub- 
sist by cultivating patches cleared out of the 
immense forests, and to the east they wander 
with fiieir herds over a less fertile^ but, at the same 
time, a less overgrown countiy. This elevated 
table-land becomes still more {pervious as it 
approaches - the T Gape of Good Hope. The 
whde of . Africa may ^ be considered as being 
under the heats of the. torrid ;zon^ except at its 
two extremities, along the shores of the Meditm:* 
ranean, and in the neighbourhood of the Cape»; 
where, the productions of the temperate zone arrive 
at 

; Eiinope: is .the. temperate r^on of the eartbt 
where aU.the extremes of temperature are arrest- 
ed and modified by its insular ; and intersected 
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Aittlliloilu Th« f^fst df Europe f)lartake8 of tike 
olmricttr of the Steppes of Aflia^ but is fitter for cUl- 
tiiratiolti $ ^nd, while merchandise can fmly be tran- 
tpdrted along the high and parched plains of Ai^a 
hy beaJBts of burden, the rivers of Russia are navi- 
gfevble, and afibrd an easy communication bj water. 
'As the Mainland of Europe is prolonged to the 
4um^'W»tj the land increases in fertility, and in its 
bptitikde for agriculture. 

PMand, Otsrmany, and Frwce, ha^e ^each been 
^ ndtM ibf tUtitee great races of men-^^^^e Sarma- 
tiAti, tlie QothiG, and ikm Celtic ; and the two sieaa 
by-^tch ^ufopeis intersected, the Mediterrancaii 
and tted Baltic, have been llie earliest scenes of the 
tSwditkk and the . Gothic tribes, to whom ancient 
and modisM Eorope owe their civilisatioii and re-* 
nown ; #iiite Spaii^, Portugal, and Britain^ Hie from 
6et8 and oiitp<tots cf the ^d worid towards the 
west, have spread themselves over a new continent, 
9Lt«A begun a fte^ career df gtory upon the oppo* 
site ^de <^ tiie gl6be. 

America is separated into two subdivisions, by 
the ocean, which has formed the gulf of Mexico, 
atid has broken the continuity of the United States, 
afidtheCarraccas, by intervening seas, and anumber 
tff Islands. Each nafdon has t^taiaed that )>ortioii 
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of the continent of the n^w wor)4, which was most 
adapted to its previous habits. 

The United Sutes» while they possess the finest 
inland communicatk^ in th? wp^ld, are admirably 
pliaced for intercourse with the West India IslandSi 
and with Europe. The Brazils are well situated 
on the other hand* ^r extendiug the influence s^ 
quired by the Portuguese, for becoming the emi- 
porium batween Sairppe and the east ; and for re>- 
ceiving into their own ^ aa4 frea^g to perfeq. 
tion the rich productions of those islands which th^ 
Portuguese have lost £(^ ^yen The United States 
possess ^e very Variety of $Qfflp§r*tWiB w4 of soil 
jhnm the mouths of Mi^ouri md. th^ Mis^ippit to 
tiie alluvial plains of New Orleans ; and from thp 
snows and barrenoisss of th/9 rocky mou^t^ups, to 
the perpetual biogta <rf Uie J^iorid^ j wj^ie the B^- 
zils to the north, and towards the line, approach 
the climate and the lus^un^vce of M^^i ^d in 
their more temperate hUls and vfiUeys Awards fjl^ 
south are able to rear i^^ |4ia pji^^t ^nd ^^ prodi^- 
tions of China. Th^ .Spaniards in the new ^s ip 
Jthe old world, and m V^o^m ^ 't» ^Qi^^^ tm^^f 
:ar£ /the great poss^aor^ of Wffips g ;^nd spread th^m* 
^^vcBi along the b^ck 9f th^ M^? »* P*b^r Wi*- 
tioMHi^iiead thei9iii»l¥eat»lQqg #19 v^y^ qf riv^f^ 
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and live an aerial people above the douds^ and have 
built theircities in the higher and purer regions of 
the air ; and "vi^hfle the Americans are placed over 
against Europe, and the Brazilians are advantage^ 
ously situated in the neighbourhood of Africa, the 
Spaniards, from the ridge of the Andes overlook 
that vast ocean, which will soon open to them a di- 
rect communication with China, and the Islands of 
the South Sea» and connect by a new channel, the 
gold and silver of the west, with the rich produc- 
tions of the east. 
' II. The different false religions which have pre* 

■ J ' 

vailed in the world, have introduced new divisions, 
and altered the natural boundaries of mountains, 
rivers, and seas, in the classification of nations. 
These false religions might be divided into those of 
the race of Shem, of the race of Js^phet, of the Af- 
ricans, and of the Americans, 

Traces of the true religion remained longest in 
the race of Shem, who did not emigrate to so 
great a distance from the parent seats of mankind. 
In the days of Job, a pure religion had spread 
over Idumea, and along the confines of Arabia. 
At a later period, the Chaldean shepherds were 
classed with the Jews, by the Greeks^ as worship-* 
pers of one only God ; though the ClMldeans of 




bia wtsie Uiiitaiiini^ Ifan^^-iiietfliiiltiliBde ct thft 
nation wonhipped the Uaolb stone «nd Hobel, end 
the three hundred endaxty idoh at Meo6ai 
When die lace of Shem lapsed into uiolatiyy it irtMi 
idolatry of the primitive and simplest texbire» the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. Baal or the 
Lord, who was their principal idol, was the sun, 
the Lord c^ the Heaviens, and Astaroth, the female 
planet, the moon j and then like Isis in a secondary 
sense, the plastic nature the oriental Venus, the 
world rising in beauty from the waters of Chaos. 
The Caaba, or black and meteoric stone of Mecca, 
like the Diana of the Ephesians, was worshipped as 
having fallen from those heavens which they ador- 
ed. Hobal has been well conjectured to be the 
sun, and the three hundred and sixty idols to be 
the genii presiding over the days of the year. 

The idolatry of the race of Japhet was more 
complicated : to the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
they had added the deification of their deceased 
heroes, and had disguised the elements of their 
early worship under a multitude of personifications 
and emblems ; through all the distant and numer- 
ous brandies of the race, the same features of 
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tojtiuAogy were preierved» though with their na- 
tienal and characteristic diSBrence^ Th$ deities 
td Ae Cdfs aud the Goths fouDd th^ parallels 
ttinong the Greeks, Olympus reappears in Yalhal- 
lah^and Mem ; and the same train of deities peo- 
pled the oak groves o£ the Celts, the shores of the 
Baltic, the mountains of Greece, and the rivers 
of India. The pastoral tribes of Iran and Touran, 
of all those whose languages are attached to the 
f ttdo«European stock, maintained with a simpler 
iQianner of life, a simpler wor^p. The Scythians 
adored the sun, the earliest form of superstition, 
and sacrificed to him the swiftest of horses^ as the 
40^riiig most grateful to the swiftest of beings ; 
while the Persians, retaining the same worship, ex- 
alted it into the Adoration <»f the universal fire^ 
aiid superadded to it the doc4;ruie8 of the two 
principles of light and of darkne^is, of good and 
of evil. The Egyptians bM Phenicians, though 
of a different race, yet as living in a similar 0tate 
4^ society, p^sessed in some degree a similar wor- 
ship to that of the Gre^ ; in Egypt, the variety 
of deities consisted in the modified fbrms of Isis 
and Osiris. Osiris or the Sun becomes a new dei- 
4y, . wheaeirer he enters a new celestial ^n, md 
the raried:aiqMarances of thego^s are the embleqos, 
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0f the di^rent ii$pecto of the oeleistjal lumioary 
towards Egypt* Jsis is now th^ mooni and now 
the iearth, and in getieml the passive nature, 
which reflects tbie light aod receives the influences 
of Osiris; while Hercules and his twelve labouiB 
represent the sun passing Uirough the twelve signs 
of the Zodiaci accomplishing his great revolutions^ 
and fulfilling the year. The mythology of th^ 
Tynans and Carthagenians approached still nearer 
the mylliolc^y of the Greeks and Romsuis ; the 
ocean, the patron deity <^ mercantile nations } 
time, who devours his own children i Baal, whp 
is at once the sun, and the whole visible bei^yeoav 
the Jupiter of the Etruscans, were equaUy wor- 
shipped by them all. This Polytheism received its 
most complicated and finished structure in India;. 
The Indian mythology may be divided into three 
stages, the flrst previous to the period of tiieir 
writings, but to which references are made as the 
earliest of all, the simple worship of the elements ; 
the adoration of the heavens, of the sun, of 
earth, air, and water, and of the genii that dweU 
in them. The second creed is that \iHbich now 
prevails in Hindostan, the philosophical Polytheism 
of the Bramina, where all the multitude of du- 
ties, and aU the variel^ of e^pstencf^ lufe wv 
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ranged accwding to their emanation from the one 
and only fountain of being, the divine and uni- 
versal nature, which modifies its own illimitable 
and undefined essence, by becoming Bramah, and 
Vishnoo, and Sevah, the creating, the preserv- 
ing, and the changing power ; and from this state, 
including the three forms of activity, flows out in- 
to the production of all the worlds, and separates 
its^ into the individual consciousness of gods, of 
men, and of animals, and into all the other diver- 
sified forms of Maya, or that illusion by which that 
which is infinite, and one, beUeves itself to be many, 
and finite. The last form is that which prevails to 
the east and the north of India, pantheism, in its 
strictest form, accompanied by the adoration of 
fioodh, as the great, though mortal, teacher of 
wisdom. The religion that originally prevatiled 
in India beyond the Ganges, in China, and Ja- 
pan, and among the simple herdsmen of the 
north, both Moguls and Mandshurs, was the wor- 
ship of the elements, and of the Genii that reside 
in them, and which may be called Shamanism, 
though tliat name is vaguely applied, and ofle^ 
made to designate a newer and more complicated 
'creed. To this inartificial worship was added, a 
t)eUef in the power which their priests or sorcer^ 
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possessed over the Genii, and their knowledge of 
those secrets which prolong life, or avert, disease. 
This rude belief still remains among the multitude 
in the north east of Asia ; but it has graduaHy been 
forsaken by the rich, and even by numbers among 
the inferior classes, for fresh importations of su- 
perstition, which have reached them in two forms, 
and from two different channels ; the reUgion of 
the Lamas, and the religion of the Bonzes, both 
of which have sprung from India, and from the last 
of the Indian incarnations, that of Boodhah. 

The superstition of Africa is very peculiar. In 
iall nations we must distinguish between its super- 
stitious practices, and that creed upon which those 
superstitious practices , are founded ; the . former 
keep a much greater hold over the mind of the 
pBipple than the latter, and still continue after the 
creed on which they rested has passed away* The 
Misletoe was held in reverence after the druids 
and their consecrated oaks had perished, and Ta^ 
lismans were confided in by those who passed the 
; aspect of the stars unregarded, under whicl^.they 
were formed. Africa is the country where there is 
least of a religious creed, and most of a supersti- 
tious practice. Their mythology is slight and un- 
defined, they pay some uncertain reverence to the 
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Min slid mooi, tar the ocean, to the rocks, or the 
&Hintainsi of oelebhited rivers ; to the serpent^ 
and to anineds of prej y but they have no fixed 
cveed^ and is ^dl circ^imistanGfes halve smaUi regiard 
to what is future and invisible^ They resemble a 
nation, who, by saincf sudden revoiution, had lost 
l^eir prieats and their idcds, and with them, the 
theory which gave consistency juid connection to 
their wild and baiim^oas rites« But the corrup- 
tions of supeistitioci^ which is itself the corruption 
of religion, remain In full force simong them. 
Witchcraft or obea^ which retains thd s^i^ne name 
an It did in Jodea, when she of £ndor^ wfao> had 
the «ipmt of Ob, pra;ctised ity prevai ts io a wonder- 
f^ tiitent, accompanied with all the terror with 
which the sense of a malignaint being aftd the 
dread of evil invests it ; but what is mos^t remark- 
able, is that of fetichism usurping the place of aM 
other soperstitiOUr Several tribes of the Ameri- 
can ladians have indeed their fetiches, to which 
they give the name of their medicine, borrowing a 
dame from that wMeh appears to them to work as 
by a diarm ; and other nations have imagined, by 
•tteir choice of some idol, to confer upon it, by that 
V^y fict, some pectiKar virtues ; but it is strarrge 
to behcrfd numbertesa tribes of men imagining 
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thtft their choice, or evsa their caprice^ inVesfai 
anj casual object with a power over their liveii ot 
destidy, and confers iqpon that which was before 
iniugnlficant a sort of African deification. When 
the great objects of nature, as the ocean, or de* 
structive animals of prey, the African tiger, or 
the lion are assumed as the national fetiche, the res^ 
ion of the choice is more apparent, still fetichism 
and the universality of the practice marks the low^^ 
est state of degradation of the human mind. Their 
strong beUef in the safie or spell by which any jiop- 
tion of writing is supposed to operate as a charm^ 
tat the protection of the wearer, may in some de- 
gree be traced to the early conquests of the Mahon 
medans over the Negro states upon the Nig^|((#iid 
the superiority which the unlettered Negroflr%ere 
forced to recognise in the men of the book ; a su- 
periority which they doubtles^ accounted for on the 
principles of their own phiiaBOp}iy,-that'of ipagtc^ 
but this superstition, such as it is, may be tiimed 
to good account 

The American savages, likeJiie Africans^ had 
no great or fixed system of superstition ; 'i>ut4riide 
as they were, they were more thoughtful, and had 
a deeper impression of a fiiture state. Ti^ ^irits 
of their deceased ancestors peopled a wolia of 
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thadows ; and the great spirit, mindfid of the 
living and the departed, extended his care over 
both* When their, tribes assumed the consistence 
of a state, the sun received an established wor- 
ship at Natchez, and at Peru; and the mythology 
of Mexico was modelled after the same . principles 
It^t^ as the Polytheism of Egypt and ancient Europe. 
* i'^ . It is from this/enunierati6n evident, that all th^ 
' \^ superstitionsof the world /are either founded upon 
{he worship, of .the elements, or are interwoven 
with it And whilie any. of the sciences is suffi* 
€kmS to point out the .absurdities in which they 
041 involved, the/jscience of chemistry destroys 
.> ylim very existence of tbese elements themselves as 
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of religion introduces divi- 
sions into ihe moral worid, which vary from those 
of the natural. These new divsdons are, Chris- 
itp p lplft, ^e Mahfimiisih countries; south-eastern 
Asia^ including the country of the Moguls, and 
the Mandshurs, and central Africa. In these 
^ * * divisi^ms, not onljr the same religion prevails, but 
-- ^ a simila^dy of manners^ and of philos<^hicaI optw 
.nicm; and the same means of jreligious conversioGi 
must be'applied to each, of these great ranges of 
Gountiy. 
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Christendom not only embraces Europe, but is 
spreading over America, and vfill ultimately scat- 
ter the seeds of its civilization, languages, and reli- 
gion, over the Islands of the ocean, the north of 
Asia, and the southern extremity of Africa ; and 
this, without design or forethought, but in the na- 
tural course of events, from the expansiveness of 
its own energies, and from the inherent advantages 
of civilization over barbarism, wherever thev are 
brought into close and frequent contact. In 
all that variety of lands, and remoteness, of ie> 
gions, the same poets will hold up the glass 
to nature, the same examples of life will' be ad- 
mired and imitated, the same recollections at 
the past, and hopes for the future, wiU .:be che- 
rished, and one pulse and sjiirit circling ^Hirough 
their utmost extremities will infuse one life into 
them alL 

The Mahometans, on the ethfr hand, arb bound 
together by still closer ti6s, and from Samarcand 
and Bochara to the Niger, and frorn Atlas to tfie 
Spice Islands of the east^ thdif eyes are not more ^l^ 
certainly directed each day towards Me6t6ti than 
their thoughts are directed and narrowed iiit6 thri 
same circle of prescribed and inveterate igqipf^l^foe. 
The repetitions of' the same ttrttagftts, and^ki pAUr 
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K;ify of images among their poets in vain attempted, 
4x> be concealed by the most violent and accumu- 
Jated metaphors, are but a faithful copy of their 
monotonous life, and the fettered range of their 
existence, encumbered alike by ihe observances 
of antiquity and of superstiticm ; and man^ under 
the ycke of the Arabian Impostor, throughout the 
^variety of events, remains one and the ssune, while 
tieas intervene without any diversity of his habits, 
and ages dapse without any improvement of his 



: Again, among the many tribes and tongues 
4liat people the fertile regions to tfae^ east of the 
Jbidus, the reception of the incaniation of Boodh 
forms a point of rei^union amidst the various dit 
ferences of their creeds. The same confusion of 
matter with the principle of evil, and the belief 
that finite existence is inseparably connected with 
misery, lead the «ages of these countries to sigh 
for absorption as the only good, and to detach 
themselves by abstraction from life, which in 
every form is wretdied j while the vulgar expect 
only a temporal heaven, which must soon give 
placet to those ever-renewed revolutions which 
have first produced, and then destroyed, a succes- 
sion of joew deities and of other worids.^ And, 
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though different countries eastward of the Indns 
have each their native philosc^hers^ and a character^ 
istic and national philosophy, they possess in coiii^ 
mon many of the doctrines of the Hindoos^ whick 
have been everywhere carried by the Bonzees i& 
their distant migrations from India. 

Throughout Africa^ to the south of the great de- 
sert, the same dark superstitions, and magical rites 
prevail ; the same barbarous customs/ and the same 
inJ^cy of the understanding. The m^ns tK^ 
most fitted for civiUzing one part are those whick 
are applicable to all, and a similarity and repetitioii 
of the same evils everywhere indicate and demand 
a similarity of cure. , "> 

The civilization of each of these four great 
regions has proceeded from the same events, and 
has the same character and advancement. All 
ihe European states partake of the impulse which 
tiiey received from the recbv^ry of classical 
learning, and from the discovery of America, aiftd 
of printing. The Mahomedan states teke tlUi ef^ 
lour of their civilization fix>np that of the CnSphii^'^ 
and of the Arabs. The same talcis entertain them ^ 
their poetry retains and repeats the same imag^ 
aa it did in the verses of the early bards of Arabia 
and ofvPcMTsia, and science hiis imiiaineid - fbtisd 
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in the state in which it was left by Avicenna and 
Averroes. Asia beyond the Indus preserves, as 
we before observed, that antique mode of life, 
and measiu'e of learning, that belonged to the 
ancient monarchies of Chaldea and Egypt — still 
worshipping similar idols, and reverent of the 
same high and mystical philosophy. And in 
'Africa, the work of civilization is scarcely yet 
b^un, or, where it is begun, is soon terminated by 
iihe frequency of wars and disasters ; so that, 
everywhere prevails the utmost fertility of nature, 
and everywhere art is wanted, on the part of man, 
to avail himself of her bounty. The world is thus 
divided into four moral quarters — Christendom, the 
Mahometan countries, south-eastern Asia, and cen- 
tral Africa J which each require a separate consi- 
deration. 

III. Christendom naturally divides itself into the 
Protestant states, the Roman Catholic, and those 
of the Greek church. Of these, the Protestants 
alone can be extensively and actively usefiil, and 
the others must be operated upon rather than be 
themselves the instruments of conveying good to 
otibers. Even of the Protestant states, few are 
sufficient to satisfy their own wants, and the bur- 
den rests chiefly upon Britain of setting every en- 
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ierpiise in motion, and of carrying it . onward to 
perfection for the conversion of the .world. Of 
the British dominions England and Scotland bib 
nearly on a par. Both .of these can supply their 
own wants, .and afford assistance to .others ; but 
even before quitting the British isle3, we find Ire- 
land in a. more destitute condition, and more .de- 
pendent on .extrinsic aid than many of the king- 
doms :on the continent. The misery of Ireland is 
of inveterate standing — the result of complicat- 
ed misfortunes ; and no single remedy is altoge- 
ther adequate for its relief. It has been imperfect- 
ly conquered and imperfectly governed. It . has 
been but .half civilized, and is certainly not half 
Christianized* Popery there exists in its worst 
form .of slavish and blindfold bigotiy \ and the 
errors of. the darkest ages remain undispersed by 
the increasing light which is spreading over the 
rest of Europe. The English seem purposely to 
have prolonged the struggle with the Irish, by al- 
ways preserving « at once, a feeble and. a hostile 
attitude, and neither exerting the clemency which 
conciliates nor . the. force which, overpowers. As 
their acquisition of L*eland began: by private ad- 
ventujre, so it has: continued, on scmiewhat of .the 
same, footing, and; their dominion has spread. nu> 
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dier by pet^ maraudiDg, and hawwrfng inroads^ 
than by cue great natioiial and recognized sub« 
jngation. The order of nature has here been 
reversed ; the native has ever been less considered 
tiian the foreigner; the interests of the Irish 
have always been postponed to those of the £ng* 
lishy and those of the English colcHiiste, in their 
turOf have been as readily sacrifioed to a venal 
and corrupt oligarchy-^-no wonder that an invert* 
ed pyramid is not stable. A difibnence of retigion 
has a^ravated a difference of political inteiest ; 
that whiciit with re^ct to numbers, is a small 
sect, becomes, by the assistance of the bayo- 
I8t, the established church, and poverty the 
most -squalid is ground to the dust, to enrich what 
it believe^ to be. a heresy as &tal to the souls as 
it actuaBy £Mtb it to be to the bodies oimen. To 
wtanctpate tiiie Iriah would be but an act of jufr« 
tice ; bat yet it could not of itself repair the inju- 
ries of oenturifis ; axid it Wfould too nearly resem- 
ble the Roman emancipatum, where the filial slave 
bad first to change his master befonehefinally regain* 
ed his liberty. What was saved from the establish- 
ed church of Irela&d would be devoured by the 
church of RoBoe. In order to emancipate the Irish 
fiwm vice and igaoranoe, firom the {^estcraft <^ 
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the Bonush clergy, and from bigotry as absurd 
as it is cruel, Ireland stands in need of the zeal, 
the energy, and the genius of the first reformers. 
So palpable is its darkness, that nothing but thie 
truth, being brought to bear in every form> upon 
every classj can bring it up to the level of the 
rest of Europe, A general society is much want- 
ed, to encourage the preaching of the gospel up- 
on a broad and Catholic foundation ; which, not 
conned to a few scattered comers, but embracing 
the country at large, and ramified in every 
direction, should not leave error unmolested in 
any of its retreats, but bring the Hght steadily and 
vividly to shine upon it Nor would such a society 
necessarily require a great expenditure if a rigid 
economy could once be connected with religioud 
undertakings. The best plan would consist in 
employing two sets of labourers, the one exhort- 
ers, and the other preachers ; the first moving 
in the same sphere as the mass of the people 
supported at small expense, and disseminating 
without noise, their opinions from house to hoqse, 
would act as guides and pioneers to the second,^ 
would smooth the way for them, : and secure^ 
them audiences, that their preaching mUfght not 
be in vain. Thirty preacher and a hundredl 
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'exhorters, the first at a hundred dL-yesi, the se- 
cond at thirty pounds a-year, each, and in the 
.whole, at an expense •£ L.6000a-year, would cover 
Ireland entirely in a perpetual circuit, and would 
At once spread the truth over the face of iJie 
country ; while their secondary aim would be to 
concentrate thdr efforts for a time upon particu- 
lar spots^ where circumstances might appear most 
fitvourable. 

Before proceeding to the British colonies, the 
United States of America present themselves as 
the country which, next to Britain, and indeed the 
only one along with Britain, has the most ample 
t^sources to spread the knowledge of the truth over 
different countries, and which in its rapidly in- 
creasing greatness, will find aids and supplies 
larger than has yet been possessed by any empire 
for benefiting mankind. They are descended 
from ancestors who, like the father of the faithful, 
for the sake of truth, went to a land which they 
knew not ; and, like the children of Abraham, as 
they have the truth in their keeping, we may 
trust that they will carry it wide, even to the ends 
of the earth ; they have no need of a dispersion to 
spread them abroad among the nations, for even 
now, in the infancy of their origin, their vessels 
touch upon every coast, their inhabitants sojourn 
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in every country, and even without their inten- 
tional efforts, religion grows with their growth, 
and strengthens with their strength ; they carry 
their altars with them into the wilderness, and 
through them civilization and Christianity willflow^ 
on with an ever-enlarging stream, till they cover 
the shores of the Pacific. Even then, the ocean 
will, not terminate^i their progress, but rather open 
out a passage to thl^ shores of eastern Asia, till both 
the old and the new world are united, and flourish 
beneath the same arts, and the same religion. As 
the British language and line is spreading not only 
over America, but has taken root in Africa and 
Asia, and is doubtless destined by Providence to 
spread far and wide the blessings he has confided 
to Britain, not for her own use only, but as a sacred 
deposit for the world at large, a society that watch- 
ed over the interests of religion in these rising 
settlements, would forward and ensure the advan- 
tages which may certainly be expected from them ; 
and by inciting the different denominations of 
Christians to supply with ministers the emigrants 
connected with them, would see converts flow in, 
and churches erected, with a rapidity which it would 
be too sanguine to calculate upon in any other field 
of exertion. 
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- Upon die continent of Europe, the decaying 
embers of the protestant churches will be soonest 
kindled into a flame ; and bj recalling them to 
their first fiuth, and first fire^ bands of mission- 
aries might be raised and trained up, renewing the 
days of the preaching of Luther, and the early 
refi:>rmers ; the cause of truth would gain ground 
on every side^ and the mysticai Babylon tremble 
to its foundations. Europe naturally divides itself 
into the nwth and south ; and two great nations, 
fVanoe and Germany, afford the best inlets, and 
supply the fittest labourers for further advance- 
ment. France has always taken the lead among 
the nations c^ the south of Europe, who, like it, 
formed of iron and clay, are of mixed Roman and 
Gothic descent, speaking kindred corruptions of 
die same great language, and retaining in their 
writings, as in their monuments, some broken 
fragments of the Roman policy and civilization. 
To the north of the Rhine, the genius of Ger- 
many predominates ; her philosophers, her oracles, 
and her poets, are admired and imitated. She has 
imbued the literature of the north with her own 
colouring, and her language takes the place of 
French, as the common medium among foreigners 
of the middle rank. Should a great revival of 
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religion take place in Germany, it will not only 
spread as at the reformation, throu^ the kindred 
nations, the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, but 
find its way through Poland andEussia, andperpe* 
tuate ti^e impulse throughout the extremities of the 
north* 

The Catholic church is wasting away by a «low, 
though certain dec^y i when the cause ceases, the 
e£^cts must cease ; "^and as the ignorance is dissi- 
pated, and the political circumstances are under^. 
mined, which gave it support, the whole edifice of 
tyranny jmd superstition must at length &U to the 
ground* Even in countries the most shrouded 
£rpm tl)e light, Spain and Portugal, liberal princi* 
pies prevail in that class which at length gives tlie 
tone to all others, the young, the intelligent, and 
the a<?tive* Tbe chureh of Rome has the whc4e 
tide of modern opinion directed ag^nst it, imd 
has notinng to resist it but passive ignorance, or 
blindfold fury -, and the precarious aid which it 
receives from the monarchs of Europe, who them^ 
Slaves are struggling against ihe stream^ which, 
unless th^ act with more wisdom, must soonar or 
later overwhdm them. Fortunately for popery,- 
and unfortunately for mankind, liiere is no Lur 
il^, who^evokf mjgl}t awaibe dxe slumberera, 
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and produce that teform by reason, and an iappeal 
to Scripture, which otherwise will be produced by 
the political storms about to desolate Europe, if 
force is the only remedy which Popes and kings 
continue to apply to that increasing desire of am^ 
lioration which is deeply seated in the hearts of 
men, and is urged imperiously by the changes in 
human affiurs, and by the development of Society. 
It were to be wished that some men of great ta- 
lents upon the Continent should devote themselves 
to the work of exposing, in their full extent, the 
horrors of that false church, which has filled Eu- 
rope with martyrs ; so that the earth might no more 
cdver her slain, but that the cry of blood might 
rise to heaven for deliverance. 

The Greek church, which partakes of the same 
corruptions with the Romish, has more the excuse 
of ignorance, and is more open to improvement ; 
the Bible once had free course, throughout the 
vast dominions of the emperor of Russia, and edu- 
cation is encouraged by a monarch who has not 
much to dread for some ages, from the civilization 
of his subjects : while Greece, • when politically 
free and independent, may aspire to higher liber- 
ty than she dreams of at present ; may shake off 
the fetters of superstition, as well as of slavery, 
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and break to pieces that worse and spiritual yoke 
whose iron enters the souh 

IV. The mention of Greece leads us to her 
Mofaamedan oppressors, and to the second division 
of the moral world; and though the progress of 
knowledge has had less effect upon the Mohame- 
dans/or rather has had no effect upon them, except 
in the defeats which they hare sustained from their 
more enlightened neighbours in the art of war j 
yet that unbroken front of opposition which they 
preilbnt at first view, to whatever tends to the wel- 
fare of man, has some openings; and the mass is 
more permeable than might at first be supposed : 
the principle of evil, though strongly intrenched 
against Christianity, is also divided against itself; 
and the compactness of the body is broken by 
their mutual schisms. Persia, by its heresy and its 
position, divides the orthodox Mussulmans into 
two ; but while it weakens their strength by its 
adherence to the memory of Ali, the followers of 
Ali themselves are weakened by the canker of the 
old philosophy of the east, which has reappeared 
under a Mahometan disguise, in the Soofie system. 
The Wahabees, who have attempted a revival of 
primitive Islamism, and endeavoured to reduce 
modem alterations to the simplidiy of creed and 
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manners of th^ time of Mi^^omet, will weaken 
either by their success or their failurCt the cause of 
their prophet, and thus prepare the minds of the 
Bedowins for new changes. Another cause of 
weakness m the Mahometan kingdoms is their want^ 
of consolidation} they contain within themselves the 
remnant of former creeds, and of other nations, 
the ancient possessory of the soil ; the traces of 
VkAsiry are 5till discernible amongst the tribes 
of remote mountains ; the emanative philosophy 
of the east is not altogether effaced in the vMefs of 
liebanon ; and Ahriman, the power of evil, to this 
day receives offerings in the caves of Mount Singar. 
The Christians, in all their varieties of sects, survive 
under the Haratch, or Capitation tax, with com« 
plete toleration for every thing except the posses* 
sion of money ; and a wide field for cautious mis-* 
sionary exertion, undisturbed except by the jeal<» 
ousies of Christian priests, is opened throughout 
the greatest extent of Mahomedan countries. - Even 
where the Christians have been almost wasted 
away, as on the coasts of Barbary, the Jews re-» 
main, and afford scope for exertion, unattended 
with any obvious danger. It is a proof, if any 
proof were needful^ how little has heen done for 
remote countries, the profession of physic having 



been so little used, for exploring their recesses, 
and conveying to them under the safeguard of a 
science esteemed sacred, those improvements which 
;ivould not otherwise be introduced. There can be 
no doubt that medical colleges would be sanctioiv- 
ed by the governments of Mahometan countries, 
especially for Christian students ; and that a Euro- 
pean teacher might direct their attention, not 
only to the sources of medical but of religidds 
indformation ; and far from shockii]^ their prejudices 
by^oing so cautiously, he would merit their re- 
spect, in countries where religious zeal, within 
certain bounds, is expected, and esteemed. It is 
to be feared, however, that the fate of Mahometan 
countries will not be so fortunate as to receive those 
European improvements which would enable them 
to keep their rank as independent nations, and to 
resist the encroachments of their less stationary 
neighbours. That violence by which they have 

been founded and maintained will at length be the 
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cause of their ruin ; they that take to the sword 
will perish by the sword. They contain within 
|hemselves the seeds of their own dissolution ; 
every contested succession in Persia, and every 
succession is likely to be contested* would sever a 
province from the kingdom^ if ^e SK>verGiga of 
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Russia were enterprising and aggressive. A single 
campaign might conduct a Christian army to 
Constantinople, which chiefly remains in the hands 
of the infidels, from the mutual jealousy of the 
European powers ; and though all the rebellions 
of the different Pachas have as yet ended in the 
loss of their heads, and the parts of the Ottoman 
empire, which had been severed for a time, have 
easily reunited ; yet life circulates more languidly 
through the members of that vast bulk ; and the 
Ottomans themselves have a melancholy sense of 
their past grandeur, and present decay. They 
that appeal to the sword, in every sense perish by 
the sword ; the loss of a battle is also the loss of an 
argument, and every defeat thus doubly weakens 
the cause of the Moslem, and gives rise to the most 
fanatical and gloomy forebodings of the loss of their 
empire and reUgion. 

If the sovereignty of the Turks were destroyed, 
and the Persians crippled, the rest of the Maljome- 
tans would remain a disjointed trunk, without its 
head, and deprived of animation ; the appeal which 
Mahomet made to victoiy, would then hasten tht 
final overthrow of his imposture ; for while other 
sects languish in obscurity, a creed which claims 
to be ever victorious, till the end of the world ap- 
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proaches, must either continue to be powerful, or 
be speedily forsaken. 

V. The third division contains one-half of the 
population of the world, nourished in those fertile 
valleys, and alluvial plains, which are fonned by 
the rivers that spring from the table land of 
Central Asia ; barren indeed, as it extends to- 
wards the north, and thinly peopled ; and where 
its scattered tribes still wander about with their 
flocks, and preserve the manners of the first pa- 
triarchs; but to the south, teeming with. popular 
tion, and in the two great races by which it 
is inhabited, the Hindoos and Chinese, presenting 
an ancient, though distinct, and somewhat differ-, 
ent civilization. The civilization of the Chinese 
is political, that of the Hindoos religious. The 
philosophy, as well as the religion of the Chinese^ 
concur to support a patriarchal despotism, and, 
tend to perpetuate the institutions which they have 
received from their ancestors ; while even the 
civil institutions of the Hindoos, if not formed 
upon, are accommodated to the wild notions of 
their mystic superstition. The Hindoos are the , 
thinking people of Eastern Asia, their doctrines , 
have spread to Siberia and Japan, and the new 
system which has been transplanted from Hindos- 
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tan has overshadowed and nearly rooted out the 
native superstitions of Central Asia, as well as of 
China, and has spread itself, with the Malay 
colonies, over the islands of the southern ocean. 
Thus, India has already changed the religion of 
the east, and may well change it again. If Chris- 
tianity had once taken possession of India, mis- 
sifMUuries in abundance would be found among the 
Hindoos, who would carry the Gospel along with 
them to nations who already look to India as the 
fountain from which spiritual light has streamed 
out to them. It has been objected, for to what 
will toea not object which is contrary to their in* 
dinations ? that the character of the Hindoos will 
not admit of change^ and that it is impossible to 
oonvert them j but this is an objection which is 
alike refuted by history, by reason, and by reli« 
gion ; the Mohamedan conquerors have leflt be- 
hind them abundant traces of the possibility of 
dhianging the faith of the Hindoos, though their 
method of conversion was not likely to be the 
most successful, as the courage and the enter- 
prise which marked the beginning of their dynas- 
ties, soon changed into effeminacy ; the intoler- 
ance with which they assailed the Hindoos at first, 
ended in religious indiiflferoice ; nor was there 
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any interval between persecution and acquies« 
cence, which they filled up by commending the 
reasonableness of the unity of the Godhead to 
the conviction of the Hindoos. Still Mussulmans 
abound in India, not merely the descendants of 
the Mogul conquerors, but multitudes of those 
who have been won over from the native creed. 
The religion of the Hindoos has frequently 
changed without any foreign impulsion, the early 
worship of the elements has yielded to the com- 
plexity of the Braminical polytheism. Polytheism 
for a time seemed to bend under the pantheism of 
ihe Budhists, and then by a new revolution re- 
gained its former ascendency; even within that, 
polytheism itself, rival sects are ever rising and 
decaying ; and the slightest acquaintance, either 
with the present or past state of the Hindoos, may 
show that the human mind witii them has not 
altered its character, or lost its desire of change, 
and that if it is prone to error it is also prone to 
novelty. Reason also might demonstrate, that no 
forms of opinion can be perpetual, except those 
that are founded upon immutable truth. All 
errors have arisen from a combination of circum- 
stances ; and when that combination is dissolved^ 
and the causes which gave birth to them cease to 
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operate, the errors gradually lose their hold over 
the mind, and fall to decay. Again, from reli- 
gion we have the sure word of prophecy, that 
every idol under heaven shall be broken ; and as 
this has been fulfilled with respect to Greece and 
her idols, so it shall soon be fulfilled with respect 
to India and her idols. Polytheism only takes 
root in that rude and imperfect civilization which 
prevails in the infancy of nations, when the other 
faculties are swallowed up by sense, and where the 
priesthood represent in strange shapes, and fan- 
tastic emblems, to the eye of the vulgar, the 
hidden powers of nature ; but the mind does not 
more certainly fall into idolatry when dark, un- 
cultivated, and bent by superstitious fears, than it 
certainly emerges from it, when the light of in- 
structibn breaks in upon it, and education lifts it 
into a higher sphere of activity. Transform a 
people immersed in sense into a nation thought- 
ful and intellectual, and they will cease of them- 
selves to be idolaters, and will adapt their creed 
to the change in their moral condition. It is 
thus, that while the vulgar of all countries, unen- 
lightened by Revelation, have been Polytheists, 
the philosophers of all nations have been Panthe- 
ists, remodelling the creed of their country to fit 
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their own philosophical apprehensions ; but Pan* 
theism itself is but an intermediate state of the 
human mind, composed half of light and half 
of darkness, and destined to disappear before the 
fiill day of truth. As the philosophy of Bacon 
and Newton gain ground, juster views of the uni- 
verse will render it impossible that the Vedanta 
doctrine should retain an implicit assent ; and will 
prove that the visible world, far from being a 
revelation, or rather an illusion, of the Infinite, is 
only a number of atoms thinly scattered through- 
out vacancy. Education, while it conveys the 
elements of real knowledge, will effectually de* 
stroy the elements of superstition, change that 
turn of mind on which superstition is founded^ 
and occupy the inlets of fresh errors, by filling 
the mind with substantial truths ; while colleges 
by introducing the philosophy of Europe, will 
gradually spread sounder notions of the laws of 
nature and existence, and wean the learned of 
Hindostan from that monstrous system, which is 
ever confounding the creature with the Creator. 
The modern system of education is admirably 
fitted both for the Hindoos and the Chinese, who 
are well aware of many of the advantages of 
learning, on whom knowledge confers both 
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honour and emolument, and with whom complete 
Ignorance of letters is more unusual than in some 
countries of Europe. In this state of society, 
there is much that is ready and prepared for mis- 
sionary exertion ; and if obstacles occur, and diffi- 
culties suggest themselves, the case is not altoge- 
ther different from what it would be in the most 
enlightened countries of the world. It is a com- 
mon complaint among the missionaries who have 
laboured among the Hindoos, that their education 
is limited, and often abruptly broken off, by any 
prospect of immediate gain ; an obstacle to instruc- 
tion not confined to Hindostan, but common to 
England and other countries, where the erection 
of a manufactory and the employment of children 
immediately deteriorates and shortens, if it does 
not altogether suspend their instruction ; but nei- 
ther in England nor in India can such obstacles 
arrest the general course of improvement, the de- 
mand for labour is not unlimited, and a large portion 
of the rising generation are left at leisure for the 
acquisition of competent information ; besides, this 
is an evil which education itself cures, the more 
common it becomes, the more it will be esteemed 
one of the necessaries of life; and the demand 
for those that are but imperfectly instructed, will 
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be superseded by the supply of those who have 
received a complete education* Colleges in India 
will confer upon a selection of those who have re* 
ceived an elementary education such a measure of 
knowledge as will enable the Hindoos again to 
make advances in science, and will place that in- 
tellectual race, to whom knowledge already owes 
much, a second time in the front of civilization* 
If a regular system is pursued of affording every 
variety of information to the Hindoos, their pre- 
sent system of superstition and philosophy will not 
be able to stand the shock, and will give way on 
all sides with an extent and a rapidity of ruin, 
proportioned to the bulk of the pile which is un- 
dermined } and if Christians are not negligent of 
their duty, true religion will be introduced with 
true philosophy, and each will take the place of 
their respective counterfeits. The stream of sci- 
ence would not only proceed in its usual course, 
but the fountains of English literature being also 
opened, a sudden and copious flood would cover 
and fertilize the shores of India, with a like impe*- 
tuosity as at the revival of letters ancient know- 
ledge was poured in upon Europe, when the great 
deep of classical literature was once broken up. 
What England has been gaining during many cen- 
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turies, might in a few generations be communicated 
to the Hindoos. Prospects the most cheering may 
be overcast, and the progress of improvement at 
once arrested by one of those sudden revolutions, 
which mock all calculation, both in their arrival 
and in their results ; but though in matters merely 
political, such changes in the state may baffle the 
fairest conjectures, which proceed upon the suppo- 
sition of the continuance of national prosperity, 
yet in the expectation of religious improvement, 
we have more certain ground to rest upon. We 
know not whether God intends the stability of par- 
ticular nations ; but we know that he makes all 
revolutions subservient to the introduction of his 
own kingdom, that the appointed years of delay 
are now elapsing, and that the time to favour the 
Gentiles is at hand. A great improvement in the 
moral condition of Hindostan is therefore certain 
in the natural course of events, and still more 
certain in the interruption of those events by which 
God breaks in pieces the obstacles to his designs ; 
whether in a political calm or storm, the mustard 
seed which has been sown will become a great 
tree, and spread wide the shadow of its branches, 
and any changes in the body politic will ultimately 
accelerate that great change from darkness to 
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light, by which Hindostan will become fiill of the 
knowledge of the Lord, Nothing was ever more 
beyond all human calculation, than that England 
should become the mistress of India; that an island 
thinly peopled with barbarians, the prey of every 
roving pirate, should, after so immense a navigar- 
tion, "far as the sea-fowl in a year can fly," 
subdue the empire of Sandracottus, overcome that 
hostile array that terrified the soldiers of Timour, 
and, with handfuls of men, put myriads to flight. 
That such events did not happen without the 
divine will and guidance, even heathens would 
acknowledge ; it is thus that God casts a stain up- 
on all human glory — by the weak things overcomes 
the strong, and baffles all the conjectures of hu- 
man prudence. But if Britain thus holds India, 
it holds it by an imperative condition, that of being 
subservient to the designs of providence ; and 
when that condition is not complied with, the pos- 
session ceases along with its infraction. The Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch have already been our 
fore-runners ; but the one pursued the course of 
its own cruel . bigotry, and the other its gain, and 
neither of them did the work of the Lord ; if we 
follow, instead of avoiding their example, and ne- 
glect to make known so great salvation, the 
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empire will be taken from us and given to another 
nation ; our conquests will pass away like a dream, 
and the time of our benefiting India will be closed 
for ever ; but let us hope better things of Britain, 
and that the nation and the government will at 
length co-operate in spreading every blessing in 
ameliorating the temporal and spiritual condition 
of the Hindoos, in fulfilling to the uttermost the 
sacred trust reposed^ and in securing to them- 
selves the perpetual gratitude of India. 

India Christianized would again send forth a 
new race of teachers, carrying with them the 
true doctrines of life and immortality, and show- 
ing the way of escape from the miseries of 
life ; and, as the Bonzees have penetrated to the 
remotest extremes of Asia, and displaced opi- 
nions of long standing, which were suited to a sim- 
pler state of society, so Christianity, considered 
merely as a system adapted to the human mind, 
will penetrate through all these regions, bringing 
science and the arts in her train, and establish 
upon the ruins of all former opinions, a pure 
worship and a genuine philosophy. The trance 
which has spell-bound the faculties of the human 
mind would be broken, and the stream of human 
improvement would again flow on after its long 
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winter.— Those beautiful regions, so teeming 
with vegetation, and crowded with life, would 
render their resources to the cause and services 
of humanity ; and the eastern sages, who are now 
trying to arrest every motion of the mind, and to 
fix it upon one imaginary object, would have all 
their faculties exercised in the pursuit of truth, 
and in the contemplation of that object which is 
indeed divine and existing. But the country 
beyond the Ganges has not to wait for Missionaries 
from Hindostan; the work is already well and 
prosperously begun among the Chinese without 
China ; who, freed from the paternal vigilance of 
the despotism of their country, are accessible to 
all efforts to enlighten them, whether by books, 
by education, or by preaching ; and who, in their 
constant migrations between China and the Islands 
of the Indian Sea, afford an ever-continued commu- 
nication with the mother country, and means of pe- 
netrating into it, which no caution or strictness 
can guard against. It is thus that the region 
which is most strongly defended against the en- 
trance of truth has yet its vulnerable points, and 
the Chinese, who, in their own country, are inac- 
cessible to instruction, are here brought into the 
best situation for their teachers, with their pre- 
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judices weakened by their distance from home; 
while between India and China, the American 
Mission among the Burmans has succeeded as yet 
beyond reasonable expectation, and affords good 
hope for the future condition of one of the most 
intelligent and energetic races of eastern Asia. 

VI. The fourth and least hopeful division is 
Central Africa, which has ever been cut off from 
any full or salutary influence from the other 
parts of the world, and has only had the misery, 
which has ever prevailed there, heightened by its 
intercourse with more enlightened states; but 
which yet is the .country which nature has bless- 
ed with the most abundant fertility, where life 
is most vivid, and all productions on the largest 
scale; and when the years of its suffering are 
accomplished, we may expect it will be as prolific 
of good as it has .been of what is noxious and 
monstrous, and become the garden of the Lord, 
flourishing with a luxuriance and profusion un- 
known to other climates. If Africa still remains 
unknown in its remoter regions, and no eye 
which could mark them with intelligence has 
viewed the wonders which it conceals in its inte- 
rior, still, upon comparing the journies which the 
Portuguese have completed from sea to sea with 
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the new discoveries which have lately been made 
respecting the kingdom of Bornou, and the infor- 
mation recently acquired concerning the tribes 
on the eastern coast, a notion not far from the 
truth might be formed of its general features. 
As usual, by being better known, it has lost some- 
what of its imaginary grandeur. The true posi- 
tion of Bornou has enlarged the formless waste of 
the great Zahara, and circumscribed within nar- 
rower limits, those regions on which the sun and 
the rains of the tropics bestow a boundless fer- 
tility ; while, on the other hand, the eastern and 
elevated table-land, which is on the side of the 
Indian sea, appears, with more evidence, not to 
possess that superabundance of growth which we 
are apt to ascribe to Central Africa in general, 
taking our notions of it from the rush of vegeta- 
tion which covers its forests, and renders them 
impervious, along those river tracks which are 
the parts of Africa with which we have the most 
acquaintance — and, instead of finding nations 
more advanced in civilization, inhabiting vast 
cities, resplendent with gold, in the interior, and 
altogether unknown regions, we might chance to 
find that buildings almost disappear, and the last 
traces of ^cultivation along with them, and disco- 
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ver nothing but barbarian hordes of the most 
ferocious manners, and whose occupation, in the 
n^lect of their scattered herds of cattle, was 
slaughter, and enslaving. Bj what we know of 
Africa, we may suppose its interior to consist of 
three descriptions of regions — the weU-watered 
and amazingly fertile, that border upon rivers 
and inland lakes, the seat of the larger nations, 
where civilization has made some progress; the 
second, high and isolated mountain tracts, abound- 
ing in valleys and secure defiles, like those 
found in the neighbourhood of Abyssinia, -and 
where the ancient nations find a safe, though 
confined retreat amidst their broken and abrupt 
fastnesses ; the third, the elevated table-land and 
c^en mountains, which support the herds of the 
predatory tribes, who spread behind the coast of 
the southern ocean from Abyssinia to Caffi-aria, and 
who extend their excursions to the neighbourhood 
of the Atlantic The same circle of devastation 
has been repeated from time immemorial— -one 
ferocious nation of conquerors succeeds another, 
nor is there any gleam of hope, that arises from 
Africa itself, of a period being put to the blood- 
shed, and the wretchedness, with which,, in every 
age, it has been inundated. But out of the very 
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depth of the calamities of Africa, a prospect 
arises of ultimate relief — the dave trade, which 
heightened all the evils to which that devoted 
country is subject, has brought a portion of the 
African race into close contact with men who 
are civilized. Europe and Africa have been dis- 
severed in their fates from each other, but they 
have met together in the colonies of America, and 
the rising prospects of that new world afford the 
means and the hopes for the improvement and 
civilization of Africa. While the Europeans, from 
the climate, were prevented from settling in 
Africa, and the Africans had no means of acquir* 
ing the knowledge of Europe, an impassable bar- 
rier seemed raised between tbem ; but now that 
both have been brought to inhabit a third country, 
it is comparatively easy to educate and train those 
negroes in America, who vdll be able to introduce 
into Africa the first rudiments of amelioration. 
The rapidity with which the negroes are increas- 
ing in America, and the peculiar circumstances in 
which they are there placed, insure a return of 
numbers of them to their original continent, car- 
rying witji them the languages, and not unfurnished 
with the acquisitions of Eurc^e.-— In a centuxy, 
there will be nearly as many negroes in the United 
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States alone as there exist in Afiica itself at the 
present moment; and ^i emigration^ like that 
which is now carrying the ^Europeans to America, 
or the AiHcan slaves to the coast of America, 
will restore the descendants of those slaves to 
their native countries. Africa is the natural re- 
sort of the blacks that are emancipated by their 
white masters — ^placed in the new world in an 
ambiguous situation, between the freemen and 
the slaves, they can scarcely taste the sweets of 
liberty, while they are still considered as a de- 
graded race, and looked upon with an evil eye, 
as persons who have no ascertained situation in 
society ; but in Africa a new career awaits them ; 
and, while they are slighted by the whites, and 
every impediment thrown in their way, they will 
be hailed by their kindred race across the Atlan- 
tic, as the introducers of whatever is useful, and 
the instiuctors of nascent empires. What is want- 
ing is a lauding place, some settlement to receive 
them on their first touching the coast, from 
which, in time, they would spread from one tribe 
to another, till they diffused themselves over the 
interior of the continent ; and when that return* 
ing emigration to Africa has once begun, it will 
every year widen and extend, as one race of emi- 
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grants will smooth the passage for others, and pre- 
pare a more eager reception for those that are to 
follow. The Increase of free blacks iis greatet 
than either that of the whites or the slaves^ m 
propoftixm to th^eir respective numbers^ as thejr 
not only increas|e a^ a j^milal' rate wttii the odber 
bodies, but receive .fresh additions^ firom the 
emancipations, which inc^e^^^; eadik jcar ptopbr«» 
tionably to the increased nuaiiMKii^ slaves ;.and^ 
a& ju^er views of the comparativef Valtie of free 
and slave labour gadn ground,, that emMc^^fdioD 
will be farther accelerated. But, sinoe tbe;|Mdtj|i4 
dices against the negro race wiU suivive, as pri^i]» 
dices ever do the occasions whidh gave iv» to 
them, the inducements for the u^mrace tote^ 
move to Africa will long continue to operate, aoid,; 
in addition to the advantages which Africa itsdf 
holds forthji wUl inevitably impdttheiisk to^rcfnie 
to their parent seats^ It is Bot oiit^ the UniteA 
States, however, that oootain withm tkittQ^^Mlveflf; 
the means and causes of giving ^ new form tof 
African Society ; but the empire of^ tise Braak^ 
which is doubly destined to e:!i:ert a wide ittitteneev 
not only from ita containii^ a numbeff of black» 
sufficient to excite a greatQr jealousy i& ti»e wdutci 
population, but from its sHiuitioii oyer agamat: 
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States alone as there exist in Africa itself at the 
present moment; and ^i emigration) like that 
which is now carrying the ^Europeans to America, 
or the AiHcan slaves to the coast of America, 
will restore the descendants of those slaves to 
their native countries. Africa is the natural re- 
sort of the blacks that are emancipated by their 
white masters — ^placed in the new world in an 
ambiguous situation, between the freemen and 
the slaves, they can scarcely taste the sweets of 
liberty, while they are still considered as a de- 
graded race, and looked upon with an evil eye, 
as persons who have no ascertained situation in 
society; but in Africa a new career awaits them ; 
and, while they are slighted by the whites, and 
every impediment thrown in their way, they will 
be hailed by their kindred race across the Atlan- 
tic, as the introducers of whatever is useful, and 
the instructors of nascent empires. What is want- 
ing is a landing place, some settlement to receive 
them on their first touching the coast, from 
which, in time, they would spread from one tribe 
to another, till they diffused themselves over the 
interior of the continent ; and when that return* 
ing emigration to Africa has once begun, it will 
every year widen and extend, as one race of emi- 
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grants will smooth the passage for others, and pre- 
pare a more eager receptioa for those that are* to 
follow. The increase of free Uoeks iis greatet 
than either that of the whites or the slavesy iu 
propoitixm to their respective nufiabers, as thejr 
not only increasie at^ a siiiulal' rate witii the odber 
bodies, but receive . fresh additions^ firom the 
emancipations, which incaQfi|jsei eaf^ jear ptopbr«» 
tionably to the increased nuiiN^.Of slaves ;.and^ 
a& ju^er views, of the comparativef fraltie of ftee 
and slave labour gain ground^, that (^ooditao^p^en 
will be farther accelerated. But, aiiKie tbe;i|Hri*j«H 
dices ag^nst the negro race will sufvive,. asprejo^ 
dices ever do the occasions whit^h gaive rise to 
them, the inducements for the n^ro race to te^ 
move to Africa will long continue to opecate, and,; 
in additjxm ta the advantages, which Africa itsdf 
hplds forthji wUl inevitably impdt theia tof refnie 
to their parent seats^ It is Bot oot^ the UniteA 
States, however, that oootain withm jljbsa^iiiheflf; 
the means and causes of giiying ^ nenir form ter 
African Society ; bi^ the empire 06 tise JBtaztlv 
which is doubly destined to e^cert a wide ittitteneev 
not only from ita containii^ at numbeff o£ blacker 
sufficient to excite a greater jealousy i& tise wdoBte 
populati0n> but from its sHiuitioii over agraist 
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Africa, and the facilitj and the dispatch of the 
communication between them, and on account of 
the Brazils becoming ultimately the inheritors of 
those conquests which the Portuguese, made early 
"with so much enterprise in Africa, and which they 
still feebly retain. To the Brazilian descendants 
of the Portuguese, inured to their native tropical 
dimate, the air of Africa would not prove so 
deadly as to Europeans ; and in their own coun- 
tiy they would soon be able to raise troops officer- 
ed by whites, but filled up with blacks, to whom 
neither the cUmate nor the natural barriers of the 
country would present any insurmountable ob- 
stacle, and to whom the acquisitions that the Por- 
tuguese have formerly made, would afibrd an al- 
ready frequented inlet to the remoter regions. 
It is thus that the way is everywhere prepared for 
science and religion visiting those dark places of 
the earth which hitherto have denied them an 
access, and that the natural progress of states, in 
the ordinary expansion of their growth, will 
spread over the earth the seeds of fiiture happi- 
ness and knowledge. The slave vessels, which 
were carrying the first wretched victims of Euro- 
pean avarice, across the Atlantic, were unconsci- 
ously laying the train of the future greatness of 
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Africa, and the liberated blacks, like the Israelites 
delivered from Egypt, will return carrying the 
ark of God with them, and the blessings of reli- 
gion and of social life. (I.) 

VII. But though we have gone over the divi- 
sions of the world, there still remains one nation, 
who are not confined to any one division, but who 
are found in them all — the Jews. While they abound 
in Mahometan countries, and are numerous in 
Christendom, they have scattered themselves far 
into the interior of Eastern Asia, are to be found 
even in Central Africa, and, that no portion of the 
globe might be free from them, they have emigrated 
to the new world. In their case, the laws that 
modify the character of men and nations seem to be 
suspended ; they preserve their own original cha- 
racter in every climate, and in every nation, 
among the ferocious Moors and the staid and me- 
chanical Chinese, the same under the Inquisition in 
Spain as under the exterminating wars of the 
Roman emperors ; and though, by a strange in- 
consistency, they who, when they were under an 
immediate divine government, and witnessing the 
many miraculous interpositions in their behalf, 
were ever forsaking their king and their God, now 
that they are without a king, and appear forsaken^ 
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bj God, stiU adhere obstinately to that law which 
it is no longer possible for them to observe. There 
is thus something so much beyond the ordinary 
course of nature with regard to them, that they 
disappoint and baffle all calculations founded upon 
usual probabilities, and remain to this day a pe- 
culiar people, which cannot be numbered among 
the nations, stricken with a judicial blindness, 
religiously preserving those books which contain 
tiieir own condemnation. They have everywhere, 
according to the prophetical denunciations^ be«. 
come a pifoverb and a by-word in all countries ; 
and, being despised and reproached, their charac- 
ter hai^simk almost to deserve these reproaches^ 
and in morals^ and in understanding, they are, ge- 
nerally speakingf ^ low as they stand in the general 
opinion. The Christians have fallen into two op- 
posite errors resjiecting them«-^ither a culpable 
indiSerence^ ai^ 9f "wwt of that gratitude which 
wais du^ to them fpr their Father^s sake, *^ of whom 
as concsemiing tixp liesh Christ came 'x' or if any 
earnestness w^ felt s^bout their state, it was ac- 
companLed with a tqtal hopelessness of the effi- 
cacy of hiUiSA^n meians, since they seemed reserved 
in a bi^>Qiido^sf manner till some great moral 
i^evsoU^n^ beyciqd the reach of ^lan to acce- 
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leraite^ should occur. But ivhile some lutve tiiought 
the conversion of the Jews the ohly work to 
be neglected in the conversion of the world, 
others, in return, have thought it the only work to 
be attended to ; and, mistakmg time and occasion 
for casuality, have misinterpreted the w^ords 0£ 
Paul, as if they asserted that the Jews were to be 
the instruments of converting the world: "If the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
Kfe from the dead?** The Jews who rejected 
Christianity were certainly neither the causes nor 
the instruments of the Gentiles rieceiving Ohrisfc- 
ianity ; but the time of the Jews rejecting Chriisit 
was the time of the Gentiles being received into 
the Church ; and God took occa^cm from their 
obstinacy to show mercy to tJie Gentiles. " If, 
then, that season, when judgment was mingled 
with mercy, was yet a season of such abounding 
grace as that the Gentiles should be received, 
what shall the time be when judgment is remitted 
with regard to the Jews, but a time of unbound-* 
ed mercy, in which the uttermost parts of the 
earth shall be saved, and the fulness c^ the Gen- 
tiles be brought in ? This seems the only passage 
which refers to the unconverted Jews; for the 
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other passages, which are frequently applied to 
them, refer to the converted Jews, upon whose 
stock the Christians were grafted in, and who thus 
became one people, the true descendants of Abra- 
ham ; and he was no longer a Jew who was 
one outwardly, but those were regarded as the 
children of Abraham who were possessed of the 
like faith. In all ages the words of the prophet 
have come to pass, ^^ But yet in it shall be a tenth, 
and it shall return, and shall be eaten as a teil 
tree, and as an oak, whose substance is in them 
when they cast their leaves; so the holy seed 
shall be the substance thereof/' The stem of the 
Jewish nation has been again and again cut down, 
and revived anew, and existed solely in its stock. 
In all the judgments that have been inflicted upon 
them, a remnant has been saved, and a remnant 
only. Of the ten tribes, and the two tribes, 
that were alike carried away captives, the latter, 
and the smaller division of the Jewish nation, 
only returned ; and of them, only a portion. In 
the same way, the remnant . who believed in 
Christianity, amidst the multitude of those who 
rejected it, and who were rejected of God in con- 
sequence, became the stock of the true church, 
on which the Gentiles were engrafted. Their 
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history thenceforward is the history of the church, 
and in them the prophecies are fulfilled. It is 
upon this stock that both the unbelieving Jews and 
the unbelieving Gentiles must be together inserted, 
when the fulness of the time is come, and the king- 
doms of the earth shall become the kingdoms of 
the Lord and of his Christ, and He shall reign for 
ever and ever. 

To speculate concerning the manner in which 
the Jews shall be converted, and to be minutely 
particular as to every circumstance which will 
accompany their return, is unwarranted alike by 
reason and by revelation, and tends to throw 
discredit on the Scriptures, by mixing such sick 
man's dreams with the oracles of truth. But 
every active exertion in favour of either the tem- 
poral or spiritual condition of the Jews is truly 
Christian, and is according to the mind of that 
apostle, who, for the oake of his brethren, like 
Moses, almost wished himself cut off from Chrisi^ 
and blotted from the book of life. In the ef- 
forts that have been made to convert the Jews^ 
those at the greatest distance being considered as 
the most hopeful, have been the most attended to, 
and societies, sending their agents to other coun« 
tries, have comparatively neglected the Jews who 
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are living in their immediate neighbourhood. 
But as the Jews are surrounded in Christian tjoun- 
tries by those who have it most in their power to 
know their characters, and their prejudices, to 
avail themselves of every favourable opportunity 
to conciKffte their good- will, and to improve their 
temporal condition ; the best Missionaries are 
those who live in the same town with them, and 
who, without either studjdng or travdUng, are 
best t]nalified for making an impression upon them. 
One great cause of the prejudice of the lews is 
fironounced to be their attachment to the reve- 
ries -of tiheif rabbins-^the silliest, and most mons- 
trous of all human productions ; but as a consi- 
derable portion of those who think become infi- 
dels, either attached to the system of Spinosa, or 
fbllM^ers of the prevalent philosophy of die day, 
it is flppctneht tJwit the superstition of the Jews, 
ebrtinate m it is, is chiefiy^fotmded on ignc^rance, 
and « blind adherence to the traditions of their 
fathers j amd, above all, in an enmity to Christ- 
iawity, which <!auses them to prefer 'any opinions 
to the aclmowledging Jesus to be the Messiah. 
BductetioH would remove one part of the obstacles 
to their conversion, and kindness and acquaint- 
aince on the part of Christians would diminish 
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the misunderstanding and dislike which the Jews 
bear to the descendants of those by whom they 
have been so cruelly persecuted. It would also be 
extremely desirable that some learned men should 
devote their attention to exhibit to the Jews, under 
every shape, the futility of their rabbinical tra- 
ditions and writings, and the insuperable difiicuU 
ties under which the Mosaic dispensation labours, 
unless it be acknowledged that it is fulfilled and 
terminated in Christianity. If the Jews can once 
be brought to reflect, it is impossible but they 
must feel how untenable is their adherence to the 
law of Moses — a dispensation which was strictly^ 
local, and which their dispersion among the Gen- 
tiles has itself abrogated and rendered of none ef- 
fect. Christian kitigs and states have also a part 
to perform, and are morally bound to favour Jewish 
converts, as they have had their fuH share in blind- 
ing and hardening the Je^s, and in doing all that 
laws and regulations could effect, for keeping 
them a degraded caste, and for perpetuating the 
prejudices of their subjects against them j and, as 
contempt and prejudice are reciprocal, for con- 
firming also the prejudices of the Jews against the 
Christians. 
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VIII. There is one good omen for the future 
success of Christianity, and its universal diffusion, 
in the present existence of the Jews througl^out 
every climate under heaven. When the whole 
world, with the exception of Judea, had lost the 
worship of the one only God, there seemed little 
prospect, in human probability, of that pure 
worship being restored in all the countries of the 
earth, and less, that it would be restored by Jewi%, 
whose very dispensation was confined to the land 
of Judea ; but so it is, the unity of the deity has 
become, in one sense, universally recognised, by 
the Jews being universally dispersed : and in coun- 
tries, in which Christianity has failed to esta- 
blish itself, the Jews remain perpetual witnesses 
of the unity of the Godhead. That the know- 
ledge of the true God should, in this way^ be 
scattered and sown oyer the whole earth, like seed 
scattered by the winds, ^ives hope that, in afler- 
ages, there will be a better seed-time, and a 
more abundant harvest; since Christianity, by 
the natural order of events, and its superiority 
of advanced civilization, will naturally spread 
over the world. Its supremacy in knowledge, 
its improvements in life, and its opinions in re- 
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ligion, are alike adapted to a higher state of civi-' 
lization. It is impossible that this pre-eminence 
which Europe has attained, can for ever renfiain 
pent up by those mutual jealousies which have re- 
tarded the development of the forces of its states ; 
and the time must come, when the torrent which 
has been so long resisted, will burst with accumu- 
lated strength, and precipitate itself over all the 
adjoining countries. Europe, even in those states 
where the government is worst, and information 
at the lowest ebb, is wonderfully increasing in po- 
pulation, and in knowledge, in the arts of war 
and of peace, in agriculture and in commerce ; 
and the New States of America are entering upon 
a fresh career of advancement, and, while they 
are doubling their own resources in the rapidity 
of their progress, they are about to communicate a 
new impulse to European enterprise. The re- 
verse is the prospect of the countries that are not 
Christian; instead of hope and enterprise, there, 
is apathy and inertness, and instead of growth, 
there is a slow but certain decay. In the Maho- 
metan States, society is turned backwards, and re- 
tracing its steps ; villages are brought under the 
plough, and the field that was once cultivated is. 
abandoned to the wandering herdsmen, and the 
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tent is pitched beside tlie broken, pillars of the 
palace. Of philosophers there are only to be 
foiAid the tombs, and whatever learning the Mos- 
lems had, is retained, not in schools, but in 
libraries. It is Christian States alone that suspend 
the fate of the Mahomedan kingdoms, and the 
Turks subsist but at the mercy of those wh<mi they 
have so often conquered. The timid policy of 
Austria communicates her own inertness to the 
policy of other nations ; and, while she crushes 
liberty in the west, supports despotism in the 
east ; but no obstacle can iong resist which is 
ever worn away by the cuiTCUt, and brief must 
the duration of those powers be, which oppose 
themselves to the stream of events, and re&t only 
on foundations which are fast mouldering into 
dust Weak are the allies of that government 
which places its reliance in ignorance and inacti- 
vity, to oppose the <;hanges of opinion and de- 
sire of improvement in men's minds ali'eady half 
emancipated, and who feel their fetters worn off 
and falling away. 

IX. England is the fountain from which the 
waters of the sanctuary are beginning to flow, 
and on every side to direct their purifying streams. 
It has advanced before all the rest in all the ad- 
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vantages of modem times, and its influence is 
felt by all other nations, as having trodden before 
them that career of prosperity in which they wish to 
Follow, and to imitate her as the example of whafc- 
ever is happy and glorious, exhibiting, in modern 
times, the perfection which Greece, attained in 
the ancient — uniting success in arms and letters, 
and possessing a government adapted to the spirit 
of a people ever rising with reverses, and deriving 
new strength from tlie trials to> which they have 
been exposed. England is the precursor in all the 
improvements which are peculiar to the times we 
live in ;— strong in all the influences which give a 
];iealthful action to modern society — upborne by 
those impulses in the highest degree which are 
bastening the development of modern civilization 
in all the varieties of improvement, and which 
mark an iidvanced period of the history of man. 
Liberty, which gives health and strength ta all 
other pre-eminences, is here on a more solid 
footing — established by time, interv^oven with all 
our usages, and all our opiniocis, and forming the 
most precious part of our inheritance ; while, in 
other countries, where it partially ei^ists, it is still 
debateable-^a source of contest and distrust, sup- 
ported by one party, but u>ndermined by another. 
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Here, the government and the subject alike have 
a vested interest in freedom, and would equally 
vindicate the substance of it, though they might 
dispute the limits. 

The universal diffusion of elementary educa- 
tion, a fresh and nearly-allied source of prospe- 
rity, though till lately it has been much neglected 
in the south, has yet been pursued to an extent 
in the north of Britain which no country has ever 
yet surpassed ; and, from the attention which is 
now given to education through every part of the 
island, we may trust that its knowledge will be 
equal to its liberty, and that both will perpetuate 
each other to the end of time ; while, in the press, 
another great instrument of improvement, Eng- 
land possesses a moral power unknown to the an- 
cient world, and superior, if its employment were 
equal to its energy, to the sum of all their advan- 
tages taken together. Voluntary association, as a 
promoting influence of moral improvement, be- 
longs peculiarly to England, which owes so much 
to the efforts of individuals, and by means of 
which private men, by their union and concert, 
may become public benefactors, may execute the 
works which elsewhere would demand the force 
of kings, can excite and concentrate the spirit of 
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communities, and make the ends of the earth 
better and happie^r by their exertions. Besides, 
Britain possesses wealth which all its innumerable 
existing outlets cannot sufficiently diffiise ; which, 
after accomplishing whatever can be desired, still 
leaves an excess of activity and superfluity be- 
hind it, which spends itself in romantic enter- 
prises and chimerical pursuits, and is at the ser- 
vice of the most distant nations, and the most 
hopeless adventures. Along with this wealth, 
there is a benevolence which embraces every claim 
of humanity, adapts itself to the succour of every 
form of misery, and anticipates, by its over-care- 
ful aid, even uncertain misfortunes. Add to this, 
that the British are comparatively, and popularly 
speaking, a highly religious and thoughtful na- 
tion, whose standard works have imbued the lan- 
guage with a loftier morality, and a more fre- 
quent regard to the sanctions of duty, and the 
eternal consequences of men's actions and the 
rewards and punishments of a future and unend- 
ing hfe, than is found in the literature of most, 
perhaps of any other nation. These are the ele- 
ments of which are composed the worth of indivi- 
dual and the greatness of national character, and 
which give ardour and effect to purposes which con- 
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template remote good, and the interests of humani- 
ty in general. These dispose to great and gener^ 
ous attempts ; and the commerce of Britain, which 
connects her with the remotest ends of the earth, 
and drawB her into close and repeated intercourse 
with every nation, makes these attempts pracd* 
cable, and carries them into easy execution ; while 
her colonies bring her into near neighbourhood 
with the other quarters of the worlds reflect an 
image of her greatness, and re-produce her giener^ 
ous designs beneath the sun of the tropic, or in 
another hemisphere. 

X. The first requisite in benevolent operations, 
as in all other undertakings, is system ; a fixed- 
ness of design, and a steady adaptation of the 
means to the end. Opposite to that of system, is 
the pursuing of what are called openings, or the 
being caught with every change of circumstan- 
ces, and drawn by every chance of success into 
new paths of pursuit, having no connection, with 
each other, and leading to remote terminations. 
Every step gained in a system strengthens, every 
step gained without it weakens. The first object 
acquired leads to the possession of the second, and 
that to the attainment of the third, if all the ob- 
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jects.to^ be attained are originally choseii with re* 
ference to the accomplishment of a plan. Every 
new object, where there is no system, divides the 
already scattered forces, and success, if pursued, 
might dissipate them entirely, and leave but the 
vain pleasure of having a number of defenceieiw 
stations, each calling for assistance, and all calUng 
in vain, while the society only retained the empty 
. boast, of an extended line of operations, and of 
being equally helpless and ih^cient in every 
quarter of the globe. On a system, each part 
strengthens the other; the line of communication 
is kept up entire ; as each point is gained the wholis 
advances J. they are all in movement towards the 
same position, and they rest upon the same centre 

of support ;;>/;] 

XL Economy is the second requisite of success, 
which i3 not only productive of power but of ww< 
dom. Riches^ without it, are the art and means, 
of , purchasing' speedy disappointment} they ap<n 
pear to shorten the road to success^ yet fail in? 
leading to it& attainment But eeomomy im^fim 
continual comparison and design, is intently dm^ 
ployed in Peking the simplest and most effioan: 
cious instruments, avoids diifficulties by fore- 
thought, and overcomes obstacles less by force 

u 
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ikma by iotelligeiicei attacks only' pointBi thht av^ 
.yidii€rable» and reserves itself for a neceftsacy^ and 
*diaGwyiQ crisis^ while wealth, with bandaged eyes^ 
jjtaqps. at all objects indiscriminately, and attempts^ 
by squandering itself away, to create those in*- 
•tnunents which it might soon find by the 41^ 
tts&nce of thought and time. Economy, how- 
ler, is a word of no pleasant sound to many 
'1ieiien>lent persons. ** That the world itself is not 
to be compared with the saving of one immortal' 
ioul/^ is an observation, of which the truth is more 
obvious than the application which they make of 
it. Widi them the infinite and supernatural cha- 
lacter of the subjects sets aside the maxims of 
worldly prudence ; and, if money be spent in 
promoting the good cause, it matters not in what 
vanner. Those, on the other hand, who wish to 
a^d ihe extreme of profiiseness, mistime the 
MuotafiRt: finr tiie reality, panrimoay for ec<mo- 
my^ and dfilight in those lisdbourers who may 
be bad gratis, not reflecting, that the labour 
wlttcdi coats nothing is generally worth nothing, 
andt tbiat, where agents combine twa employ- 
noenft, they are bound to devote their chief 
lime and talents to the one for iduoh they are 
paid But economy is quite oomiftteiit widi- a li« 
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beraLeiipeDdituret and indeed cannot subsist witfii^ 
(Hib it It is by preferring quality to quani^fyt 
«ficiency to numbers, a few capable agenti at a 
lii^her salary, to a greater number of indifferent 
ones at 9, lower, that work is done more rapidly 
and more perfectly, and at a smaller cost « IStd^ 
nomy aids in a double degree ; it not only makes 
the money received of more value, but it opens 
other sources of revenue, and is the chi^f t6com- 
mendation of a voluntary society ; for all mudt be 
anxious to contribute in preference to those i^Mr- 
ards who turn five talents into ten, and who 
give additional worth to every sum with whidh 
they are intrusted, by stamping it with the valtt6 
of their thought and carefulness. A society that 
is more anxious to spend well than to spend mxicfa, 
would not be reduced to continual supplicationi^ 
and cries of distress,, at to plead, as their chief 
claim upon the bounty of the public, how greatly 
tfaey were in debt ; their own works shotild speak 
for them. If a plan were to be thought Of for dry* 
ing up the springs of pjublic liberality, a battel' fne- 
thod cpuld not b^ devised than to be ever dantoir- 
ous for further dopations, and to be forgetful atid 
Eolent respecting those already received. On the 
odier hand, to judge no one as to the extent of a 
free gift, but to receive whatever is given, with- 
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out attempting to measure the abilities of the do- 
nor, or to put a farther, tax upon his good wiU, 
and to show gratitude for the past, unmixed with 
expectation for the future, is the certain way to 
increase the liberality of contributors, by. leaving 
that pleasure, which providence has attached to 
giving, unalloyed with the fear that: every compli- 
ance will only excite new and larger demands. 

• _ 

XIL One great source of economy would. arise 
from sending superintendents into foreign coua- 
tries instead of active labourers. As this . would 
diminish the numbers that are to be sent out^ 
so it would afford a greater selection, and would 
prevent the mistake of receiving all who o£kr 
themselves, and ot transporting, at considerable 
expense, those to different countries, who, af- 
terwards prove hindrances instead of aids. Men 
of ascertained talents and piety would . alone be 
chosen, instead of a miscellaneous conscription, 
or a number of raw volunteers; and, as these 
men would be employed in . the sphere most suit- 
ed to foreigners, in a strange country, free from 
aD labours that were not strictly necessary, there 
would be a saving of time, of expenditure, and of 
exertion ; and, what is of still more conse-. 
quence, a saving of life, of acquirements, and of 
experience; while both the conductors , of, and 
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the contributors to missions, admitting the prin-* 
ciple, that the seed-time must precede the har- 
vest^ would, in the first instance, look for, and ex- 
pect a progress of preparation, rather than the re- 
sults of success, and would not be disappointed at 
not seeing the building ascending, before the foun- 
dation was laid. The grand object of every so- 

r 

ciety must be to train up native preachers ; and 
they who best accomplish this have best dis- 
charged the work assigned to them. Here men 
of large information, and of noble and disinter- 
ested benevolence, would find a wide field on 
which to operate, both at home and abroad ; 
they would become the temporal benefactors a9 
well as the ' spiritual enlighteners of the country 
to which they had expatriated themselves ; intro^ 
ducing, as preparatory to> the great changes in 
morals, and in religion, a change in the arts of 
life, and in the attainments of knowledge ; pro^ 
moting those improvements which were obvi- 
ous to the senses, as a pledge of those benefits 
which were more remote and less visible; and 
ranking with the first civilizers of nations iq the 
variety of benefits which they conferred. At 
home all would be able to appreciate, some part 
of their labours-^he religious, their care of souls, 
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the merely benevcdenl^ their care of the body) 
and all might understand the excdlency of a ityw- 
tern which provided for every want of humanb^t 
and increased the comforts of this life while it 
brightened the prospects of another: Another 
ofllce which the superintendents would have to 
fiiLfil^ would be furnishing reports, the reverse 
of those now furnished, to the public ; which are 
the models of whatever is to be avoided, — long, 
indistinct; and where the reader is bewildered 
and disappointed ' when in search of any tangible 
or useful information. It is by vivid pictures of 
a distant country that the interest in it alone can 
be kept up, and that all its wants are brought be- 
fore the eye and impressed upon the imagination j 
for the abstract belief of mifiery will afford but a 
cold conviction and sli^ggiah co-operation ; and it 
is upon the writer's powers of feeling, and ex- 
pressing deeply all that he feels, that the aid futr 
nished from a distance must depend. It is not 
only, however, vivid description, but a variety 
of important facts, that bis situation abroad, 
would supply a writer of talents with. His at- 
tention would be alive to every possible opening, 
by which light could break into the native mind 
-<^their opinions, their prejudicses^ their Uterature> 
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in aH its range, and their eivil condition^ lluEQUgtk 
evet7 variety of dtatioon nooid b6 preiented a)]4 
iiarveyedi in order ti«|t na iaeoeai Mi|^ JStpaifi 
unoccupied, by which tibtfa oughi; gain an^^^ 
trtxhd, tmA no instmm^ lie disused, by vhibh 
the inert mass of ignorance, and inveterate pf4^ 
judice might be roused, but that every kin^y 
ftel&ig might be cherished into esteem, and ev&y 
diawn of intelligence might increase into perfect 
knowledge. This, then, is the double task re- 
quit>ed«^to present an image ever-varied, and ever- 
vividv of foreign countries to Engjland, and if^% 
to give life and form to the knowledge of Eog^ 
land in other lands* This is the exchange of 
communication by which knowledge and reli^ 
gion would make their mutual way through coun* 
tries long fauiied in superstition and ignorance, 
and weold secure to each other success and perpe** 
tuity. 

XIII. The employment of native agents under 
the superintendence of Europeans more than 
makes up for the decrease of the number of fo- 
reign labourers ; and while it saves more ihm 
could have been believed in point of expendituf ^ 
it increases the efficiency of the mission ig.per* 
haps d still higher ^iegtepf pnmd^d. tfa^ ■;tti^ 
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education of the natives approach the acquire- 
ments of the European agents M^hose place they 
supply* The very rearing of native agents is 
preparatory of native hearers ; the progress of 
education is ever spreading a wider circle of in- 
formation, prejudices are losing their, hold, and a 
greater capacity is acquired of understanding 
what is heard. On every side the wwk is in 
c6mmencement ; the language is moulded to 
new thoughts, the hearers are prepared for new 
instructions, and the teachers have an opening 
which is ever widening as their power, of filling it 
enlarges. When the new .opiniona have tak^n 
root in the soil, and have within them the princi- 
ple of growth, their increase is not limited to 
foreign additions, but expands with native, strength^ 
and awaits but the lapse of years, and the 
changes which education and increasing coq^ 
viction are producing, to obtain a complete vac* 
tory over those creeds which maintain less and 
less dominion over the ^ind. Even those 'who 
have failed to pursue the object for which . tbecjr 
were educated, and who^ though educated, ; may 
still remain, in some degree, attached to the bu^ 
perstitious belief of their ancestors, serve the 
ultimate purpose of the mission, though in a 
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di£Perent way. They are obliged to . modify 
the errors, and to introduce a diversity, and dis- 
putes into the creed .which they still hdd by, and 
thus new errors are produced, which, seeking ' to 
occupy the ground which the old are losing, add 
to the confusion and dismay of the ancient wor*- 
ahip, and spread new rents through the ruin 
they attempt to repair. Others, who are indiflfor*- 
ent to the religion, may be zealously attached to 
lixe science of Europe, and from another and un- 
suspected quarter begin, without being conscious 
of it, to produce a revolution in the minds^ of 
their countrymen ; and thus, . furnishing new 
arms by which error may be dislodged from its 
-^ng-hol*. «,ay prepare . way for «ligio™ 
truth to accompany science when least expected 
or desiried. When once the impulse is begun, and 
nations that have long been stationary again ad- 
vance in the path of civilization, numbers of 
causes will contribute' to accelerate thdr course ; 
a degree of information will spread through every 
irank and gradation of Society, and the iq)pe- 
tite for knowledge will increase with each acces- 
sion it receives. Thus every discovery in Eu* 
jrope is connected with the ultimate enUghteH*** 
h^g of the earth at large, and every truth 9ito» 



UMh«4i ift'tne «kled ;to .tiic host of unikiAi 
ifMdht wiU faCBik down tbe barriers that hmt^ b^^ 
hiiierto tsffomd to humwn improvement ud liip^ 

' ' XIV. But to furnish native agents a BjrstQtn of 
education is the next requisite, and which shoidd 
bie thfi very first object in every missionary un- 
dertaking. Upon the extent on which it is plan- 
ned, and upon the success with which it is carried 
on# the failure or accomplishment of the object^ 
jis a whole, necessarily depends ; any success that 
ifl gained without it must be local, and partial^ 
imd brief, and uncertain, as well as limited ; fbt* 
education' alone can provide for an increasing de^ 
mand for future contingencies, and a perpetu- 
al supply. In education, both the elementary 
instruction which may cover the country in gene* 
jy« and the higher learning fbr thoise who are to 
be the teachers of others, ^ther as schoolmasters 
or preachers, should be panned cm such a modd 
as will admit 6f omtinually enlarging its extent 
and improving its method } but as the maintaining 
directly the elementary education of a whote 
country would be an expense too burdensome to 
undertake, it is only indirectly that it can be ab- 
temptddt by edudating schoolmkBters who rwy 
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gradually spread over whole mtipiig the rnxmm^ 
thod of teaching in which th«xr^^M>^vf8. havap- 
been taught It is therefore efidal4bi^'Nor«4 
schools and coll^^s are the two BortB dtionAita^ ■ 
tions which are nece9aary instruments for^vangeiii 
lizing a country ; the first to provide . schoojlmiEUk 
ters, and the steond to provide preacherSy-rH-iiiha 
ought to be a selection from those educated mere* 
ly as teachers, set apart on account of their ta^ 
lents and piety. The Normal schools would thiis 
serve a9 a nursery for colleges, and the , education, 
received at the first would shorten andwfadlii^late 
the instruction acquired at the latter ; laiid a&tiw 
students of both would be eminent for tfadr good 
conduct and capacity, and selected upon tbirib 
accounts from the schools already existing in the 
country^ the care and expenditure beatowedi up^ 
on them would, like seed commitfed; to a: dhoten^ 
soil, bring forth some an hundred, some iixty^, 
some thijty-foldv Nor, as was stated hefoi^ 
would the failure of many of them as religiotti^ 
converts, . b^^ a hindrance to , their usefulness to 
others ; th^ itould do the work of the Mission in 
a different capaciiy ; and, while a soffictemrfi 
might be counted upon tty be engaged directly ur 
preaching the gospel, numbers of others imsolkrii;- 
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6d, and unsalaried) and often unconsciously, would 
be undermining the fabric of superstition, and di£* 
fusing that good- will, and good opinion, that must 
ever be felt towards early instructors, if there be no 
misconduct on their part A new generation would 
q>ring up, even when there was no outward change^ 
with minds in which the fables of their country in- 
spn^d less reverence ; whom their idols ceased to 
overawe, and who began to question the rites of 
tfaeir country, and to be alive to the devices of their 
priesthood, till the hold which superstition had up- 
on them was altogether relaxed, and they threw 
aside their idolatrous ceremonies with general con- 
sent, as a worn-out and useless incumbrance. 
While the schools would be uicreasing in power by 
every new improvement that they received in Eu- 
rope, and education would become more perfect, 
and more rapid, the languages, being made the 
vehicles of sound information, would ever be afford- 
ing instruction of a higher order, the demand for 
learning would increase the attainments of the 
higher, and descend, at the same time, to the low- 
er classes of the community ; the difficulties which 
now exist would be counteracted, and the obstacles 
would be worn away in the opposition which they 
gave. 
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XV. Though a universal language may be an 
impracticable scheme, when founded upon abstract 
principles, and altogether fictitious in its construc- 
tion, yet there is some probability that one lan- 
guage may become universal, as the learned me^ 
dium by which the thinkers of all nations may 
obtain possession of every new discovery, and 
transfer them into their own tongues. The num- 
ber of languages is greater in a given space, ia 
proportion as the condition of Society approaches 
the savage state, and diminishes as mankind ad- 
vance in civilization Each tribe of savages form 
a jargon for themselves ; the poorer the language 
the more easily it is altered, the more readily its 
character is effaced, and its original materials 
concealed under new additions ; but as commu- 
nities increase with civilization, so languages ex- 
tend with communities ; and as conquest gives 
them extent, so writing gives them permanence 
and fixity. Religion has added to that perma- 
nence, by conferring upon sacred writings a per- 
petuity of interest, and making them, in some de- 
gree, the standard of all classes, of all conditions, 
and of all ages. This permanence and extent of 
language is consolidated by an established lite-> 
raturCt and an established dominion ; and the di-- 



vw^ty of dialects disappears with the fiidHty of 
:cointnunicatioD, and a commanity of interests; and 
intercourse. 

But empire is ever proceeding on a larger 
scale ) the community of nations embraces a wider 
circle ; and a few languages, favoured by con- 
questy commerce, and religion, are spreading -them- 
s^ves over the greatest portion of the earth, so 
that tlie chances are increased that one of them 
should serve as the medium of communication 
with all the rest, and act as the interpreter be- 
tween all the nations of the world. It may be 
seen, from the extent to which even a dead lan- 
guage is understood, and how far it has served as 
the vehicle of thought, what influence, and what 
j&cilities, a living language might possess, if 
otherwise equally favoured by circumstances, in dif- 
fusing truth, and in opening an intercourse through- 
out the family of man. A dead language has 
two great disadvantages ; it has lost the principle 
of growth and increase ; the thoughts expressed 
in it are but the echoes of former thoughts, con- 
ceived at a distant period of time ; but the world 
goes on, its ai&irs change their face, and what- 
ever is stationary must end in being retrograde. 
Again, a dead language has not this iwne easiness 
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i£ being sicquired tfot a living one po#iMied» 
which can be caught in every tone' and accent 
frbm the lips of a speaker, and be understood by 
the accompanying comment of every lbok> ges- 
ture, and present circumstance. The customs 
with which a dead language is interwoven are 
obsolete, and it refers to a different period of sen- 
timents, and to another age of the mind ; while a 
living language, if it be the language of a com- 
mercial people, may have those who speak it as 
their native tongue in every part of the globe ; 
it may enter into the daily business of life ; its 
institutions, which have given it its cast and chsr 
racter, may be the models which all study and 
wish to imitate ; and it may contain in its li- 
terature whatever affects the higher interests of 
humanity — ^rich in its own native stores, and yet 
multifarious in its foreign acquisitions, which it 
has collected frcwai every part and region under 
heaven. The English language possesses many 
of these advantages, and, from the situation of 
England, it might easily acquire the rest By its 
colonies it might cover one-fifth of the globe^ and 
by its commerce it spreads over the whole ; its in- 
habitants are dispersed by ifte variety of their pur- 
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suil^^Qd its institutions excite and deserve the re« 
gard of all other nations. 

A language, to biecome universal, requires to be 
a living language; the continual movement and 
progress of Society, as was before observed, places 
a wide difference, in the course of years, between 
the nations of antiquity and of later times ; 
manners change, thoughts move in a different cir- 
cle, governments depend iipon other principles, 
and the frame-work of Society has been taken 
down and remodelled ; the dead languages can- 
not serve as the receptacles and vehicles of new 
information, and they remain fixed and limited, 
with the acquirements of men of other days, who 
are gradually diminishing in their influence, as 
we recede from them, in the lapse of generations 
and centuries. It is thus that the Latin language 
has been decreasing in importance by modern 
discoveries, and becomes less and less the medium 
of scientific intercourse, or useful information. 
The Arabic language, which spread with the con- 
quest of the Arabs over so wide and extensive a 
territory, to the rising and setting of the sun, fell 
from its high supremacy, with the fall of the Ca- 
liphs, and declines with the decline of the Maho- 
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metan religion; conveying no new infotHpatio^l 
and not spoken in its ancient purity, but become 
in some measure a dead language, though one of 
the most diffused, it offers no competition with 
other languages, which are rising in their fortunes 
and extending their influence. The Chinese Ian* 
guage, if considered as a written and not as a spo- 
ken language, embraces a still larger population, 
and is certainly not upon the decline, but rather 
increasing, as the Chinese empire spreads its au- 
thority more widely over the middle regions of 
Asia, and as Chinese colonies are scattered more 
extensively over the Islands of the southern ocean ; 
but then, it is a language adapted only to a 
rude period, complicated and unwieldy in the struc- 
ture of its symbols, and in truth not properly one 
language, but the connection of a number of 
barbarous and cognate dialects, extremely imper- 
fect when spoken, and only united and having 
their deficiencies supplied by all of them being ex- 
pressed in the same complicated system of written 
characters. It is apparent, that when the imper- 
fect knowledge of the Chinese yields to the science 
of Europe, the language in which it is conveyed 
will receive a shock, and must be greatly modified, 
to be suitable to higher advances, and a greater 



iraiiety of information. Thus the two most exten- 
sive languages in Asia, which can be considered 
as living tongues — for the Sanscrit, notwithstand- 
ing its relation to the dialects spoken in India, and 
its cultivation bv the Bramins, must be considered 
as having long been a dead language — are linked 
to a rude period of civilization, and are likely to 
be curtailed rather than advanced, in their sphere 
of influence, by the introduction of European im- 
provements, and by a new era of progressive know- 
ledge in Asia. Tiie European languages alone, 
as connected with the progress of European genius 
and discovery, and the universal diffusion of modem 
science, have a prospect of being universally dif- 
fused, and it only remains to examine which of 
these languages possesses the greatest advantages, 
for being the medium by which knowledge can be 
most rapidly and easily conveyed, which may be 
the universal receptacle of past information, and 
the speediest vehicle of new discovery. The 
French language, at one time, had the most bril- 
liant hopes of being spoken as the inter-national 
tongue of Europe. But as Montaigne observed, 
its perpetuity, and its success, depended upon two 
circumstances — the celebrity of its writers, and 
the fortunes of its arms. It is singular that. 






while fVance, fruitful in literature, was pos^aaed 
o£ two springs of originality — ^the romances of 
the north, and the songs of the south, each rising 
at the same time, each different^ and each alike 
original, a profuseness of novelty which no oth^r 
nation can boast of, yet that both*^tliese sources 
should fail, or rather be entirely neglected, and 
that a new literature should be formed upon 
the imitation of the classic models. While the 
classic writers obtained an exclusive admiration, 
the French writers, as those who most strict- 
ly adhered to the classic rules of art, obtain- 
ed a full share of that admiration ; but now 
that original genius and nationalily are sought 
in every literature, the French writers have propor- 
tionally declined ; and, as the arms of France 
have not only been unsuccessful, but other powers 
are rising up into new strength, the French have 
both absolutely and relatively declined in import- 
ance* Their literature, and their predominance, 
being both on the wane, their language must 
gradually follow the fortunes of the powers which 
influenced its destiny, and will never surpass, and 
must gradually recede from the limits which it 
formerly reached. The German literature has 
sprung up since, and has gradually been dislodging 



the French from the north of Europe, being the 
very reverse of modem French literature, both im 
its excellencies and defects — ^fuU of originality^ 
but formed upon no system, and scarcely even 
a plan, unless the caprice of each writer, or his 
shadowy thepr^r, may be dignifiedf with the name 
of a system j and while the French language 
abounds in master-pieces, formed exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of perfect art, and which want 
nothing but life and movement, the German li- 
terature abounds in fragments and essays, each 
with a peculiar flavour of the soil, but which 
seem to have wanted a warmer sun to have ripen- 
ed them to maturity* Again, the Germans have 
not that predominance in politics, or that esta- 
blished, or unquestioned reputation in literature, 
nor has their country that favourable position 
which could give weight and extent to their lan- 
guage over the world at large. Their influence 
is confined to the north of Europe. But it vanishes 
in the other divisions of the globe; and even in 
the north of Europe, the growth of the empire 
and literature of Russia, though at first favour- 
able to Germany, will gradually operate to its dis- 
advantage, and may even overwhelm its rising 
energies by the pressure of its immediate neigh- 
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l>ourhood. If width of empire alone could con- 
fer a greater extent upon language, the Russians 
tongue might become the most general medium: 
of intercourse, and undoubtedly it will be preva- 
lent far and wide, both in Europe and Asia; 
but the ground.4t must gain is so greats before it 
can reach the level of present improvement, and . 
the condition of its Society so unpropitious, and 
its want of many advantages which other tongues 
possess so great a counterpoise, that even it, has 
not much chance of becoming the language most 
generally diffused, or of spreading far beyond the 
range of the Russian cannon. The Spanish: 
language, coupled with the Portuguese, whichi 
may be considered as a sister dialect, has great 
advantages in its favour. The influence of ei- 
ther may not be^ great in their parent seats, in. 
Europe, but, connected as they are with Asia and^ 
Africa, and spread over the richest parts of the: 
new world, they are daily growing in importance,, 
and have largely the promise of the future. Near-, 
ly allied to the Latin, from which^they are descend- 
ed, and to which they have ready access for new, 
riches, and connected through it with the othen 
languages spoken in the south of Europe, they 
have advantages for improvement^.and for growth,/ 
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and for facility of being understood, not possessed 
by the Russian* Thdr history, and their early 
poetry, is the mpst romantic, and connected with 
those noble and unexpected achievements which 
opened new worlds to the conquerors of the 
Moors. The sun never sets u{mui their territo^ 
ries, or those of their descendants. The coun- 
tries they have colonized present every iadvantage 
for an unlimited prosperity. By the continual 
growth of their territorial greatness, their lan- 
guage must become the native tongue of the 
greater part of America ; it will be spoken on 
niany parts of the African continent, it has left 
traces of itself in India, and will spread over the 
Islands from Manilla. It has thus a very great 
foundation for future prevalence, though there 
are several circumstances connected with it in 
which another language has greatly the advan-* 
tage over it. The Spanish and Portuguese are suf- 
ficiently dissimilar to prevent what may be consi- 
dered the Peninsular language from becoming 
the medium of easy intercourse between these 
nations themselves or their descendants. The 
Spanish language, which is the most difiused, is, 
moreover, divided against itself, not only at home, 
where the Castilian has never completely supplant- 
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6d the Provencal in the kingdom of AiTagon, but 
also abroad, where it has become mixed mth the 
native languages of the country, owing to the 
numbers of the native Indians who remained vi 
Peru, and elsewhere, after the conquest of the 
Spanish in America; and though it is probable 
that the Spanish will throw off, in a great mesu 
sure, these admixtures, yet the process of purify- 
ing from foreign additions may delay the esta- 
blishment of Spanish literature, and the advance- 
ment of the language in various parts of the 
new world. Again, the Spaniards, being so great- 
ly in the rear of the other Europe^ States, is 
also a great drawback to their language tak- 
ing the lead. Their literature has yet to be 
formed ; they must be learners before they can 
be teachers ; and it is more likely at present that 
they should have recourse to another literature 
and language for instruction, than that their own 
should be generally studied. The English lan- 
guage alone remains to be considered, and it pos- 
sesses more advantages than any other for becom- 
ing the great and scientific language of the 
world. Englishmen, and the descendants of Eng- 
lishmen, will become the most diffused of any 
branch of the family of man, scarcely excepting 
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the Jews. It is not merely one quarter of the 
world in which they are spreading themselves j 
they are colonizing, at one and the same moment, 
America, Africa, and Asia, while in Europe their 
population augments with a rapidity that ren- 
ders emigration every year more desirable, and 
to greater numbers. Every class, and every 
profession is over-stocked ; and, from the facility 
of education, and the openings, which are present- 
ed to every rank of Society, to press into the one 
above it ; in information and enterprise, they are 
more and more decidedly taking the lead among 
the Europeap nations. From narrowness of ter- 
ritory, they are propelled with greater force to 
foreign adventures, and from their superiority in 
the arts, they are received with greater readiness 
by Foreign States; and their capital, which in- 
creases more rapidly than any field of exertion ' 
which can be opened to it, drives their commerce, 
and their commercial agents, to force new en- 
trances, to form new establishments, and to spread 
themselves as widely and remotely as possible. 
The sea is already covered with their ships; 
the land must in time be covered with their 
counting-houses, and English mechanics, artists, 
and professional men, will find their way in the 
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train of the merchants, and escape from a coun* 
try teeming with candidates for every situation* 
The power, and the resources of Britain, pent up 
at home, will spread themselves as wide as the 
winds and waves can carry them, and will causq 
the branches of English population and litera- 
ture to spread over every soil. Every country will 
be prepared for the reception of English as the 
standard of literature, and the medium by which 
it may be transmitted or promoted, when they feel 
the superiority of the English brought home to 
them in all the productions of Ufe, and in the 
value which their industry confers upon every 
species of manufacture ; but above all, England 
has shot ahead of all other nations, and is more 
rapidly carried along by the current of events and 
the influence of the times, and has anticipated 
those changes and ameliorations, of which other 
nations begin to feel the necessity, and those im- 
provements in which they all acknowledge her to 
be their precursor and model ; this priority of 
progress, and the belonging, as it were, to a more 
advanced age, will contribute to the eagerness 
with which all nations will be brought to the 
study of English, as the key to modern discove- 
ries, and the storehouse of those truths which are 
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beneficial to mankind. The federal republic, 
though itsportionof the American Continent is not 
to be compared with that which is possessed by the 
peninsular nations, and is even inferior, in several 
respects, to the acquisitions of the Portuguese, 
taken singly, yet seems destined to exert the great- 
est influence over the rest, from its population be- 
ing more European, with an access to all the 
riches of English literature, and with a posses* 
sion of institutions highly adapted to the situation 
of the new world, accordant to the spirit of the 
times, and approved by the dictates of philoso- 
phy. It is upon these institutions that the other 
governments of America will model themselves, 
and it is in the career 'of the United States, in its 
liberality and illumination, that they will be anx* 
ious to follow. The United States have anticipated 
the rest in the advancement, not only of their p<Ji- 
tical institutimis, but of their political strength, and 
the distance they have gained they are not likely, 
in any measure, to lose, but rather to increase. 
The English literature is their own j without ex- 
ertion on their part they are possessed of informa- 
tion the most advanced, and in its best form ; and 
of all the new nations they will be the soonest 
enabled to enter themselves upon neV discoveries. 
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to join their own genius to that of their kindred be^ 
yond the Atlantic, and to increase the influence of 
that language which is common to them both. 

XVI. One great advantage which any lan- 
guage should possess, in order to become the ge* 
neral medium, is, the having transferred to it, in 
some measure, by translations, the peculiar riches 
of other languages, and thus becoming a common 
receptacle for all the stores of intellect ; by 
means of which the readers of each nation might, 
to a certain degree, gain access to the wealth of 
every other nation, although they had only the 
opportunity of adding one foreign language to 
their own. In every translation, doubtless, there 
must be a great waste of the beauty of the ori- 
ginal ; for the very same charms can scarcely be 
transferred, and are rather represented by equiva- 
lents than correctly imaged in a tongue that is 
foreign to them. Still the general form may be 
presetted though minuter beauties disappear, and 
a collection of the translated works of all coun- 
tries and times may amply compensate, by its 
vastness and variety, for any deficiency that is 
unavoidable in the rendering of each. English is 
eminently fitted to be the medium of translation for 
the literature of the old and of the new world, of 
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the east and of the west. From its Gothic origin 
it has a facility of appropriating to itself the Ian* 
guage of the Gothic tribes, and. in some measure, 
of all the northern nations, to which the Gothic 
race have given a portion of their own colouring 
and character. By its Norman mixture, it forms 
a junction between the pure Gothic race . and 
the nations who participate in a Roman descent 
and language j and through them, and the ge- 
neral acquaintance with classical learning long 
prevalent in England, the language is far from 
averse to an antique form of words, and beauty 
of proportion and imagery. The religious read* 
ing of the British, especially at the commence- 
ment of its literature, took a deep impression 
from the Oriental cast of thought of the Bible, 
and the language, in one of its forms, combines, 
without difficulty, or an appearance of strange- 
ness^ with the gorgeous metaphors of the east, 
their fantastic imagery and violent mode of 
thought and expression. Free and unlimited, 
from the variety of its origin, it presents no ob- 
stacles, as a literature which has taken one single 
rigid cast must always do, to foreign accessions, 
but easily naturalizes the thoughts of men of 
every climate, and every age, and extends its 
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sympathy as deep as humanity itself. In this 
way, and to attain the object proposed, missions 
may be extremely useful, in enriching the literature 
of their native land, while, at the same time, they 
are gaining the most useful knowledge and pow- 
er to themselves, by rendering into English the 
writings of the country in which they are station- 
ed ; and might thus have a peculiar claim upon 
those who are, unfortunately, indifferent to reli. 
gion itself, but who, at least, would aid them in 
. augmenting the literary riches of their own coun- 
try, and in extending its influence by extending its 
language and adding to its possessions. It would 
be a work of national importance to encourage 
a systematic, and continual translation into Eng- 
lish, of the standard works of all foreign coun- 
tries, that England might not only be the empo- 
rium of trade, and the mart for all the natural 
productions of the world, but the reservoir which 
received all the streams of science, and from which 
they could be drawn forth at pleasure, and sent to 
fertilize every comer of the globe. 

XVII. England has another mode of spreading 
religion with her language through every country 
and clime. Her colonies, as we have already 
said, occupy large portions of Africa, and of Asia, 
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as well as of America ; her population has an in- 
creasing tendency to emigrate, and eveiy waMe 
and thinly-peopled spot upon the globe seems to 
be her natural inheritance* The extreme point 
of Africa is about to receive her laws and her 
language, and the vessels of New South Wales 
already traverse that great ocean which will one 
day be covered with their sails. The solitude of 
the southern ocean, as well as the solitude of 
the American wilderness, will be broken with theit 
settlements, and covered with the monuments of 
their arts. But it is not merely to desolate or 
thinly-peopled regions that the emigration of 
the English will be confined ; for, unless the go- 
vernment is alike ignorant and neglectful of the 
interests of the nation, the most fertile and po» 
pulous country of the east will be colonized by 
English, and their agricultural skill will be trans- 
ferred to the plains of India, as well as th^ coni'^ 
merce to its shores. A new and enlightened ad- 
dition to the population of India will avail it. 
self of the bounty of nature, and restore its pre- 
eminence to Hindostan in the cultivation of sci- 
ence. The whole east would thus be made to feel 
the moral supremacy of England, and the chains 
which have so long rivetted. those fertile empires 
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would be broken for ever. We have elsewhere 
observed, that there were two methods of coloniz- 
ing — ^the Grecian and the Roman ; the first, tiie 
most usually practised, the last, the most advan- 
tageous. The Grecian colonies on the shores of 
Italy, extirpating the few Aborigines, and having 
nothing to dread from the presence of a foreign 
and hostile force, shook off the yoke of their 
parent cities, and became the rivals instead of 
the dependents of the mother country. But the 
Roman colonies, placed in the midst of the van- 
quished, and employed as a perpetual garrison, 
kept the chain of subjection entire, while the na- 
tives and the foreigners, mutually dreading and 
distrusting each other, were both prevented from 
entertaining any projects against the paramount 
influence of the conquering city. A third me- 
thod of colonizing, which has rarely been acted 
upon as yet, might be termed the Egyptian, or the 
Phenician, since an example is found of its happy 
influence in the early emigration which introduc- 
ed into Greece the knowledge and arts of Egypt 
and of Sidon. In this mode of colonizing, the 
emigrants, being too few to remain distinct from 
the foreigners among whom they settled, speedily 
incorporated themselves with the native popula- 
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tion, and only evidenced their separate oiiginal 
by the higher civilization which they communi- 
cated, and the filial veneration which they inspir- 
ed, among the tribes they had benefited, for the 
countries from which they came. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages to which each of these me- 
thods of colonizing is liable, and the objections 
which might easily be made to them, they are all, 
when properly conducted, sources of national 
greatness, and capable of adding to the wealth 
or to the strength of the country which wisely 
employed them. To an empire which seeks only 
to add to the number of its subjects, colonies 
formed upon the Grecian model are not adapted, 
and the remark of Harrington, in this point of 
view, is ever applicable, that ** they are babes that 
cannot live without sucking the breasts of their 
mother cities, but such as I mistake, if, when 
they come of age, they do not wean themselves ; 
which causes me to wonder at Princes that delight 
to be exhausted in that way !** ^o a government, 
however, that would extend its commerce, and muU 
tiply its allies and its resources, on the broad foun^ 
dation of mutual advantage, colonies afford the 
outlets of a growing prosperity, and open an ever- I 

widening circle of enterprise and acquisition. It is 
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the jealobsy of the mpther 'country which renders 
colonies a burden at their commencement, and 
which), as soon as they gain strength, converts 
them into enemies. But a liberal policy, whidi, 
leaving them to the management of thdr own af-^ 
fairs, would free the parent state from much use- 
less expenditure, would also secure their friendship, 
and, prolonging the filial affection which colo- 
nies (entertain for their mother country, would at- 
tach them to its interest, by feelings of venerar 
tion for their original seats, which are deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of nations, and which many 
injuries cannot efface. Even after the unfortu- 
nate war with the American colonies, the Ameri- 
cans are more ready to forgive What they have 
suffered, than the British to forget what they have 
lost. 

The advantage of colonizing India is much less 
doubtful than that of peopling a deserted tract of 
countiy. There is no waste of expenditure at 
first, nor that difficulty of taking root in the soil 
which every new settlement experiences^ while 
the colonists would ever be reminded of their 
common descent and common interest with the 
Brit^sh^ by the men of other tongues and bf 
strange aspects that surrounded them. Th^ £ng- 
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lish can , have no stable footing in India witH« 
cat colonization. There needs no hostile sword 
to cut them off from the face of the land y ujxm 
'the present fl(ysteni| a few years will obliterate 
tlie whites, unless renewed by fresh importations. 
There can be no danger from white settletoents 
ID Hindostan; one hundred millions of Maho^ 
metans and Hindoos will ever be a sufficient 
guarantee for the loyalty of any number of Bri* 
tish who could possibly be transported to so great 
a distapce. The advantages would be immenie, not 
only to England, but to Hindostan, in an enlight- 
ened and energetic population, turning to pro^t 
the resources of the richest country of the east; 
and the renown wquM be endless, of having 
(established over lodia models of the policy c^ 
Rome, and of the freedom and knowledge of 
Britain. It is to be hoped, that the narrow- 
spirited monopoly c^ a trading company will 
not be always suffered to interfere with the just 
views of government, nor the miscalculating sel- 
fishness of individuals to mar the fairest pros- 
pects of improvement that ever opened upon the 
extremities of Asia. Small colonies upon the 
third, or the Phoenician model, migh(^ easily be 
spread through the islands of the Paieific, and 
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throiigh. the south of Africa>^ introduciog amciog 
them the arts arid the religion of Britain^ and 
everjrwh^ taking: advkutage of the firet stirringa 
6f thought in barbarous tribes, to give tbeis 
minds the fight direction, and to infuse into ' 
them, at the moment of their formation into civit 
lized states, the spirit of EngUsh literature and 
liberty. Throughout the South American r6) 
publics, the influence of the EngUsh race will be 
ftlt in a high degree, partly from the inteixu>urae 
of commerce, partly from the example of Nortl^' 
iAmericar^^heir forerunner in the same career of 
prosperity ; and, in no small degree, from the 
pumber of English residents, who will flock to 
these newly-opened ^ countries,^ and who, from 
their J:\igher advances in knov^ledge, aqd elder 
oivitization, will give, in some measure, a new 
tone to their writings, their education, and their 
•manners. » 

-'- XVIII. The means which England has at her 
dispostal £3r spreading Chri3tianity and science ovex 
4he world are' ample, apd their s^plication would be 
advantageous, not only to her spiritual prospfrity, 
J^ut to her temporal condition. Cromwell, who of 
all t|id rulers of this country be^t; understood ita true 
uiterest^ and who, whea his private advantage 
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did not interfere, most steadily pursued them, had a 
Gl,ear view, (as Elizabeth also had before him, who 
might be ranked next to him in the ciq>acity of 
governing,) of the eminence to which England 
might attain, by becoming the head of religion, 
and the chief promoter of piety throughout the 
earth ; and his project in furtherance of thjs de- 
sirable end, as Burnet remarks, ^< was certainly a 
noble one. He resolved to set up a council for 
the Protestant religion, in opposition to the con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide at Rome. He ios- 
tended it should consist of seven counsellors and 
four secretaries for different provinces. These 
were the first, France, Switzerland, and the Vallies; 
the Palatinate and the other Calvinists were the 
second ; Germany, the North, and Turkey, were 
the third ; and the East and West Indies were the 
fourth. These secretaries were to have five hun- 
dred pounds salary a-piece, and to keep a con*e* 
spondence everywhere, to know the state of reli- 
gion all over the world, that so all good designs 
might be by their means protected' and assisted. 
They were to have a fiind of ten thousand pounds 
a-year at their disposal for ordinary emergencies, 
but to be further supplied as occasion should require 
\iP Yet what individuals have in their power at 
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present is far superior to what Cromwell had at 
his disposal. Instead of ten or twenty thousand 
a-year, upwards of three hundred thousand is an- 
nually contributed for the promotion of rehgion at 
home and abroad. The power of voluntary asto- 
ciation, which combines the efforts of all who are 
favourable to. the great cause, is mightier in its ul- 
timate results than any power which a single mon- 
arch could put forth, and the agents who might now 
be obtained are better qualified for the work, and 
might proceed upon more enlarged principles. The 
only want at present is the want of will, the want 
of a resolution of making efforts proportioned to the 
end to be obtained; and the great mistake is tlie 
aiming at the end without sufficiently adapting the 
means which are requisite for its attainment, and 
the not undergoing the preparatory processes which 
are necessary to insure access. << Ne soyons pas 
avares de Tems ;'' the maxim which Necker ap- 
plied to civil revolutions, is equally true in moral 
changes. What is of long growth is also of slow 
decay, and the inveterate evils of many ages cannot 
be eradicated '< within the hour-glass of one man's 
life.'' (K) 

But though it may seem long to those whose 
bodies must moulder in the grave before it arrives. 
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ttie time id brief wh6ti c^par6d With th* paw dufj. 
ution of the world, until the era shall coittimfeniDei 
Whed the vail shall be rent, which ift spi«ead Otef 
the face of all people. According td tlhe ft«^e ,W<>rd 
of prophecy, allowing for thfe variety of itltdi^tie^ 
tation, before the oak which was planted yedterday 
sh&li have reached its full maturity, the Wholi6*arth 
•shall have become the garden of the Lord. The 
lAilnesB of the GentileSj in every l^nife. Is at faand^ 
The earth will toon be ftUi of people, and fall of 
knowledge ; the desert is beginning to bloom, and 
the darkneiii^ to di^per6e^ and the minds 6f men arfe 
ti^ening for, and -ixpectadt of; the greirifest change 
wbich as yet has ]^ited over the earth. Numbers 
^e ready to jom in the subKme- supplication of MiK 

Il0!l. 

' •< Come, theiefbre, O th6u that haut the seven 
Start in thy right hand, bppoint thy chosen priestfe 
^cCH-ding to their ordehJ and courses of old to mi- 
nister befbre thee, and duly to dress and pour out 
the consecrfeited oil into thy holy and eveivburning 
lampSi ThiflfU hast sent out the spirit of prayer up- 
on thy servants over all the earth tb this elTeci^ and 
stirred up their vows as the sound of rfaany waters 
about thy thrbne. Every one can say, that now 
-certainly thou faast visited this- landj and has not 
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forgotten the utmost corners of the earth, in a time 
when men had thought that Thou wast gone up 
from us to the farthest end of the heavens, and 
hadst left to do marvellously ?imong the sons of 
these last ages. O perfect and accomplish Thy 
glorious acts ; for men may leave their works un- 
finished, but TiioU Mt a God, Thy nature is perfec- 
tion." " The times and seasons pass along under 
Thy feet, to go and cpme at Thy bidding ^ and ds 
Thou didst dignify our fathers' dajrs with inaii^ 
revelations, above all their foregoing ages since 
Thou tookest the flesh, so Thou canst vouchsafe tb 
us, though unwordiy, as large a portion of thy spiMt 
as Thou pleasest : for who shall prejudice Thy.kU'- 
governing will ? Seeing the powet of Thy gratfe 
is not passed away with the primitive times as fond 
and faithless men imagine, but Thy kingdom is no*r 
at hand, and Thou standing at the door. Come 
forth out of thy royal chambers, O Printe of all 
the kings of the earth ; put on the viiHble robes 6f 
Thy iitipeiial majesty, take up that unlimited 
sceptre which Thy Almighty Father bath be- 
queathed Thee ; for now the voice of thy bride 
calls Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.*' 
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I. Ths changes which take place in the world 
are of two kinds — those which are produced by 
the voluntary efforts of individuals, and those 
which are occasioned by alterations of circum- 
stances and new combinations of events. The 
first cannot be counted upon with the same cer* 
tainty as the latter. The exertions of individuals 
are limited and desultory \ their purposes change, 
or their power of doing good is interrupted \ and 
life itself may fail before they can accomplish 
their designs or bequeath their intentions to suc- 
cessors. But the improvements which necessarily 
result from the development and progress of 
Society itself, proceed in their course like the 
laws of nature which produce them, silent, but 
irresistible, without pause, and without decay. 
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They are also more the objects of certain calcu- 
lation, and may be more safely reckoned upon in 
their distant results, the wider they spread, and 
the larger the field they embrace. It is a matter 
of great hazard to predict what any individual 
can or will accomplish; the hazard diminishes 
when a number of itidiViduab are embarked in 
the same enterprise, and conjecturie amounts to 
a degree of probability when a Society, whose 
numbers are renewed by fresh accessions, are 
bv«r punsiuitig the same objects^ with a vigour uii- 
)|bated by the lapse of yeaii». The fairast ho^ 
Imve been blighted when success depended dn the 
energy and lives of individuals, and the witnt df 
tseal or misconduct of their successors has sud^ 
tlenly terminated An impulse that was commum- 
•cating a movetttetit to Skkjietyj which those who 
witnessed its comiAencement did not expect would 
-be a|>eedily arrested. The zeal and activity of 
^the primitive Christians ceased to ammate those 
irho entered upon the laboui's of tlieir predeces- 
sors, and eiijc^ed the fruits rf them, without 
wishing to Share in the self-denial and the fatigue 
by which they had been obtained* The followers 
of the reformers turned the weapons, which Lu- 
ther and Calvin had forged against the church of 
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'Rome, imo iiiisdiles against each other, and ^m* 
ployed the feirvour and eloquence, which might 
liave extended the tt^formation on every side^ in 
icontroversies, trivial in themselves, but fatal ih 
their consequences. The revival of religion iki 
the present day may not continue * long ; it nifty 
be terminated like those seasons of promise which 
have gone before, and have passed away without 
biibging on that univen^ spring which, . sooner 
tit later, will give a new verdure to the moral 
worl<l» Such an interruption, though not at this 
liiOinent in My degree probable, is still in the pos* 
sibility of events J but, in addition to the argut 
^enis which n^ight be brought against the recart 
jhence of any delay in the hastening forward <rf 
that happy period, when the earth shall )>e filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the watefg 
trover the &ce of the deep^-^till 8<ix>iiger cont 
viction might be grounded on that preparation of 
the m^Kfal world, and from that disposition of att 
its psUts, by which they are ready to concur im 
forwarding a great and renovating chainge through^ 
<Hit its whole extent. Society abounds in rei- 
sources for its speedy amelioration, and in in«> 
struments sufficiently powerfiil to accbmplish eveiy 
beneficial design, however remote or immense. 
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new forces are developed, and new facilities < dis- 
close themselves, and the general mind is be- 
ginning to stir itself with the first vague aspira* 
tions after some undefined and future good — as 
the surface of the ocean is roughened and agitat* 
ed before it has encountered the storm which is 
yet brooding at a distance. 

II. A new power arises from the improvement 
in benevolence ; the charity of instinct is giving 
way to the charity of principle. It is well known 
that *^ wise antiquity'' worshipped two difieirent 
beings under the name of love— the elder issu« 
ing, with golden wings, from the egg of nighty 
immortal, immutable — ^the younger, esteemed the 
son of Flora and Zephyr, fickle as his paternal 
breezes, and transient as his mother's flowers. 
A mythologist might, in like manner, have assign- 
ed two different personifications to charity— de- 
scribing the one as bom of pity and occasion, the 
other as sprung from Eros and Serbia, or fore- 
sight — the one fair and frail as the daughters of 
men, the other with the severe and lasting beauty 
of the immortals — ^the one holding forth a single 
cup of water to the passing prilgrim, the other 
^ig&^g ^ w<eU in the desert, which, once opened, 
wUl flow for ever. The first merelv removes a 
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want, the second implants a principle. The first 
dies with the event which gave birth to it, the 
second is endpwed with seminal virtue, and re- 
produces and multiplies its likeness. The doc- 
trines of Malthus, though at first they may have 
chilled the common-place benevolence of the pub- 
lic, by withdrawing it from those feigned objects of 
distress, by which it was habitually and instinctive- • 
ly excited, will ultimately increase to a great extent 
the resources of true charity. The passion for do- 
ing good will survive its misdirection, and a vast 
sum will be liberated from employments worse than 
uselessr— from creating that misery which it has a 
vain show of relieving j / will be dedicated to the 
noblest purposes, and far from being dried up, will 
only be poured into another channel, and with an 
ampler stream. 

III. Nor will proper objects be wanting for the * 
expenditure of whatever sums are saved by a 
wiser economy of charity. On every side new 
powers are springing up available for the uses of 
humanity, and these powers are at the disposal 
of charity to multiply, to direct, and to improve. 
The press alone baffles all calculations of its conk 
sequences, and requires but a right direction of 
its efforts to produce a result of good of whiqh 

2 
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no e^e could see the UmiUs no thought could 
compute the sum* la Grent Britain wd Ameiiu 
this influence ha9 reached a height boy end the 
coiyecture of former years^ and writings iHr 
crease in number and importance with a rapidity 
beyond example. The number of readers in<- 
creases in proportion ; the opinions of all classes 
are formed by books; and an authority may be 
exerted by means of the press over the general 
mind, which has bad no precedent in the times 
that are past, nor will be thoroughly understood 
till it becomes manifested in some future and un* 
expected example. Education, even where it i6 
opposed, is extending itself, and a revolution id 
begun in that power which of itself if a]l>le.to cause 
:a revolution in every thing else. All .begin to 
read — all will in the end begin to think, and thoee 

' Jaws and institutions which were intended for the 
.use of the unthinking must give place to Qew 
ones. Voluntary ass^K^iations ar^ giving new 

\strength to the firame of iSociety, ai^d infusing |t 
new spirit into it, and bringing those objects 
.which once seemed placed beyond titie reaeh 
of individuals into secure and every-day attain- 
ment. But improvements ar^ not only perfected 
Jbut everywhere extended. The Hindoos have 
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now their newspapers, and the remotest barba^ 
rians their schools; and the first symptoms are 
everywhere apparent of the change that is spread* 
ing through every climate, and which will at last 
be visible to the utmost verge of the habitable 
«arth. 

•IV. An improvement is taking place in the 
mutual action of Society upon itself; the influ* 
ence of the higher upon the lower is now met 
by a counter influence, and the progress which 
those at the lower extremity of the social scale 
are now making, will have an accelerating eflPect 
upon those immediately above them, and the E^ed 
of every class will be augmented from the &ar of 

being overtaken* The extremes of Society are 

I 

done away. There are no longer hereditary 
bondsmen, deprived of all hope of ascending in 
the scale whatever might be their moral worth 
or industry ; and there are no hereditary classes^ 
priviteged to inactivity and folly, and exempted^ 
by their high rank, from the loss of consider* 
ation by their loss of character ; but public opir 
nion is brought to bear upon all ; and all, by heavy 
penalties, are made to feel themselves responsible* 
Thus Society has gained a doubly > accelerating 
force ; the improvements that are adopted by the 
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higher cladses are emulously caught, and rapidly 
transmitted to the lower, and the advancement 
of the latter urges a new progress upon the for- 
mer, and those who have least in their power are 
still enabled to return in part the benefits they 
receive. The schools. of arts instituted for the in- 
struction of mechanics will ultimately have the 
effect of spreading and advancing the knowledge 
of natural philosophy among all ranks of the com- 
munity. A knowledge of the elements of me- 
chanical and chemical science, from the example 
held out by workmen in towns, will be judged 
essential to the ordinary course of education, and 
"become prevalent in every method of instruction. 
The demand created by these schools for teach- 
ers will give encouragement to young men pro- 
secuting philosophical studies, and afford them an 
opportunity of discovering whatever powers they 
may possess. That patronage and incitement 
which governments ought to hold forth in the aid 
of scientific knowledge will, in some measure, be 
supplied by the contributions which are raised by the 
operative classes ; and the openings which their 
instruction will afford to rising merit may com- 
pensate for the want of the fostering care which 
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the rulers of this and other countries ought to have 
bestowed on the abstract research of truth. 

V. Governments, as well as their subjects, be- 
gin to feel the force of that change which time 
is slowly but inevitably producing. Before the 
French Revolution, they showed the influence 
they felt by being gently carried along by the 
stream of opinion ; and since that time, by vio- 
lently struggling against it The twenty years 
which preceded the French Revolution were dis- 
tinguished by a greater reform of abuses than 
had taken place in the preceding century, till at 
last the monarchs of Europe became alarmed at 
the rapidity of the current which was so rapidly 
bearing them along. A wide-reaction has since 
taken place, and the violence and want of prin- 
ciple by which the changes in France were mark- 
ed, have been accompanied, as is always the case, 
with want of permanence in those institutions 
that were designed to supplant the former ones ; 
still the old governments, though successful in 
their opposition, have found it prudent to give up 
many of their out-posts as untenable, and to con«* 
centrate the arbitrary exercise of their power 
within imrrower limits. Over-awed by the pre- 
sence of an invisible but everywhere diffused 
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enemy, they have suspended their ancient ani- 
mosities, and have united in the only principle, in 
which they are ever likely to be permanently 
agreed, in the perpetual design of crushing the 
rising liberties of the world ; certainly, at the 
present moment, the task of governing the coun- 
tries of Europe is no easy one, the old restraints 
and prejudices are destroyed, kings of the con* 
tinents themselves have rent that veil . of sepanu 
tion, which the orientals wisely spread before their 
monarch, and behind which they might long havere- 
mained like idols of dark origin, and uncertain at- 
tributes, and have rashly produced themselves in 
all their littleness, to the familiar gaze of their 
subjects. The spell is broken which bound men 
to reverence that which was ancient and estab- 
lished, whether it merited their reverence or not j 
and force or religion, fear or conscience, alohe 
remain, as the sole alternatives by which the mul- 
titude can be kept within the bounds of submis- 
sion. Governments which heretofore have not been 
very favourable to conscience, as if it established 
an imperium in imperio, set limits to their juris* 
diction, and asserted an appeal to a higher power, 
may now be expected to be more favourable to 
religion, as the only balm which can soften the 
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asperity of political rancour, and allay the fever- 
ish and passionate excitement after pc^tical change, 
which the present x^ircumstances of Europe are 
widely extending. In . this country, which has 
already undergone, we may trust, all die vuK 
lent changes it was fated to encounter, and wheite 
the government accommodates itself at length, 
thoii^h at times somewhat tardily and reluctant- 
ly, to the general will of the nation, the in^ 
creasing intelligence of Society has operated most 
beneficially upon the ruling powers,- who have 
undergone a manifest alteration for the better 
during the last twenty years, and still more evi- 
dently during the two or three years which have 
immediately past But if the tories have amaz- 
ingly improved in liberality and intelligence since 
the days when they first received their denomina;>- 
tion, the whigs have not been equally fortunate, 
though xthey too have greatly changed from the il^ 
lustrious men who first bore that name of re- 
proach and renown. The cause of liberty has 
ever been unfortunate iiti the miscellaneous col- 
lection of its followers, who, using the same 
names for very different purposes, arrange them- 
selves, under her stiindard. The profession 6i 
public virtue has ever been a comfortable cloak 
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for private vices; and licence and liberty have 
too oflen been united in the profession and prac- 
tice of the same men. In the Revolution of 1688, 
the true whigs had the misfortune to have their 
numbers augmented by a iiirretched accession of 
libertines and infidels; and the cause for which 
Addison wrote and lived was polluted by the 
pen of such an advocate as Toland. — " The good 
die first/* — The Tolands have prospered and 
multiplied. Can as much be said for the Addi^ 
sons ? " Eating and drinking/* says Berkeley, " mo- 
dern patriotism, and the chief proof of patriotism^ 
which many ' lovers of their country have to 
produce, is their attending at an anniversary feast, 
where they promote the cause of freedom by 
sneers against the Bible Society ; and while they 
overturn virtue and religion, the two props on 
which liberty rests, as far as they are able, by 
their lives, and by their discourses, they think 
that all is ^^ell, and that mankind are their debt- 
ors, since tiiey give to .the cause of humanity the 
poor requital of their bumpers and vociferations. 
An opposition however is of less consequence to 
this country now that the nation watches over its 
own rights, and is fast escaping from a state of 
tutelage ; and the vacillating opinions of a par- 
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ty, ever ready to veer where the interests of a 'fiio 
tion incline, will give way to solid views of general 
advantage, as comprehensive as the interests of the 
public, and deeply seated in the breast of the nia-^ 
tion/' 

VI. Even were governments not improved, 
they must change and adapt themselves to the 
change in opinion ;-^the greatest despotisms are 
forced to recede when they encounter the national 
sentiments, or come into concussion with long 
estabUshed usages j and opinion, in one shape 
or another, is that by which all governments are 
modelled or upheld. As public opinion is de- 
based by ignorance, or enlightened by know* 
ledge, enfeebled by vice, or strengthened by 
moral principle, nations rise or sink in the scale 
of freedom, and every accession of science has 
a tendency to render men more free, and every 
accession of virtue. If this is not more obvi- 
ous it is owing to the slow ripening of moral 
results, and to the tardier process of actions 
and their consequences on a great scale, and 
in the history of nations, where it is ever true, 
that one generation sows and another reaps. The 
revolution which has at present taken place in 
opinion, will inevitably, ' though perhaps slowly. 
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produce correspondent alterations in the condition 
of Society; and when the minds of men are 
sufficiently prepared, a new social arrangement 
will titke the place of the other modifications 
of Society which had preceded it, and fill the 
world with new institutions, as different £rom 
those which prevailed in the kingdoms of modern 
Europe, as the institutions of the lattet differed 
from those of the ancient republics of Greece and 
Italy. 

VII. Machiavel was the first to perceive, and 
rightly to denote, the differences between the go- 
vernments which prevailed in his time and those 
ancient repubUcs which filled the world with 
their renown, and subdued it with their arms. 
And, while he justly distinguished all the political 
institutions that have attained to eminence into 
two gieat divisions— the ancient and the mo- 
dern, the classic and the gothic, he justly gave a 
fHreference to the former, as the most perfect and 
illustrious. It is this distinction which alone ac-^ 
counts for the diversified and opposite schemes 
of poUcy which he has proposed in his two great 
political works. In his wonderful commentary 
upon Livy he unveiled the secret of the prosperity 
and aggrandisement of the Romans. To com- 
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plete this ex{K>sitidn of polity, he presented, in his 
prince, the reverse of the picture, in the gothic 
government, such as it prevailed in his own days 
in the small principalities of Italy. It is neither a 
satire, nor an eulogy ; it is the completion of ^ 
great design, which, in two works, embraces the 
description of the two forms which States had, to 
his day, assumed, with a decided preference, on 
the part of the author, for the ancient mode of 
government, but tempered with the indifference 
which a thorough.paced Atheist entertained for 
morality, and marked with an unqualified admi«* 
ration for power in all its forms— the sole idol 
that remains in a world where a deity is disbe- 
lieved. Machiavel might justly be charged with 
undervaluing the Gothic form of government, 
when compared to the classic ; Harrington under- 
stood it better and undervalued it less ; Sismondi 
has drawn a brief but correct contrast between 
them, and appears to have given to both their pecu- 
liar merits and comparative value. Without en- 
tering upon ground which has already been so well 
traversed, it is sufficien t to point out the origin of 
their difference without enumerating its .minute 
details. The point where the civilization of the 
ancients commenced was the foundation of a 



city; the point whence the civilization of the 
Godiic race commenced was their sallying from 
the woods of Germany, and their taking posses* 
sion of a large portion of the Roman empire* 
From this difference in their original position, 
the diversities of their manners, their institutions, 
and their history, may be traced. With the 
Greeks, the city was every thing, and the indivi- 
dual members of it were nothing. As the foun- 
dation of it, so its subsequent prosperity was the 
fundamental object to which all interests were 
subordinate, and all private advantage was pos1> 
poned. The city was not only supreme in their 
thoughts, but personified in their imaginations. > 
To her rights, as the common mother of them 
all, the rights of the citizens in their private ca- 
pacity readily gave way, and acts of the grossest 
injustice were easily glossed over by a pretext of 
public good ; and the selfishness of each citizen, 
as well is his sense of justice, was at times almost -^ 
obliterated, in his high-wrought devotion to his 
country, which equally set aside private advantage 
and private morality. 

VIII. The gothic regimen was a retention of 
the freedom of the woods among the conquerors, 
mixed with military superiority towards the van- 
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quished. As their union was voluntary before 
they proceeded to conquest, and as their rank 
was unequal, they possessed, by compact, mutual 
rights, attended with an inequality of privileges 
proportioned to tlie inequality of their means and 
resources for the expedition they were about to 
undertake. From this original distinction of 
ranks, the nation was never considered as a 
whole ; the classes of which it was made up were 
alone regarded. The privileges of particular bo- 
dies were respected, but the general interest was 
forgotten, or at least was postponed, till every par- 
ticular interest was secured. From this source 
many of the anomalies in the policy of later 
times have proceeded, and that inverse method 
of legislation has taken its rise, which provides 
for the benefit of parts at the expense of the 
whole, and which has ever been inclined to consi- 
der the nation as without a civil existence till it 
was separated into classes and endowed with pri« 
vileges. But this system, though far inferior to 
the classic polity, in the general regulation of 
the state, and in the means of promoting its ag- 
grandisement, excels the republics of old as 
much on the one hand, in personal security and 
private happiness. The rights of individuals 
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have been respected, the property and lives of the 
citizens have been better guarded, and fewer vie* 
tims have been offered to the pretended necessity 
of the state. The ancient governments were more 
powerful and energetic in proportion to their ex- 
tent ; but they wanted that personal freedom which 
the Gothic tribes brought from their woods and se- 
cured to their descendants. 

IX. As the ancient form of government was 
founded upon the general notion of a commu- 
nity, and the Gothic upon the privil^es annexed 
to different ranks, so a new and universal form 
of civil institutions is arising, founded, not upon 
the circumstances of a particular period of socie^ 
ty, but upon the common nature of oian and 
the general end of government. The Gothic 
kingdoms, having undergone the 'changes that^ 
from their first constitution, awaited tbea^ and 
fulfilled the period prescribed to them, are ap- 
proaching, by a slow decay, to a gradual but 
certain dissolution. Their constituent elements 
are in the act of decomposition, and are |»epared 
tp unite in new combinations, and to enter into 
othef forms. The Gothic aristocracy is but the 
shadow of its former power ; the kings and the 
people alike occupy a different place from 
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early position ; the spirit of the age has chang- 
ed, and nothing remains the same but the institu« 
tions and outward form of society, which vainly 
expect permanence while all are shifting around 
them. A warfare has already begun between the 
past and the present, and every country of the 
Continent contains within itself a party hostile to 
its establishments, whose numbers gain fresh ac* 
cessions, and their opinions new weight, with 
every succeeding year. The spirit of the times 
is not democratical ; it differs equally from the 
repubUcan ardour of the ancients, as from the 
wild independence of the German race ; nor is 
it unfavourable to kings, considered as the chief 
representatives of the nation, though it oppose$ 
the separate interests of classes considered as 
distinct from the general welfare, it justiy deter- 
mines, that the general utility is the sole end of 
government, as it is the sole end that can unite 
the co-operation of reasonable and voluntary 
agents, ^nd that the only just form of society is 
where the comimon weal is provided for by the com- 
mon will. 

X. This gradual change in the ground-work 
of society is undermining all the obstacles which 
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force and superstition have opposed to the progress 
of true religion. The kings who lent their aid to 
support a spiritual thraldom are shaken upon their 
thrones, by the civil earthquakes which are about 
to pass from country to country ; and their whole 
care, and their remaining power, must be put forth 
to delay the evil day of retribution. The attention 
of kings is thus distracted from so systematic an at- 
tempt as they exerted at the reformation, to put 
down religious truth ; and public opinion, on the 
other hand, has become decidedly tolerant, and puts 
some restraint on those harsh and sanguinary mea^ 
sures, ever the readiest arguments which force and 
tyranny are inclined to use. Thus the action of 
the general mind is removing every impediment 
which has hitherto retarded the progress of social 
advancement and the dissemination of truth, and 
is preparing the way, by levelling QW^ry obstruc- 
tion, for the messengers who will proclaim to every 
country the spiritual advent of the King of Peace 
and Righteousness. The minds of men, restless 
and dissatisfied with their present condition, suffer 
no hidden recesses to remain unexplored, but all 
pretensions are questioned, and every claim is in- 
vestigated. Inquiry, by its ceaseless and corro- 
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sive action, is wearing away those fetters of the 
mind, which kept its faculties dormant, and limit- 
ed the range of its powers ; and men, enlarged 
into a new and unexpected liberty, and suddenly 
released from their former and fictitious bonds, 
and no longer suffering the same restraints to con- 
fine them, must depend solely hereafter for their 
right self-government on the directions which 
reason and religion afford them ; and the admo- 
nitions of conscience must supply the vacancy 
which is occasioned by the removal of their ima- 
ginary terrors. Thus the general changes which 
are inevitably taking place in the moral world, 
conspire to undermine or overthrow those barriers 
which have hindered the progress of religion, arid 
the silent alterations of society, no less than the 
efforts of individuals, are hastening the period when 
the triumph of truth shall be permanent and uni- 
versal. 

XI. Throughout Europe there is no less a re- 
volution in the relative position of the nations 
towards each other than in the interior condition 
of each. The French and the Russians have 
changed situations in the political scale ; Peters- 
burgh has become the centre of aggression, and 
Paris that of resistance and defence. The inva- 
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sions which Europe has now to dread are from the 
north, and the hope of its ultimate freedom restd 
upon the energy and the prosperity of its south- 
em states. The position of Russia is eminently 
favourable for successful and limitless encroach- 
ment, and possesses within itself ample space for 
ever-increasing numbers. It has no enemy be* 
hind it to distract its attention or divide its efforts ; 
it has only opposed to it a weak and broken 
frontier, without any one commanding defence, 
and with vulnerable j)oints innumerable from the 
Baltic to the sea of Japan. The Swedes, the 
Poles, the Turks, the Persians, the Turcomani^ 
and the Chinese, are unable to cope with, the Rus- 
sian armies, and must yield at the f rst shock of 
the invader. Austria and Prussia hold their P6- 
lish provinces, in some measure, at the mercy of 
Russia, and France is the only nation which, sin- 
gle-handed, could afford an adequate resistance. 
As France has changed from the attitude of ag- 
gression to that of defence, England, the support- 
er of the independence of the Continental nations, 
becomes the natural ally of France instead of be- 
ing its ** natural enemy ;'* and henceforth it is 
manifestly the interest of this country that the 
French should be great, powerful, and free. It 
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is certainly for the advantage of £ngland, tiiat the 
seat of aggrandisement and danger should b^ re-* 
moved from the banks of the Seine to the shores 
of the Baltic ; and an Attila, whose troops are 
encamped in Poland, and along the frontiers of 
China, is less to be dreaded than an enemy of in-» 
ferior power, who has the occupation of Boulogne 
and Brest. The wide separation between Russia 
and England leaves no adjacent field of combat 
on which they might measure their forces and de- 
cide the contest ; and England, it is now evident, 
can best preserve the independence and prosperity 
of Europe by preserving peace ; and her surest 
weapon is the communication of her own know- 
ledge and liberty ; before which, barbarism, how- 
ever potent, must bow, and stirred up by which, 
vassals, however depressed, will rise up and shake 
off the yoke. While Britain counterbalances the 
ascendency of Russia in the west, she will divide 
with her the supremacy of the east, and have for 
her share the fairest, if not the most extensive 
portion of Asia. They are the two great antago- 
nist powers in the old world, opposite in their 
nature as in their influence — ^the one physically, 
the other morally great— -the one at present re- 
tarding, the other accelerating the march of Euro- 
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pean Society ; but both ultimately destined to be 
the instruments of political changes which will 
give a new face to the institutions of the ancient 
Continent As the balance of power is shifting 
among the nations that compose the European 
confederation, it is changing also in the compo^ 
nent parts of each individual state ; and the strugp^ 
gle for political liberty is begun which can only 
terminate with the general acquisition of free insti- 
tutions. This tendency to freedom it is every way 
the interest of Britain to foster and protect De- 
spotic kings are truly her natural enemies, who 
must inevitably wish to destroy those institutions 
which are of so bad example to their own subjects ; 
and it is only from freemen, actuated by a similar 
spirit that she can expect cordial sympathy and co-« 
operation. (L) 

Freedom, which far more than doubles the. force 
of states, derives a new value from the energy it 
would communicate to the nations, in resisting the 
attacks of every aggressor ; and the new life and 
additional permanency it would infuse into the 
states of the Continent, who require every aid, in 
their present circumstances, and every ameliora- 
tion in their condition, to enable them to resist 
the pressure which they must soon feel, from the 
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vicinity, and the growth, of the Russian em- 
pire. 

XII. If the fate of Europe were different from 
the expectations that are formed of its rising 
prosperity, and if its free and civilized states 
should fall before a new irruption of barbarians, 
America would soon fill up the blank, and take the 
lead in the advancement of Society. The en- 
lightened and the brave of the old world would 
withdraw from the slavery of their native lands, 
and,' with the same ardour, on another side of the 
globe, would follow the pursuit of truth, and en- 
large the boundaries of science. America, no 
longer receiving the supplies of knowledge from 
abroadj would commence an original literature, 
and, beginning where the Europeans had ended, 
would enter a fresh career of improvement, and 
explore new riches of mind. In less than twen- 
ty-five years the American States double their 
population, and more than double their resources ; 
and their influence, which is even now felt in Eu- 
rope, will every year exert a wider sway over the 
minds of men, and hold out to them a more illus- 
trious example of prosperity' and freedom. In 
little more than a century the United States of 

America must contain a population ten time$ 

2 a 
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greater than has ever yet b^n animated by the 
spirit and energy of a free government ; and in 
less than a century and a half the new world 
will not be able to contain its inhabitants, but 
will pour them forth, straitened by their over- 
flowing numbers at home, upon the shores of less 
civilized nations, till the whole earth is subdued 
to knowledge, and filled with the abodes of free 
and civilized men. But the spirit and the imita- 
tion of American freedom will spread still more rar 
pidly and widely than its power. No force can crush 
the sympathy that already exists, and is continually 
augmenting, between Europe and the .new world. 
The eyes of the oppressed are even now turning 
wistfully to the land of freedom, and the kings 
of the continent already regard with awe and 
disquietude the new Rome rising in the west, 
the fore-shadows of whose greatness, yet to be, 
are extending dark and heavy over their domi- 
nions, and obscuring the lustre of their thrones. 

XIII. If one source of future prosperity is 
dried up, another is ready to break forth, and 
amidst the variety of events, a great moral im- 
provement is secured to mankind. Either Euro- 
peans or their descendants must spread over the 
globe, and carry with them their arts and their 



opitt((M6, ehatlgittg tbe tttbr^ kipm (if tfiti WorHH 
And introdiiciilg ^very^h^t6 ^ ilieW Ihai&hn^ of iif&, 
ft h^W phiiosd^hy^ Arid ^ neW ireli^OU. TH^ dasft 
ftiid utlvisited Tkgvcmi of th6 eki'th mM Bbctiih^ 
01>efl and traversed. M^hkihd, ki Ihty M\k bh6 
bomthott interest^ ifrill hdv^ ohb bbiittiidii mihd; 
The sJEbtne Opiiiiotis Will diitulate thrbii^houii hhd 
the isafiie cotivictiodd trill ultioiatelj pirevsiiL All 
i}thet dl-efeds will glVis way ih the tiatiihal tHiBrsfe bf 
etetits^ and Christianity, cidiisidered ifiei^bly a^ ik 
system df humdn dpitiion^ must be expected to be-i 
cottie universal, since it is the duly reli^bii^ sys^ 
tem adapted to the ittiproVed condition df Humanl^ 
ty } dtid the eArth will becditie diite fkrhilyj fbrsslk'^ 
ing their errors and theii* iddls, and Wdrshi|)ping otlef 
common fiithen Therft wias a greater dispr6J)dr- 
tion beitween the resources of the first Christians; 
and their success' in changing the moral cdtiditidti 
of the Roman empire, than there is at present hei 
tween the means which Christians now possess and 
the universal conversion df the world. Nothing 
is Wanting but the will^ and the energy, ahd the in- 
telligence, which would enable theim to keep the 
same greiit object ever in view, dnd to choose the 
path that would most ceitainly lead to it. Society, 
independently of human volition, is preparing itself 
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far a great transition ; the many wheels of its intri- 
cate mechanism are beginning to revolve, and a 
complicated movement continually accelerated by 
fresh impulses, is bearing along the world from its 
wintry and torpid position, and bringing it under 
the influence. of serener heavens and an awakening 
spriog. All the genial powers of nature will be 
unlocked, and the bettei; feelings that have long 
slumbered, in the breast of man will be roused to 
life.: True* benevolence will come in the train of 
genuine Christianity ; and mankind, in promoting 
the welfare of each other, will find that happiness 
which has so long escaped them. Evil, though it 
can never be entirely eradiciated from human na- 
ture on this side of death, will yet be repressed in 
all its ; manifestations as €oon as it presents itself, 
and the thoughts and endeavours of all will tend to 
heal the inevitable ills which flesh is heir to. Then, 
will be the harvest of the moral world, and the seed 
of noble thoughts and deeds that once seemed lost, 
shall suddenly shoot forth, and ripen to maturity, 
and the success of wrong even in this world shall 
*seem brief compared with the long ages that shall 
crown the efforts of wisdom and virtue. (M.) 
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Thx peculiar tatet of the scbool of Turgot, which embracee 
among its disciples^ Cmidoicet and Madame de Stael, iisr 
what they term the indefinite perfectability of human na^ 
ture ; by which they imply it» constant and necessmry im- 
proTement. But acr the situation of die world at present, 
and the r^cords^ of hiisrtory, aie not altogether fiivourable tor 
tibis opnion, they have adopted a theory by which these 
opponte appearances may be reeoncfled with their system. 
To account far the slow progress which mankind have madte 
under the influence- of this constantly propdling power, bjp 
idnch they are supposed to be borne along, they have re* 
course to the savage' state, in its rudest forms, as the ori^- 
nal condition of mankind; and Aom thi» point of extreme 
dtpiession they ave enabled to mark a considerable extent 
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of ascent to the position which they now occupy. Th6 
Greeks are rather in the way of this theory, and the emi- 
nence wMch they attained in the arts by no means pleases 
them. These attainments they depreciate, and consider 
them, with Madame de Stael, merely as the seeds of civili- 
sation, which the winds were to scatter, and which were to 
produce a harvest in distant countries^ The dark ages are 
a still greater difficulty ; but Turgot discovered, that the 
human mind developed a force in the study of the scholas- 
' tic dialectics, which it could have acquired in no other pur- 
suit — a supposition which would be more plausible if those 
who took the lead at the revival of letters, or at the refor- 
mation, had been much versant in the scholastic theology ; 
but the reverse was the cause ; the reformers, and the re- 
storers of letters, were the despisers of the schoolmen ; and 
the subtlety, and the tension of mind, which is acquired in 
solving the enigmas of ontology, are the ppposites of those 
iiaental habits which conduce to the ^ detection of error, or. 
the discovery of truth. Kings and priests, according to thi« 
theory, are the two evil powers, from whose malign influence: 
has arisen every disaster that has befallen humanity, or 
every delay that hasiretarded its progress. They are like> 
the old man of the sea upon the back of Sinbad; but the 
press is about to do the same good office for mankind that 
the juice of the grape did for the Arabian mariner. Kings 
and priests will speedily lose their hold of their victim ; and 
the mind, freed from every impediment by the French re- 
Tolution^ will hold on its course, exempted from every 



obstacle which might in future retard its speed. A sort 
of natural immortality is promised by Condorcet in lieu 
of that real immortality which his scepticism denied ever to 
be the inheritance of man, and an indefinite extension of 
life is prognosticated from the improvement of medicine^ 
which will make death a very remote evil, and almost be^ 
yond the bound of arithmetical calculation, — to those wha 
have the good fortune of being horn after an indefinite se^ 
ries of ages. This prophecy, which assures an indefiniter 
life to those who are bom in an indefinite friturity, can cer-- 
tainly receive no definite contradiction from events, and is 
much safer than foretelling the consequences of the French 
revolution; but the ignorance which it displays, of reason- 
ing, and of medicine, of facts, and of the rules of philoiA)-' 
phical investigation, sufficiently shows, that it is not for want 
of an ample share of credulity that men are unbelievers ; 
but since the disappointment and shock of the French 
Revolution, these are not the prevalent errors, and men^ 
are more disposed to conclude, that << The thing that has 
been is the thing that shall be.*" 
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▲U dM dreams of tke darkest aad rudest ages hare 
Qmf couateiparts, and even their caricatures^ in the 
pfailoiQ|ih]r of die tEaBacendentalists. In their reason. 
iog!^ ibej have xejnroduced the mistakes of the earliest 
ag^ : \t may be said with truth, though it be a paradimr, 
that the sdioohnai, the dark writers of the dark agesj 
tjirew light i^m the philosqpfaical writings of Germany ; 
tb^ ad)nire what the rest of die woiid have rejectee^ 
BjgA, in theii backward pvogMss^ rev«Pt to the radesBt 
SlMMUvrdst and replaos the idols which have been forsah- 
^^. ^linosa is thought an accomplidiad philosopfteF^ 
Ih^mae Aquinas a& undoubted atttboxttji The radenw 
4I: divjoes of Gesmany have got rid of ev^ thing supenM^ 
tmsLtti the Bible^ by the easy belief, tbat afl 1^ miracles* 
there recorded happened quite naturally in the erfimojr 
course of events, while the philosophic Theists are di- 
vided in opinion, whether to admit the existence of the 
deity upon the hypothesis of Kant, who left a blank space 
for him in his theory, or on the promise of Ficht6, who 
pledged himself to create him in his next lecture, or on the 
prediction of Schelling, who, though he doubted that Ficht^ 
was as good as his word, nevertheless pointed out the time 
when the deity would begin to exist. 
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etine^. ^ ^ F^^ ^<MPaf ttKM|0 vho^ qisk tW stTQ^gib 
of di/ggfapi;^ «yllA^t(»99 mi^mfgdi ^ trace alji te^dci |o 
Q^iew toptgi %e4 to 4eiiye eye^ thiag from th^ Jew«. 
4iil9t|^r 4QPi9n|MJpn pf le%r?;i^ qieB» O^U <^ Goth, Ira^ 
t|M^:^9gia of eye^ ^bB|l$i^uk)i^. ripe^ «»d ey^iy improY^^ 
li^^)^ tQ th^ir «9i^ faYQ^je^ 9tpck» &op whiob^ a^ i^ common 
09PAex 1^ «9iaMt^ whyErt^v^ i^r^ illufl^i^ or r^^v^uiU^* 

titles and pretensions in fayour of a race wbo f^iiitiid.iiit Im 

«lb |pia|JAwry lw^fii9ge. Plpo^^m^ Momy k q^ «i«a^ 
a£ Oil, iwijt ft fe jw of 9^99^1 «ni i^wflJb i^^j^beodb bin m 
«fe ^) ^ ^l^b*«*to4 *ft ycMHi^^ «€ «U9^^t. Wystji^ 

«A I«igi)lge^£ }^ 1^ l^elg wt]^ h^ gmtpoww, b^^ 
iMfe )l««ii ^Wfi. tj^^ ^fHH^. tfee faffllj-l^s^itins^ ^oa^ of olg^-. 
i»Q|i^t% b^ hag be« B;»ore exty^yag^witi. t^ap alj; ^ 

of thft: Q§^ ©P*Hi G»d»>. SaEqaatiw!, ?empuB» mik 
IimSw ? «ft ¥fe»?, P«te; of- fgeedi, ivere rfdupi^ tft, tb^ 
WiW^ ^VWl 4Px fiWB. ^Wfifti #^ pffli^^j#*Je, ]^ 
(JS^HBH ^ 1 JB I tflflgtl r ^ ^erlj^ 4^ ibft t^^, ;^fe WQDst 
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poverty is the mother of invention, this single and simple 
sound of Ag, which, to let his readers a little into his 
meaning, is nearly) synonymous, if not quite identical, 
with that of wag, was soon enriched by the kindred sounds 
of bag or bwag, ^^ of which fag and pag are softer varieties ;^ 
and 3dly, << with dwag, which signifies a violent blow^ akd 
gwag, which signifies a quick, tottering, uneqtial impulse; 
and lag, which denotes a pliant slap, and mag, which ngiii- 
fies compression, and nag, a crushing power, and n^^fi ^pe- 
netrating power, and swag, which signifies to move iridi a 
weighty and strong impulse, whence our swagger.*" ^^ These 
nine words,^ says Professor Murray, << are the foundations ' 
of language, on which an edifice has been erected ofa'^aov^'^ 
useful and wonderful kind, than any which have exercised 
human ingenuity.'" ...... '.:'-! 

Notwithstanding this portentous mstiXkce^^oi etf^aolo^'^ 
cal delirium. Professor Murray^s book throws strolig tfidi-* 
tional light on the affinities between the languages of the^ 
east and west, and affords several probable explanitioils^ 
firom the Gothic dialeets, of abslaract terms "in idl the^ 
langui^s from the Celtic to the Sanscrit— ^xpUnaticlis" 
which these languages themselves did not so"^ residfly' 
fiimish; thus demonstrating, in "^e most cog^it miaasier^ 
their common origin, and th^ kittdied prbceisses^ of ^inl^ 
provement and thought. Still it is * evident' th&t etyflSoiJ- 
logy, to be, followed to ptirpose^ mMst^be 'pa«i€d'*iii ^cdte' 
a different manner ; and that all geneiUBmg* tli^oiies" ve^ 
qpecting the origin of speech must be very cautiously 
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investigated, till we are better acquainted with the processes 
by which languages are changed, by analyzing the combine 
ation, and settling the philosophy, of those modem lan- 
guages with which we are best acquainted. The whole of 
language, in all its component sounds, is so plastic and mut- 
able, and each change has such a tendency to induce new 
changes, that words }deld small resistance to whoever would 
accommodate them to his own theory ; and, having deter- 
mined what conclusions we wish to arrive at, we shall soon 
find an easy theory to convey us. But the study of the 
philosophy and the history of languages is indeed a diffi- 
cult pursuit, which requires the co-operation of many minds, 
and the investigation and restraint of the severest criti- 
cism ; yet, doubtless, in time these diffictdties wiU be 
overcome by numbers and perseverance, and languages 
will be traced throughout the changes which they have 
undergone, and amid the diversities which they now present, 
to the simplicity and rudiments of tlieir common origin. 



Note D. Page 9. 

Nations exist long before they feel the want of a nation-' 

al history, and when that want is attempted to be supplied, 

the materials have perished or are deficient. In the absence 

1 
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•fa just cteoitobgy^ ftr wliRt nMe ttibe ert^ ke^ tdflWi 
dfttet? thcj form imaginsry periods, ifito Wtudi ik^ dhrilfe 
dieir history, oorrespondiiig to the <^1^ td (h^i^ et^mj^tii:. 
tion of times. To fill up those periods thej toH^ct the liirtft 
of the pett]r Ungs who hare reigned ovef tioigbbouf^ <£». 
tricts in the rude i^;es of their pcditicd c^dsteitcSe', is in ihi^ 
ease of the ^rnasties of Egypt ; aiid^ to pfeseiit tso&telhmg 
more than a barren catalogue, the remidiis of feptihikt poO^ 
try, ot popular tradition, are inserted, to glte sohie eolbid' 
of life a&d action to the roll of forgotten iulines. S^cli ik 
the account <£ the robbery of Rhemphis by thcf sons of th^ 
ardiitect of his treasury^ and such the story of the m^ 
thod by which the datighter of Cheops btiilt a pyramid ; 
which savour strongly of their origin and presertatioif 
among the mob of Memphis and Thebes of the bubdred 
gates. 

It is thus that, in the national annals, instead of findiiig 
the general stream of history, we meet with the detidls of 
Border warfare, preserved amid the oblivion of the great 
contests of the empire, and4ocal incidents and wonders in- 
stead of an account of the monuments of the nation at large. 
In the history of Persia, instead of the contests of the Medes 
and Persians with the empire of Nineveh and Babylon, their 
temporary subjection and subsequent superiority, we have 
the wars of Iran and Touran, the contests of the frontier 
province of Chorassan with the Pastoral botderers and pliln^' 
derers of the Turcoman race. The exploits of Rustam, 
tho imaginary hero of the remote and kisUlKted pt5vln<^ 
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of Sigiftan, ftie mors oelebraled than the adiievtBteti of 
liiose who extended the dominion of Pensia to the Pro{i6». 
tig ; and the wonders of Penepolis and Susa are concealed 
in remote antiquity, or ascribed to the labours of tlie genii, 
while the progress of fire worship is traced with particularity 
in the northern and remote prorince of Aderbijan. The eaif- 
Ijr history of nations is thus formed of ill^connected frag^ 
ments, which, if not entirely &bulous in their first (^gili, 
hare become entirely erroneous in their application ; and te- 
searches into the chronology of most nations would proba- 
bly reduce their pretensions to narrower limits, and show 
how recent is the era of correct narrative, though gleams of 
truth gradually increase upon the darkness from a very di»- 
tant period. 



Note £. Page 18. 

The high antiquity of the Hindoos has received an addi- 
tional shock from some very ingenious observations of Pro- 
fessor Murray : <^ No nation can be supposed to make very 
great progress in knowledge without writing. Now, it is 
a fact, established by the publication of the Or^k and Ro^ 
man Notae, that the Indian cyphers are of European in* 
vention, being abbreviations of the names of numbers in tht 
Greek language ; that we receive them from the Arabs is a 



leooncbnry conidderation ; they origmally made their way 
into IxKfia from Europe ; further, it is certain from ocu- 
lar examination, than the Sanscrit character is derived 
from the Chaldee. Though the various alphabets of 
the nations of Asia have led some to imagine that they 
have been invented without assistance from the Phoenicians, 
it now appears evidently, that alphabetical writing rose from 
the Phoenicians, and, in its eastern course, settled early at 
Babylon, from which it proceeded into India.'*'* (Murray^s 
HUtory qf Languages^ vol. ii. p. 226.) 

The identity of the two literatures Murray has shown 
at considerable length, and, though the evidence in such 
matters is seldom so strong as not to admit of considerable 
doubt, it is stronger than any of the advocates of the oppo^ 
site side of the question have been able to adduce for the 
antiquity of Hindoo literature ; and the consideration of the 
whole subject adds another presumption in favour of Chal- 
dea being the centre both of population and of knowledge. 
The particular branches of study which the Chaldeans cul- 
tivated, and the proficiency which the Hindoos attained in 
the very same studies, with the marks of their having re- 
ceived them from an earlier nation ; the Hindoo philosophy, 
which is an advanced stage of the Chaldaic ; and the 
gradual change of language from the borders of Chaldea 
to Hindostan, which is shaded off without any abrupt 
break, lead to the conclusion that, though the learning 
of Chaldea and India might both, in a considerable 
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UkeAsuie, be spontaneous and original, yet, that the hitter 
was not without its obligations to the earlier and more ad« 
ranced progress of the former. 



NoTB F. Page 24. 

In writing the paragraph to which thi& note refers, the 
following sentence of Hume had escaped my recollection. 
It expresses exactly the same opinion with respect to the 
advantageous situation of Greece, though the variety of re« 
8ul]ts that issued from that situation are not deduced. ^^ If 
we consider the face of the globe, Europe of all the four 
parts of the world, is the most broken by seas, rivers, and 
mountains, and Greece of all countries of Europe. Hence 
these regions were naturally divided into several distinct go^- 
vemments : and hence the sciences arose in Ghreece ; and 
Europe has been hitherto the most constant habitation of 
them.^ The rest of the essay, though containing several 
ingemoui observatbns, is by no means on a level with this 
sentence. << My first observation is, that it is impossible 
for the arts and sciences to arise at first among any people, 
unless that people enjoy the blessing of a free government.'" 
Notwithstanding this assertion of impossibility, the arts and 

sciences did arise among nations who never enjoyed the 

2b 
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hlMsiiigg of « free govenimeiit, namely^ among the Chaid 
deans, £g]rptian8, and Hindooeu ^< Greece/^ Hwne well 
observes, ^^ was a cluster of little prindpalities> which soon 
became republics ; and being united, both by their near 
neighbourhood, and by the ties of the same language and 
interest, they entered into die closest intercourse of com- 
merce and learning. There concurred a happy climate, a 
soil not unfertile, and a most harmonious and comprehen- 
sive language ; so that every circumstance among that peo- 
ple seemed to favour the rise of the arts and sciences. 
Sach dty produced its several ardsts and philosophers, 
who refused to jrield the preference to those of the neigh- 
tx)uring republics.^ In this statement, too little pre-emi- 
nence is assigned to Athens, which alone was hospitable to 
fanlous wits, though other cities might produce them ; and 
Sparta and Thebes, which were under the influence of the 
^me general and favourable drcumstances, did not ex- 
hibit the e£Pects which are here calculated upon as flow* 
•ing from them : but Athens, while it was the light of 
Greece, cast a dimness by comparison over the other Gre- 
cian cities, and at once drew to it the talents of the rest of 
Greece, and by the display of its unrivalled attiainments^ 
precluded the hopes of competition, andthe efibits of emtt^ 
Jation. 
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Note G. Page 46. 

After a correct estimate has been formed of the valu^ 
of Arabian hterature by Gibbon, a more exaggerated one^ 
apparently suggested by the work of Andes' on Universal 
Literature has gained ground, and been adopted by Ginguen6 
and Sismondi. This brilliant view of the advancement of 
the Saracens, is founded chiefly on the titles of their works, 
and of the multitude of their productions, and if quantity al- 
ways insured quality, is no doubt a very just one* But we 
must beware of giving too much credit to Arabic denonuuuu 
tions, and not suppose that a treatise which takes the design 
nation of the ocean of light, or the pearl of intelligence, is 
altogether equal to its title ; or that the loads of volumes^ 
under which a train of Camels bowed down, were all filled 
with intellectual riches, the loss of which impoverished the 
human race. Still, the ima^nation of what we have lost^ 
has given rise to so much eloquence in M. Sismondi, 
that, borne away by his oratory, we are loth to take 
to ourselves the consolation which the Spanish preacher 
addressed to his audience : ^' Be not so much cast down, 
my finends ; perhaps what I am saying is not all 

true.'' 

: " Les plus tristes Reflexions s'attachent k cette longua 
Enumeration de noms inconnus pour nous, et qui cepen- 
dant furent illustres ; d'ouvrages ensevelis en manuscrit 
dans quelquea biblioth^ues poudreuses, et qui cepend* 
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t^ si calibres de Gufa et de Bassora sont termi&i ; oelles 
de Samarcande et de Balkh sont ^galement d^truites. Dans 
c^tte immense 6tendue de pays, deux ou trois fois plus 
grande que notre Europe, on ne trouve plus qu^ignorancey 
qu^esdavage, que terreur, et que mort. Peu d'^hommes sont 
en ^t de lire quelques-uns des Merits de leurs illustres an- 
c&tres; peu d'^hommes pourraient les comprendre; aucun 
n'^est k port^e de se les procurer. Cette immense richesse 
Utt^raire des Arabes que nous n'avons fait qu'^entrevoir, n^ex- 
iste plus dans aucun des Pays oJl les Arabes et les Musul- 
mans dominent. Ce n^est plus Ik qu^il faut chercber ni la 
xenomm6e de leurs grands hommes, ni leurs Merits. Ge 
qui s^en est sauy6 est tout entier entre les mains de leurs 
ennemis, dan les couvens des moines, et les biblioth^ques 
des Rois de TEurope. Ei cependant ces vastes contr^es 
n^ont point ht6 conquises ; ce n^est point Tetranger qui les 
a dipouill^ de leurs richesses, qui a an6anti leur popula- 
tion, qui a detniit leurs lois, leurs moeurs, et leur esprit na- 
tional Le poison 4tait au-dedans d'^elles, il s^est d6yelopp6 
par ItdUmeme, et il a tout an6anti. 

Qui sait si, dans quelques siMes, cette m^e Europe, 
oik le r^gne des lettres et des sciences est aujourdliui trans^ 
port£, qui farille d'un si grand 6elat, qui juge si bien leS 
temps passes, qui compare si bien le r^gne successif ded 
litt^ratures et des moeurs antiques, ne sera pas d^serte et 
sauvage commes les collines de la Mauritanie, les sables de 
PEgypte, et les valines de TAnatolie ? Qui sait si, dans 
un pays entierement neuf, peut-etre dans les hautes con- 
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tr^es d'oi^ d^coule FOr^noque, et le fleuve des Amazbnes^ 
peut-etre dans cette enceinte jusqu'^a ce jour impenetrable 
des montagnes de la Nouvelle Hollande, il ne se formem 
pas des peuples avcc d'^autres moeurs, d^autres langues^ 
d'^autres pens^es, d'autres religions, des peuples qui renou-^ 
yelleront encore une fois la race humaine, qui ^tudiercmt 
comme nous les temps passes, et qui, voyant avec ^tonnemeiit 
que nous avons existe, que nous avons su ce quails sauiiont^' 
que nous avons cru comme eux k H dur^ et a la gl6ire> 
plaindront nos impuissans efforts, et rappelleronf les noms 
des Newton, des Racine, des Tasse, comme exemple de cet- 
te vaine lutte de Thomme pour atteindre une immortality de 
renomm6e que la destinee lui refuse.*" 

The literature of the Arabs never reached the eniinence 
which is here supposed ; and the causes of its decay, can- 
have no effect upon the literature of Europe. Arabianr 
learning rose and fell with the caliphs ; but sijice\European 
literature does not depoid upon the patronage of anothei^ 
Almamoun and Harotm Alraschid, the works of Averroes 
and of Avicenna may remain neglected, without enbdling^ 
the same fate upon Newton and Racine, andTasso; we 
must hope that the springs of the Orinoco, of the Amazoni^^ 
and the mountains of New HoUand, will possess i&g^ 
and historians, without having to wait till Europe has be^ 
come as desert and savage as the hills of Mauritania^ ibii 
^ands of Egypt, and the valleys of Anatolia. 
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The writings of the Arabians are naturally divided inc 
to the imaginative and the philosophical ; the first of na- 
tive growth, the second of foreign translation^ In tho: 
latter, they are but the disciples and copyists of the Greeks. 
They superadded few additional excellencies, and they 
lost many of the peculiar merits of their masters, by 
the double transfusion which the Greek writings suffered 
before they were intelligible to the sages whom the Caliphs 
collected round them. Their works of imagination be- 
long to two periods; and consist of the poetry that was 
anterior to Mahomet, and the tales that were posterior 
to the splendours of the Califat. The poetry is the 
most vivid, and the most freshly taken from nature, that 
exists in the east ; it breathes oi the life of the desert! 
The Arabian tales are still superior; and yield, in bril^ 
liancy of imagination, to the genius of the Greeks alonel 
They paint the cities of the east as the Arabian poetry 
does its deserts ; the orientalists are placed before the 
eyes in all their indolence and voluptuousness; and the 
manners of the Mahometan countries, from the infidels 
of China and Hindostan to the statue on the Fortunate 
Islands, wMch stretched out its hand as if to a new wdrld^ 
beyond the ocean of darkness ; are displayed in all th^ 
sofl light of imagination, and of antiquity, with the te^ 
ligions of many ancient nations preserved in the form 
and semblance of magic and superstition. As to tht 
inventions of gunpowder, &c. which M. Sismondi in on^ 
place attributes to them; in another sentence he more 
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justly i^aks of them not as inventioiis, but introductions, 
brought from the remotest east, and which the Arabians 
rather transmitted than profited by them. 



Note H. Page 181. 

The commercial influence of Britain, and the various 
resoiirces which it affords for the promotion of religion 
and science, would of itself require a peculiar work, if 
the treatise were in any degree proportioned to the ex- 
tent and Tariety of the subjects which would naturally fall 
under its review. British merchants have access to every 
country ; and, from the nature of their pursuits, are led to 
a wide acquaintance with their pbysical.and moral condition. 
Heir agents are everywhere unsuspected and honoured ; 
the commimication between them and their principals is 
uninterrupted ; and an unbroken chain of action is main* 
tained, by which whatever distinguishes England in morals, 
or knowledge, may be conveyed into the most distant coun- 
tries, and their inhabitants may be made partakers of all 
its attainments, whether civil or religious. The benefits 
which jNTophecy foretells were to be conferred by a ma- 
ritime people, upon the cause, and in the advancement 
of religion, were without doubt partially accomplished 
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by the tdvMitagefl which the Jews deriTed from the 
ans. But as the Jewish was but the shadow of the Christi- 
an Church, so the aid which the Phoenicians could bestow, 
was but a faint emblem of the assistance which will be ren^* 
dered by navigation in the latter days ; and the wealth 
which will flow in from commerce will be rendered back in. 
part, and be spent in the division of truth, as a tribute of- 
fered up from aQ lands to the God of the whole earth. 

It were highly to be wished that Mr* Angus should find 
many assistants in carrying his large and enlightened plans 
into effect ; but if only ten could be found who were like- 
minded, we might hail the commencement of their opera* 
tions as the beginning of better days, and look forward to 
the merchants of Britain and America as those who shall 
have an eminent part in the glorious work of evangelizing 
the world. 



Note L Page 275. 

The only way to effect any great object is, to accelerate 
the train of events which have a natural tendency to pro- 
duce it ; and the effectual method of liberating the enslaved 
blacks in America, is that which is pointed out by the 
great changes which are coming over human affairs* The 
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ftincSjle which is ultimately deHnictiTe q£ slavelry is tlmi 
that free labour is more valuable than the labour of slaves. 
In the constitution of man, fear is a deterring, but not na- 
turally an impelling motive ; it is hope alone that animates 
and urges forward. Again, it is not the strength, but the 
intelligence of man which confers its chief value on his ex- 
ertions ; but the slave-holdel- is compelled to deteriorate his 
labourer by brutalizing them — ^for . the intelligence which 
would make them valuable would also make them free. 
Thus, whenever a fair competition arises between &ee and 
slave labour, the slave-holder must, in the end, be driven 
out of the market ; and it is only by monopoly that the 
slave system can be maintained. In those changes, then 
which are spreading over the globe, and which, by bringing 
its extremes into commercial intercourse, are about to de- 
stroy all monopolies, we possess the true principles of en- 
franchisement, whicli will knock off every fetter, and will 
suffer the earth only to be productively tilled by willing 
hands. Time has more than accomplished the prediction 
of Seneca, in disclosing the recesses of the world ; it is bring- 
ing them into contact ; each part is affected by each, and 
every change circulates through the whole. Sugar and 
slavery were thought concomitants, and slavery certainly 
depends upon the monopoly of sugar ; but the West Indi- 
an islands will form but specks in the quantity of ground 
brought under sugar cultivation, which is about to spread 
itself over South America, and South-Eastern Asia, and 
the tropical islands of the ocean. The first step in of^er 
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to liberate the negroes of the West Indies is, the bringing 
the sugars of other parts of the world into a fair market; 
and allowing them a free competition. This point, if per-* 
severingly insisted on, must certainly be carried ; the Eng-^ 
lish will not always suffer themselves to be taxed to sup- 
port a system which the great body of the nation abhors ; 
while, on the other hand, we may hope that the planters 
will not always continue blind to their best interests, when- 
ever the exasperation of the moment subsides ; or at least, 
that some of them, in the Christianizing and en&anchisii^ 
theb slaves, will hold forth a happy and successful example, 
that the way of duty is the way of profit, that there is no 
advanti^e attached to infringing the divine commands, and 
that cruelty and injustice incur the charge of folly as well as 
of guilt. 



Note K. Page 325. 

In the case of works of beneficence men suddenly pass 
from one extreme to another, and change from an indifferw 
ence to the end, into an impatience at the length of the way 
which leads to it, and are desirous of over-leaping the in- 
termediate process which is necessary to a successful result* 
There is a succession of steps to be gained. The latent be« 
nevolence of individuals must be roused from its torpid 
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Hftte by those w anti whidi it is desirable dumld be reUet^ 
being strongly and varioosly brought before them. The 
flhn must be removed which use and habit spread before the 
mental vision, and which make it less sensible of the pre- 
sence of evils which have long been familiar to it. The se- 
cond step is, to point out the means by which evils may be 
lemoved, and to make the antidote as evident as the disease^ 
and thus to free the mind from that despair of deliverance 
which is but too apt to succeed to indifference. And thou^^ 
if these points be gained, several asnstants will be readily 
found willing to begin operations, yet a third requisite 
is still necessary in a responsible agent, to keep the scatter- 
ed well-wishers united, and to give permanence to their pro- 
ceedings. 



Note L. Page 352. 

A new source of influence accrues to England in the num- 
ber of exiled patriots, whom the jealousy of their own govern- 
ments forces to seek a refuge upon her shores. The 
continued contest between the rulers of Europe and 
their subjects must increase the number of fugitives; 
and the union between the different kings of the con- 
tinent allows no resting-place to the weaker party, 
till the sea is interposed between their contention. If 
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unsupported, these exiles must be brought within sight of 
that model of freedom they have sighed for, to starve. 
England, too, owes them a debt of gratitude, for the sue* 
cours which her patriots received when exiled in foreign 
lands during the oppression of the Stuarts. They are un- 
fortunate because they have anticipated the improvement of 
their country, and have lived too soon to enjoy freedom, at 
home, and in peace ; they are the forlorn hope of th^^jnighty 
host of fireemen that will succeed them, they have both 
the glory and the sufiPerings of being exposed to the brunt 
of the onset. It is the privilege of England that they, who, 
by their sufferings are to benefit future generations, should 
iicknowledge her as their benefactress. It would neither be 
politic nor just in her to interfere in the intestine disputes 
of foreign states ; but to succour the oppressed, and to re- 
ceive into a safe asylum all who seek her protection, is al 
once her interest and her duty — her present renown, and her 
fiiture aggrandisement. Here the exiles from the continent 
might not only find a refuge, but a school of instruction, and 
might study those institutions, erected and in operation, 
which they have vainly wished for at home ; and, in the in- 
tervals of their own moral warfare, they may witness the ex« 
ample of a people, whose long struggle for liberty has ended 
in its final acquisition, and who now repose under its shel- 
ter^ and gather its fruits. 
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combining them to effect a single purpose. Each of the 
influences above mentioned will have its share in the ac- 
complishment of the great work. Individuals, though their 
efforts will increase, and be gradually better directed, will 
probably leave much undone ; their zeal will never be equal 
to their strength, nor their knowledge to their zeal. The 
great events about to take place, from the development of 
Society, both in Europe and in America, may, in some mea- 
sure, supply their lack of service, and greatly contribute to 
advancing true religion, but doubtless will leave much room 
for the immediate manifestation of a divine influence upon 
the minds of men, and a sudden success shall attend the 
cause of truth, as in the times of primitive Christianity, and 
during the reformation, when, like the first rumour of vic- 
tory, the glad tidings of salvation spread on every side with 
incredible swiftness, and seemed to outstrip the messengers 
who were commissioned to proclaim them. 



THK END. 
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